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THE RECTIFICATION OF THE FRONTIER OF BRITISH 
AMERICA. 


Tuat turbulent and arrogant democracy which calls itself America 
par excellence is so constantly in the habit of canvassing the annexa- 
tion of Canada, and that in times of profound peace, and of as good mutual 
understanding as there can be expected to exist between a respectable and 
aged parent and a remarkably rude, forward, and presuming offspring, 
that we may very fairly be excused saying a word or two upon such recti- 
fications of the frontier of British America, in case of war, as will give a 
natural development to those possessions and strengthen them for the 
future. 

In the first place, all frontiers to be natural, when not islanded or 
separated by river or mountain, should be marked out by the flow of the 
waters, or what are termed hydrographical basins. British Columbia, for 
example, is watered by the Columbia, or Oregon and Frazer Rivers. B 
the existing absurd arrangement, half of the Columbia is British and half 
American, while the American frontier is made to abut on the Frazer. 
The next great basin, which ought long ago to have been recognised as 
a distinct colony—Rupert’s Land—is watered by the two Saskatchewans, 
or Bow Rivers, and the Red River with the Winipeg central system of 
lakes. The half of the Red River is within the American boundary, as 
is also the existing readiest water-way from Canada to the future colony. 
Upper and Lower Canada are watered by the tributaries to the great 
lake system, the River St. Lawrence, and south-eastward by the minor 
basin of the St. John’s. The New Englanders have appropriated the 
affluents to the St. Lawrence from the south, including the Richelieu and 
Lake Champlain, as also the upper course of the St. John’s. 

Now, first with regard to British Columbia and Oregon, the New 
Albion of Drake, New Caledonia of Cook, and New Georgia of Van- 
couver. There is no doubt that the pioneers of discovery on these coasts 
were the Spaniards, and the haughty Dons held possession of all the New 
World in virtue of Pope Alexander VI.’s bull, till England, when she 
threw off her Papal allegiance, at the same time repudiated the validity 
of this preposterous concession, and Sir Francis Drake obtained Queen 
Elizabeth’s approval for an expedition to the South Seas, This was in 
1577. It has been a point warmly contested, as having weight in that 
long menacing controversy—the Oregon question —whether Drake, in the 
attempt to discover a north-east passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
reached the parallel of 48 deg., or only that of 43 deg. Dr. Travers 
Twiss, in his able work on the Oregon Territory, has, however, manifestly 
established that Sir Francis attained the higher parallel, and is conse- 
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2 The Rectification of the Frontier of British America. 


quently entitled to be regarded as the discoverer of that territory which, 
until conceded to the United States by the treaty of 1846, was, as “in 
policy and justice,” says Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, in his work on British 
Columbia, it should have remained, the southern portion of a natural 
territory, designated by the first-mentioned great circumnavigator New 
Albion. Captain Cook’s second voyage in 1776-77 was, however, the 
first in which any survey of the coast was made that could be relied upon. 
Although Spanish navigators claim to have seen portions of the coast of 
North America between the limits of 43 deg. and 55 deg. prior to the 
visit of our great national explorer, yet their discoveries had not been 
made public, and their observations had been too cursory and vague to 
lead to any practical result. 

Whatever additions were made to our further acquaintance with the 
coast of North-West America after the time of Cook was accomplished 
by the fur companies; but after the independence of the United States 
had been acknowledged, the Americans engaged actively in the trade of 
the North Pacific, and Captain Grey, one of their traders, having sailed 
round Queen Charlotte’s Island, he gave it the name of his sloop— 
Washington, although it had been named and explored by Dixon, and 
afterwards by Duncan, both English navigators, some years previously. 
In 1790 two vessels, the Discovery and the Chatham, were despatched, 
under the command of Captain Vancouver and Lieutenant Broughton, on 
the authority of a convention with the Spaniards, to receive the cession of 
the territory from their officers in the Pacific, and, after an examination of 
the coast eastward, the navigators proceeded to take possession, in the 
name of the King of England, of all that part of New Albion, from 
39 deg. 20 min. south latitude, and 236 deg. 26 min. east longitude, and 
they christened the territory New Georgia. It is important to remark 
that the territory so defined includes the most southerly tributary to the 
Columbia river, commonly known as Lewis River, from its having been 
subsequently explored by an American traveller. The mouth of the 
Columbia was first discovered in 1775, by Quadra, a Spaniard, who 
denominated it Heceta, and the River of Ascension was explored by 
Galeano Valdez and Vancouver, but the appellation of Columbia was 
given to it by the American Gray; and the merit of exploring the 
interior—but that long after the Spanish possessions had been established 
as British territory—is due to the Americans Lewis and Clarke, who 
crossed the Rocky Mountains in 1805. This, it is manifest, no more 
establishes a right of possession by discovery than if a Chinaman was, 
when gold-exploring, to discover a new tributary to the Murray, in 
Victoria, and found upon it a claim for China to a part of Central 
Australia. Certain it is, however, that this journey of exploration was 
followed by the foundation of the American establishment of Astoria on 
the south side of the Columbia, within what was then British territory, 
while the Canadian traders founded Fort George and Fort Vancouver, 
the former situated also on the south side of the river, and eight miles 
from the sea, and the latter eighty miles up the river from Fort George. 

The treaty of 1795 having established the parallel of the 49th degree 
of north latitude as the southern boundary of British America, west of 
the Rocky Mountains, the Yankees, as they progressed on the Columbia, 
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had the acuteness to insist upon the same parallel being adopted for 
British Columbia, and the government, being unwilling to make so remote 
and little populated a country a source of disturbance, or a cause for 
serious rupture between two great powers, had the weakness to yield the 
point, and with it the Canadian settlements on the Columbia, by the “pe 
of 1846. Such a spirit of concession is, however, never of any avail wit 
an ambitious and arrogant people, and can only delay a necessity that 
becomes inevitable in the long run of determining a boundary by force 
of arms. For as while the Americans, restrained by Great Britain to 
the 49th parallel in the north, hastened to absorb the frontier of a less 
powerful state—Mexico—to the south, so that power only abided time till 
she had gathered strength on the Columbia to seize upon the San Juan 
Archipelago, which lie west of Vancouver Straits, down the middle of 
which the boundary line was to be carried, and are between that strait 
and Haro Strait, the latter of which is so encumbered with islands as to 
be barely available for purposes of navigation, and was never named 
or considered for a moment to be the main channel, or “ Vancouver's 
Straits.”’ 

It is obvious, then, that to put all such outrages out of the power of 
the- Americans for the future, and to re-establish the original and legiti- 
mate line of demarcation of British Columbia, it would be advisable to 
include within that territory not all the lands formerly attached to it, 
but the whole valley of the Columbia river and of its affluents. A ter- 
ritory so marked out would be separated from California by the best of all 
frontiers—the Oregon chain of mountains—and there would be no possi- 
bility of any future misunderstandings where the course of the waters 
were made the basis of a treaty. The reappropriation of Oregon, or of 
the valley of the Columbia, by Great Britain might appear to some to be 
a somewhat oppressive step to take. It is not so, for the country was a 
much longer time in our possession than it has been in that of the 
Americans, and we had more prosperous and powerful stations on the 
river (the Americans had even abandoned Astoria altogether), at the time 
when that great and noble valley was given up to the clamour of the 
Yankees, than the Americans had in the same territory. But a far more 
important consideration should impel us to take such a step, and that is 
the peace and quiet and safety of the future populations that will arise 
upon the gold-producing banks of the Columbia and the Frazer Rivers, 
that will tend their flocks on the wide-spreading pastures of the littoral 
and of the interior, and that will carry with them enterprise and industry 
gradually into the rocky recesses of the most remote portions of New 
Albion. It is impossible there can be any prospect for such, so long as 
a people so peculiarly constituted as we are grieved to see the descendants 
of our own forefathers are, when mentally and physically deteriorating 
under the influence of a different climate, shall be tolerated in the 
very spirit of antagonism close to the Frazer River, and opposite to 
Victoria, in order to march thence their predatory bands into our own 
islands in the Gulf of Georgia. If this view of our duty is conceded, 
and it is really irrefragable, it is evident that government should avail 
itself of the opportunity that war must present to it of so rectifying 
this long debated frontier as to ensure peace and quiet in future to their 
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4 The Rectification of the Frontier of British America. 


subjects dwelling under the English episcopal banner in Vancouver and 
British Columbia.* 

It is upon the same principle that we should advocate the annexation 
of the Upper Red River to British America. It is not that there is any- 
thing to be gained by the addition of such territory, as is the case in 
British Columbia, where our old-established claims come to lend strength 
to that which is counselled by all principles of justice and humanity, but 
it is that nothing can be more absurd than a straight line—an arbitrary 
band stolen from the heavens and traced across a map—carried in imagt- 
nation across a continent, and there made to intersect a great river, upon 
which a powerful colony has rapidly risen into existence, quietly into two! 
The thing is so preposterous that it can never last. Already the chief 
communications of the Red River settlement are vid Pembma and Sars- 
field, to the American settlements in the Upper Mississippi, and the flow 
of the waters to the north, or to the south, would alone constitute a natural 
line of demarcation, and one that would be likely to be permanent. 

The line of boundary being determined in British Columbia, then, by 
the affluents to the river of the same name, it would take a northerly 
course up the Rocky Mountains ; for the same principles that we advo- 
cate in regard to ourselves would, when applied to the Americans, ensure 
to them the sources and the first or most remote affluents of the Missouri, 
and hence the territory watered by the Milk River, which has its sources 
in British America, should be made over to the States, the Cypress Hills 
constituting the boundary between that territory and such as is watered 
by the Bow Rivers; while, on the other hand, such small tracts as are 
watered by the Moose and Mouse Rivers—tributaries to the Assiniboine 
and the Red River—would pass into British hands, the Grand Coteau du 
Missouri constituting the boundary at that point. Some difficulties might 
present themselves in marking out the boundary in that exceedingly 
marshy and lacustrine district, which gives birth to the Mississippi on the 
one hand and the Big Fork River on the other. It is almost question- 
able if on the upland itself, before the waters flow from the lakes, the 
latter do not interlace or interweave with one another, but even if so 
there must be always a determinable point where the waters begin to 
flow north and where they begin to flow south, and half way between 
would be the natural line of demareation. It would be the same with 
regard to the Pekan, or Little Fork River, and Vermilion Lake, and we 
should do away with the characteristic anomaly of the Americans carry- 
ing their line of demarcation of 49 deg. to beyond the parallel of 50 deg. 
in the Lake of Woods, because they conceived that there was there an 
extent of land and water so endowed by nature as to constitute a little 
gem in itself, and therefore worthy of being seized and retained, despite 
all principles of justice. 





* British Columbia is a colony that is, unfortunately, much overlooked by go- 
vernment; at the epoch of the last letters from thence, bearing date October 26, 
there was only one vessel of war in harbour at Esquimalt, the Topaze, of 57 guns, 
Captain the Hon. J. W. S. Spencer, and two gunboats that are permanently sta- 
tioned there. There is also as yet no dock at Esquimalt, and any ship of war or 
merchantman requiring repairs has to go to San Francisco, liable to be any day 
in the hands of a hostile power. 
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It must not be lost sight of that the only line of available country 
that crosses the so-called “ Prairies,” but in reality the “Great American 
Desert,” which stretches from the Rocky Mountains eastward, and from 
the valley of the Bow River in the north to that of the Colorado in the 
south, presents itself in British territory, as do also the most available 

asses in the Rocky Mountains that have yet been discovered, and that 
aut the most promising line of communication from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific is through Canada and Rupert’s Land, and thence by the 
valley of the Columbia River to the Pacific. 

The existing line of demarcation that applies itself to the great Central 
Lake system might remain as it is: that is to say, as far as we can 
understand it, the British boundary on the north side, and the so-called 
American boundary on the south sides of Lakes Superior, Huron, Michi- . 
gan, Erie, and Ontario, and the intervening inland seas would remain 
joint property. There could be no possible advantage in claiming an 
exclusive right over those lakes, and still less so in endeavouring to esta- 
blish a claim to their affluents from the south. In a military point of 
view such a position would be untenable, and it would be equally useless 


- ina commercial point of view. If the Yankees have a greater extent 


of tonnage, of packet accommodation, and of steamers available for war 
purposes on the North American lakes, as well as more prosperous sites 
on their banks, or shores, this must be attributed to several reasons, 
among which the advantages of the climate and the superior enterprise 
of the people will have due prominence. 

If at the Sault Ste. Marie the Americans have a small town containing 
seven or eight hundred inhabitants, with a well-built garrison (Paul 
Kane, ‘ Wanderings of an Artist,” p. 46), while the Hudson’s Bay have 
only a paltry trading establishment on the opposite side, we know quite 
well that this is as much owing to the long tenure of a — of an 
amount of territory equal to that held by first-rate powers in Europe, 
for the sole purposes of hunting, as to the enterprise of the Americans. 
But if, according to Mr. Hind (“ Narrative of the Red River Exploring 
Expedition,”’ &c., vol. i. p. 18), 3065 steamers passed up from Lake Erie 
to Lakes Huron and Superior, by Detroit, in 1859, and 3121 passed 
down, of which the greater part were American, the causes must be 
sought for elsewhere. Detroit statistics show that five steamers, seven 
propellers, four barques, seven brigs, and eighty-five schooners were more 
or less engaged in the Lake Superior trade during the same year. 
Forty vessels left during the season for European and outward ports, 
some of which have returned. What is equally significant is, that the 
Americans have Monroe, Detroit, St. Clair, and Port Huron on their 
side of the passage between Lakes Erie and Huron, with railway accom- 
modation ; the Canadians have only Port Sarnia, Windsor, and Malden, 
but also with railway communication with Toronto and Kingston, besides 
the cross railway from Port Staley, on Lake Erie, by London and Strat- 
ford, to Goderich, on Lake Huron—an important line in a strategic point 
of view. 

And so it is at Niagara, where the population and movement are, it is 
well known, on the American side, and where, or close by, is a thriving, 
bustling, commercial town—Buffalo. But here, again, it ought not to 
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6 The Rectification of the Frontier of British dint 


be lost sight of that the supply of water to the Erie and Welland canals, 

to which Buffalo owes its importance, is dependent upon the relative 

height of the waters of Lake Erie. Periods of great ee have oc- 
y 


curred among mercantile men at Buffalo respecting the supply of water 
to the great artery which unites Lake Erie with the Hudson River, and 
this uncertain supply might be rendered still more so in time of war. 
Again, notwithstanding the superiority of shipping and of population 
on the part of America on the upper lakes—with Milwaukie, Chicago, 
Toledo, Sandusky, Cleveland, Erie, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Lockport, Ro- 
chester, Oswego, Sackett’s Harbour, Clayton, Ogdensburg, and other 
sites of more or less existing and growing importance—still, Chicago 
and Buffalo excepted, few of these can compare with Toronto and 
Kingston on the Canadian side. 

This brings us to the most important part of the subject which we 
have proposed to ourselves to take up. It is quite manifest that if there 
is any soundness at all in the principles upon which we started—and all 
history might be brought in evidence of their consistency—either one 
bank of the St. Lawrence should belong to the British and one to the 
Americans, or the affluents from the south should be made the perma- 
nent and natural line of demarcation. 

The arbitrary and absurd line of the 49th parallel is, it is to be re- 
marked, dispensed with the moment we get to the lakes. The moment 
the line touches Lake Superior, away it goes on the American side to the 
south; and so it is prolonged up and down with the contour of Lakes 
Michigan, Erie, and Ontario, till, reaching the St. Lawrence, it goes off, 
at another arbitrary and unmeaning tangent, across the northern ex- 
tremity of Lake Champlain to Island Point, where, to meet the import- 
ance of the State of Maine, it is carried northwards again to the very 
banks of the St. Lawrence, to retreat just as rapidly along the valley of 
the River St. John’s, and to separate that state from the British province 
of New Brunswick. Can anything be more irrational or less calculated 
to withstand the conflicting passions roused by war? And yet all these 
inconsistencies have been allowed to be perpetrated just where population 
and commerce are greatest, and the opposing interests of people brought 
into the most close and dangerous contact. 

A natural demarcation, establishing that the affluents of the St. Law- 
rence belonged to the possessors of that river, would at once show that 
Lake Champlain and its affluents belonged to Canada, the boundaries of 
which w also include Sackett’s Harbour. One of the strongest works 
on the whole line of the American fortifications on the Canadian frontier 
is Fort Montgomery, at Rowse’s Point, at the head of Lake Champlain. 
This fort has been foolishly nicknamed “ Fort Blunder,” because erected 
upon British soil—afterwards, as usual, conceded to the Yankees under 

re. Encroachments of that kind on the part of the Americans are 
never “blunders.” Since Mr. Seward’s instructions of the 14th October 
to fortify the coast, lake, and frontier line on the American side (instrue- 
tions which showed a foregone purpose, for they long anticipated the 
causes of rupture with this country), Fort Montgomery is said to have 
been considerably enlarged, and to be now nearly completed. It will 
mount sixty-five guns in position, and twenty-five en barbette. It is 
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protected on the land side by a moat and rampart of earth; and, on the 
whole, it is a very formidable work. Rowse’s Point is about thirty-eight 
miles from Montreal, and upon the main line of railway communication 
between Boston, New York, and Canada. Lake Champlain, which lies 
between the states of New York and Vermont, extending for four miles 
into Lower Canada, is one hundred and five miles in length, north to 
south, its breadth varying from ten miles to half a mile. Jt contains 
numerous islands, receives several rivers, and discharges its superfluous 
waters by the Richelieu River into the St. Lawrence. This lake was the 
centre of many important military operations during the revolutionary 
war, and now forms an important medium of commerce. 

It would be of the utmost ee in any future defensive or offensive 
operations that this fort should be reduced by blockade or otherwise, aud 
that the tributary to the St. Lawrence, which has been so often the 
centre of military operations, should, once for all, pass into its legitimate 
keeping. The interests of Montreal especially demand that such a reso- 
lute step should be taken, for that great commercial entrep6t is never 
safe, with its communications with New York and Boston liable to be cut 
off at any moment by an excitable, irritable, and hostile power; its 
citizens suspected, maltreated, or kidnapped; and itself exposed to any 
sudden foray on the part of a not over-scrupulous or conscientious 
enemy. 

This effected, the northern part of Vermont and of New Hampshire 
would go with the valleys of the Richelieu. The Montpellier of New 
England would become the Montpellier of Old England or of Canada, and 
it would become a matter for due and weighty consideration whether the 
boundary of Maine, overlooking, as it now does, St. Ann on the St. 
Lawrence, should be finally fixed at Portland or Portsmouth. The prin- 
ciples we have evoked ought, it might be said, to be carried out by keep- 
ing to the line of water-shed, but the case here is an utterly exeeptional 
one. New Brunswick is a British province, and it embraces the St. 
John’s and other tributaries that flow to the North Atlantic Ocean, and 
not to the St. Lawrence. Hence the rivers of Maine, up, indeed, to Cape 
Cod, may be considered as part of the hydrographical basin of the St. 
John’s. The only exception is the rivers Connecticut. Penobscot Bay 
is but an inlet outlying Fundy Bay, and the latter has been trouble 
enough to us from the incessant encroachments of the American fisher- 
men. Nova Seotia advances into the ocean south of Penobscot, and there 
never will be peace in those waters till one power rules on both sides 
alike, and at the entrance of the bay. ‘There could be no wish to so far 
humble New England as to hold possession of any portion of Massa- 
chusetts; but Great Britain wants a port open to the Atlantic that shall 
be safe at all seasons of the year, and from which, as from Portland and 
Portsmouth, there is railway communication with Canada. ‘The Canadian 
Regiment has announced itself ready to annex Maine with its own loyal 
battalions unaided. We have pointed out a more moderate view of the 
idea, but which is at the same time a more natural solution of the diffi- 
culty, and one that, being natural, would be more likely to be permanent. 
The prolongation of Maine up to the very banks of the St, Lawrence is, 
at all events, a thing not to be tolerated, except from a superior power. 
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It is quite as irrational and still more intolerable than the Yankee- Doodle 
line that is carried in existing maps from Lake Superior to the Gulf of 
Georgia; and both alike require a bold and uncompromising rectification 
should the opportunity for such present itself. The line marked out by 
the flow of water is as simple as everything that nature does; the line 
marked out by men is just as absurd as all things are in which human 
passions and not an informed reason have had the ascendancy. 

There is one more point of view in which the latter portion of the 
question deserves to be considered, and that is a purely military one, or 
one rather in which military advantages can be shown to coincide with 
political, commercial, and strategic interests. Supposing war to be de- 
clared, the first ships that have left this country are going to try and get 
up the St. Lawrence as far as Bic or Riviére du Loup; but even if they 
succeed, those that follow will be thrown upon Halifax or St. John’s. 
Now it is well known that, in time of war, it is not at all essential to re- 
main on the defensive, but, on the contrary, that a successful blow struck 
at the enemy often cripples him for all or se purposes. The British 
troops landed this winter at St. John’s cannot proceed to the defence of 
Canada except by marching or sledging over vast tracts of snow and ice.* 
If at peace, they could march to Bangor and obtain railway accommoda- 
tion thence. But if peace is broken, it would be difficult to see how they 
could be better employed than aided by a sufficient maritime force in 
operating against Portland, or such point on the coast of Maine as will 
ensure to Canada the possession of a winter harbour and of railway com- 
munication with the sea. Portland has railway communication with 
Bangor and with Montreal, vid Paris, Berlin, Richmond, and Lenqueil 
—the two last, Canadian towns. But Portsmouth has the same commu- 
nication, as also another line, vid Concord, Burlington, and Rowse’s Point, 
to Lenqueil and Montreal. Portsmouth would appear to present twofold 
strategic advantages in closing two approaches to Montreal to the enemy. 
But Portland presents a readier, and probably a more defensible, position. 
Added to this, the principles of natural boundaries which we started with 
might be carried out in all its minutest details in such an annexation, for 
the line of demarcation, after being carried from Sackett’s Harbour north 
of the head-waters of the Hudson, and then southward to the head-waters 
of Lake Champlain, could in the same way be again carried northwards 
round the head-waters of the Connecticut river, and thence in a south- 
easterly direction to Portland. The railway communication between 
Portland and Island Point must not, however, be jeopardised by such an 





* The only railways in New Brunswick are one from St. John’s to Shediac, in 
the Northumberland Straits, Gulf of St. Lawrence, and one from St. Andrew’s to 
within about twenty miles of Woodstock, the latter being the finished portion of 
the St. Andrew’s and Quebec Railway. The distance from St. John’s to Quebec is 
about 395 miles, and a portion of this may be saved by adopting the route vid St. 
Andrew’s—viz. St. John’s to St. Andrew’s, 65 miles, by rail to within 20 miles of 
Woodstock, or distant from Quebec 265 miles, making 330 miles; saving 65 miles 
—total, 395 miles. At the time of the Canadian outbreak in 1837, three regi- 
ments—the 34th, 43rd, and 85th, with two detachments of artillery—effected 
their way from Halifax and St. John’s in the months of December, 1837, and 
January, 1838, to the St. Lawrence and Quebec with scarcely a casualty. The 
conveniences for sleighs and accommodation on the route would be greater now. 
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arrangement. ‘These are points of detail which could, however, only be 
determined after a decisive war. Great Britain would have for shiet ob- 


jects, in case of such an untoward event occurring, the recognition of the 


South, the breaking of the blockade, and the effectual blockading of the 
ports of the Federal States in the Atlantic and the Pacific ; but pending 
these great maritime operations, our land forces, aided by a sufficient 
maritime force, would be better employed in striking a blow at Oregon, 
and possibly at San Francisco, on one side, and at Portland or Ports- 
mouth on the other, than in taking up a merely defensive position on the 
St. Lawrence and the north side of the Lakes. 

An objection might be urged against the proposed mode of action, 
that we should leave Canada more or less exposed, or in a comparatively 
speaking undefended state. This would not be the case, because ‘an 
enemy occupied is an enemy kept from mischief, if not altogether at 
bay. But what would be still more important is that, by holding the 
admirable harbour of Portland, we should at the same time obtain 
possession of railway communication direct with Montreal, by which 
troops could at any moment be forwarded—unless the population hostile 
to us were to take up the rails in Maine or New Hampshire—to the de- 
fence of the St. Lawrence, or of the approaches left open by the Bur- 
lington and Rowse’s Point railway. Canada is also, there is no doubt, acces- 
sible by rail from several directions in New York, as Ogdensburg, 
Clayton, Sackett’s Harbour, Rochester, Niagara, and Detroit; and the 
Red River settlement is open to inroads from Minesota and the Far 
West. It would be difficult, indeed, if not impossible, to provide, under 
any circumstances, for the protection of a line of frontier extending from 
the Alantic to the Pacific. But in the more populous and important 
neighbourhoods, as especially in Canada, the existing powers of defence 
are quite equal to coping with what the Yankees could bring into the 
field, harassed with a civil war in the South, and assaulted by a British 
force of some 12,000 men, aided by a fleet on the north-east flank. 
There are three regiments of foot, the 17th, 47th, and 30th, in Canada, 
the 4th battalion of the 60th Rifles, and a strong detachment of the 
100th Canadian regiment, besides two or three batteries of artillery, 
There is next the volunteer force, which is enrolled in Canada, and com- 
prises some 16 batteries of artillery, 16 troops of cavalry of class A, and 
12 of class B, and 62 companies of Rifles. There are also several corps 
of light infantry, and a nominal force of 42 battalions of militia in 
Lower Canada, and 47 of so-called sedentary militia in Upper Canada. 
When the 30,000 Enfield rifles now on board the Melbourne are in 
the hands of these troops, it will no doubt add greatly to their natural 
effectiveness. But still there is quite enough to defend the approaches 
to Canada and blockade Rowse’s Point, if not, indeed, to assume the 
offensive, and by striking a blow in the east, on Sackett’s Harbour, for 
example, cripple the enemy’s action on Lake Ontario, whence they can 
most annoy Kingston and Toronto, and the lake-board of Upper Canada. 
As there is railway communication to the Detroit Straits, that point of 
access might also be put at least in a proper state of defence. The 
gallant Scotch and the adventurous half-breeds at the Red River, all 
riflemen and buffalo-hunters to a mun, must be left, we regret to say, to 
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their own resources to contend with any assault from the Far West. We 
strongly opine that they will do so successfully. 

It is, however, this very extent of frontier, and the number of assailable 
points that present themselves over an extent that is utterly indefensible 
throughout, that renders it most desirable to act upon the offensive, to 
transmit our heavy ordnance and stores to towns and citadels, but to 

our field-batteries and troops, now being sent out, where they 

be aided from the seaboard in striking a blow that would at once 

cripple the enemy, and open ready and rapid communication between 

Great Britain ~~ the active army and the Canadian frontier, as that 

frontier now exists, leaving to the hour of settlement what shall be the 

future ‘boundaries of British America, a matter in which we have been 
impudently overreached, and grossly injured and insulted. 








1862. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Waar is gone time ?—a flash of lightning spent, 
And quenched within the ocean deep and drear, 

But lingering thunders still to earth are sent— 
So men’s deeds echo here. 


What is gone time ?—a wind that did caress 

Our brows like balm—that summer odours bore, 
Now swept away to some far wilderness, 

To soothe our sense no more. 


What is gone time ?—the gorgeous crimson light 
That Artist-Eve spread o’er the sunset sky ; 
*Tis fled we know not where, as falls the night, 

Leaving us but to sigh: 
To sigh o’er buried greainess—o’er the tomb 
Where youth and age, where learning, virtue sleep, 
And Beauty hath resigned her pride, her bloom— 
For these we weep—we weep. 


But chief for him sad tears our eyes now fill, 
Whose death has pierced with grief a nation’s breast ; 
That Royal heart, truth’s, honour’s home, is still— 
Worth early sunk to rest. 


‘The past is bodiless, a dream, a thought ; 
Our hopes, our wishes, it will claim no more ; 
The future lures us, with strong magic fraught ; 


The soul still looks before. 
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Then not the past, thou new-born Year, I hail thee! 
In thy deep secret chambers what is nursed ? 

Do threatening clouds, all black with thunder, veil thee ? 
Must War’s pent torrents burst ? 


Say, must the cry that wakes Columbia’s shore 
Find echo in Europa’s blooming vales ? 


Must Horror write in blood men’s names once more, 
Death-knells on shrinking gales ? 


Or shall the Spirit of bright Progress rise, 
Charming contention’s, passion’s clouds away ? 
As we may see the moon in stormy skies 
Diffuse her clearing ray. 


—— that moon, with silver-shinmg brow, 

ill ride in beauty o’er Britannia’s Isle, 

Leading peace, friendship, never bright as now— 
The stars that round her smile. 


Nations will meet in our wave-belted land, 
And while Art, Indusiry, their glories show, 

Each shall to each extend a brother’s hand, 
And hearts will kindlier glow. 


O Year! may blessings on thee shower from heaven, 
Earth grow more bounteous, and mankind more wise ! 
Whate’er the past, the future still is given, 
To learn, to win, to rise. 


Angel of unity, and peace, and love! 

Come from thy fields immortal, crowned with flowers, 
And spread thy wings, thou white, celestial dove ! 

O’er England’s favoured bowers. 


Then, charmed by thy sweet presence, Hope shall fill, 
Through all the year, her cup with golden wine, 

War’s fiend shall sleep, the passions shall be still, 
And Joy her chaplet twine. 


Then science shall exalt, and arts adorn, 

Rough Labour’s cheek be dressed with cheerful smiles, 
And truest glory, of pure virtue born, 

Shall crown the world-famed Isles.* 








* The above lines were written before the question of war or peace with the 
Northern States of America was decided. 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


Part THE FourTH. 


I, 


THE SHADOW. 


In the heart of the town of Prior’s Ash was situated the banking-house 
of Godolphin, Crosse, and Godolphin. Built at the corner of a street, it 
faced two ways: the bank and its doors being in High-street, the prin- 
cipal street of the town; the entrance to the dwelling-house being in 
Crosse-street, a new, short street, not much frequented, which had been 
called after Mr. Crosse, who at the time it was made lived at the bank. 
There were but six or eight houses in Crosse-street; detached, private 
dwellings; and the street led to the open country, and to a pathway, 
not a carriage-way, that would, if you liked to follow it, take you to 
Ashlydyat. 

The house attached to the bank was a commodious one: its rooms 
were mostly large and handsome, though not many in number. A pillared 
entrance, to which you ascended by steps, took you into a small hall. On 
the right of this hall, as you entered, was the room used as a dining-room, 
a light and spacious apartment, its large window opening on a covered 
terrace, where plants were kept; and that again standing open to a 
sloping lawn, surrounded with shrubs and flowers. This room was hun 
with fine old pictures, brought from Ashlydyat. Lady Godolphin did not 
care for pictures ; she preferred delicately-papered walls ; and but few of 
the Ashlydyat paintings had been removed to the Folly. On the left of 
the hall were the rooms pertaining to the bank. At the back of the hall, 
beyond the dining-room, a handsome well-staircase led to the apartments 
above, one of which was a fine drawing-room. From the upper windows 
at the back of the house a view of Lady Godolphin’s Folly might be 
obtained, rising high and picturesque; also of the turret of Ashlydyat, 
greyand grim. Not of Ashlydyat itself: its surrounding trees buried it. 

his dining-room, elegant and airy, and fitted up with exquisite taste, 
was the favourite sitting-room of the Miss Godolphins. The drawing- 
room above, larger and grander, less comfortable, and Jooking on to the 
high street, was less used by them. In this lower room there sat one 
evening Thomas Godolphin and his eldest sister. It was about a month 
subsequent to that day, at the commencement of this history, when you 
saw the hounds throw off, and a week or ten days since Sir George 
Godolphin had been found insensible on the floor of his room at Broom- 
head. The attack had proved to be nothing but a prolonged fainting-fit ; 
but even that told upon Sir George in his shattered state of health. It 
had caused plans to be somewhat changed. Thomas Godolphin’s visit to 
Scotland had been postponed, for Sir George was not strong enough for 
business consultations, which would have been the chief object of his 
journey: and George Godolphin had not yet returned to Prior’s Ash. 
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Thomas and Miss Godolphin had been dining alone. Bessy was spend- 
ing the evening at All Souls’ Rectory: she and Mr. Hastings were 
active workers together in parish matters: and Cecil was dining at Ashl y- 
dyat. Mrs. Verrall had called in the afternoon and carried her off. The 
dessert was on the table, but Thomas had turned from it, and was sitting 
over the fire. Miss Godolphin sat opposite to him, nearer the table, her 
fingers busy with her knitting, on which fell the rays of the chandelier. 
They were discussing plans earnestly and gravely. 

“No, Thomas, it would not do,” she was saying. ‘“ We must go. 
One of the partners always has resided here at the bank, and it is neces- 
sary, in my opinion, that one should. Let business men be at their 

usiness.” 

“But look at the trouble, Janet,” remonstrated Thomas Godolphin. 
“ Look at the expense. You may be no sooner out than you may have 
to come back again.” 

Janet turned her strangely-deep eyes on her brother. “ Do not make 
too sure of that, Thomas.” 

“ How do you mean, Janet? In my father’s precarious state, we 
cannot, unhappily, count upon his life.” 

‘* Thomas, | am sure—I seem to see—that he will not be with us long. 
No: and I am contemplating the time when he shall have left us. It 
would change many things. Your home would then be Ashlydyat.” 

Thomas Godolphin smiled. As if any power would keep him from 
inhabiting Ashlydyat when he should be its master. ‘“ Yes,” he answered. 
‘«‘ And George would come here.” 

“There it is!’ said Janet. ‘“ Would George live here? I do not 
feel sure that he would.” 

“ Of course he would, Janet. He would live here with you, as I do 
now. That is a perfectly understood thing.” 

** Does he so understand it ?” 

“‘ He understands it, and approves of it.” 

Janet shook her head. ‘George likes his liberty; he will not be 
content to settle down to the ways of a sober household.” 

** Nay, Janet, you must remember one thing. When George shall 
come to this house, he comes, so to say, as its master. He will not, of 
course, interfere with your arrangements; he will fall in with them 
readily ; but neither will he, nor must he, be under your control. To 
attempt anything of the sort again would not do,” 

Janet knitted on in silence. She had essayed to keep Master George 
under her hand when they first came to the bank to reside: and the 
result was that he had chosen a separate home, where he could be en- 
tirely en gargon. 

“Eh me!” sighed Janet. ‘If young men could but see the folly of 
their ways—as they see them in after life!” 

“ Therefore, Janet, I say that it would be exceedingly unadvisable for 
you to leave the house,” continued Thomas Godolphin, leaving her re- 
mark unnoticed. “It might be, that, before you were well out of it, 
you must return to it.”’ 

“ I see the inconvenience also ; the uncertainty,” she answered. ‘ But 
there is no help for it.”’ 

“Yes there is. Janet, I wish you would let me settle it.” 
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‘“‘ How would you settle it ?” 

“ By bringing Ethel here. On a visit to you.” 

Janet laid » hem her knitting. “What do you mean? That 
there should be two mistresses-in the house, she and I? No, no; 
Thomas; the daftest old wife in all the parish would tell you that 
does not do.” 

“‘ Not two mistresses. You would be sole mistress, as you are now : 
I and Ethel your guests. Janet, indeed it would be the best plan. By 
the spring, we should see how Sir George went on. If he improved, 
then the question could be definitively settled : and either you or I would 
fix. upon our residence elsewhere. If he does not improve, I fear, Janet, 
that the spring will have seen the end.” 

Something in the words appeared to excite particularly the attention 
of Janet. She gazed at Thomas as if she would search him through 
and through. “By the spring!” she repeated. ‘“ When, then, do you 
contemplate marrying Ethel ?”’ 

“T should like her to be mine by Christmas,” was the low answer. 

“Thomas! And December close upon us!” 

“ If not, some time in January,” he continued, paying no heed to her 
surprise. ‘* It is so decided.” 

Miss Godolphin drew a long breath. ‘ With whom is it decided ?” 

“ With Ethel.” 

“ You'd marry a wife, without a home to bring her to? Had thought- 
less George told me that he was going to do such a thing, I could have 
believed him. Not of you, Thomas.” 

* Janet, the home shall no longer be a barrier. I wish you would 
receive Ethel here as your guest.”’ 

“Tt is not likely that she would come. The first thing a married 
woman looks out for, is to have a home of her own.” 

Thomas laughed. “ Not come, Janet? Have you yet to learn how 
unassuming and meek is the character of Ethel? We have spoken of 
this plan together, and Ethel’s only fear is, lest she should ‘be in the 
way of Miss Godolphin.’ Failing the carrying out of this project, 
Janet—for I see you are, as | thought you would be, prejudiced against 
it—I shall engage a lodging as near to the bank as may be, and there I 
shall take Ethel.” 

“Would it be seemly that the heir of Ashlydyat should go into 
lodgings on his marriage ?”’ asked Janet, grief and sternness in her 
tone. 

“ Things are seemly or unseemly, Janet, according to circumstances. 
It would be more seemly for the heir of Ashlydyat to take temporary 
lodgings while he waited for Ashlydyat, than for him to turn his sisters 
from their home for a month, or a few months, as the case might be. 
The pleasantest plan would be for me to bring Ethel here: entirely as 
your guest. It is what she and I should both like. If you object, I 
shall take her elsewhere. Bessy and Cecil would be delighted with the 
arrangement: they are fond of Ethel.” 

“And when the children begin to come, Thomas ?” cried Miss Go- 
dolphin, in her old-fashioned, steady, Scotch manner. She had a great 
deal of her mother about her. 

Thomas’s lips parted with a quaint smile. “Can the children come 
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with that , Janet? Things will be decided, one way or the other, 
months before children shall have had time to arrive,” 

Janet knitted a whole row before she spoke. “I will take a few 
hours to reflect upon it, Thomas,” she said then. 

“Do so,” he replied, rising and glancing to the time-piece. ‘“ Half- 

t seven! What time will Cecil expect me? I wish to spend half 
an hour with Ethel. Shall I go for Cecil before, or afterwards ?” 

“ Go for Cecil at once, Thomas. It will be better for her to be home 
early.” 

Themes Godolphin went to the hall-door and looked out upon the 
night. He was considering whether he need put on an over-coat. It 
was a bright moonlight night, warm and genial. So he shut the door, 
and started. “I wish the cold would come!” he exclaimed, half aloud. 
He was thinking of the fever, which still clung obstinately to Prior’s 
Ash, showing itself fitfully and partially in fresh places about every third 
or fourth day. 

He took the foot road, down Crosse-street : a lonely road, and at night 
especially unfrequented. In one part of it, as he ascended near Ashly- 
dyat, the pathway was so narrow that two people could scarcely walk 

abreast, without touching the trunks of the ash-trees growing on either 
side and meeting overhead. A murder had been committed on this spot 
a few years before : a sad tale of barbarity, offered to a girl by one who 

rofessed to be her lover. She lay buried in All Souls’ churchyard ; and 
he within the walls of the county prison where he had been executed. Of 
course the rumour went that her ghost “walked’’ there, the natural 
sequence to these dark tales; and, what with that, and what with the damp 
loneliness of the place, few could be met in it after dark, 

Thomas Godolphin went steadily on, his thoughts running upon the 
subject of his conversation with Janet. It is probable that but for the 
difficulty, touching a residence, Ethel would have been his, the past 
autumn. When anything should happen to Sir George, Thomas would 
be in residential possession of Ashlydyat three months afterwards ; such 
had been the agreement with Mr. Verrall when he took Ashlydyat. Not 
in his father’s life-time would Thomas Godolphin (clinging to the fancies 
and traditions which had descended with the old place) consent to take 
up his abode as Ashlydyat’s master; but, no longer than was absolutely 
necessary, would he remain out of it, as soon as it was hisown. George 
would then remove to the bank, which would still be his sisters’ home, as 
it was now. In the event of George’s marrying, the Miss Godolphine 
would finally leave it: but George Godolphin did not, so far as people 
saw, give indications that he was likely to marry. In the precarious state 
of Sir George’s health—and it was pretty sure he would soon either get 
better or worse—these changes might take place any day : therefore it was. 
not desirable that the Miss Godolphins should quit,the bank and that the 
trouble and expense of setting up and furnishing a home for them should 
be incurred. Of course they could not go into lodgings. Altogether, if 
Janet could only be brought to see it, Thomas’s plan was the best—that 
his young bride should be Janet’s guest for a short while. 

It was through the upper part of this dark path, which was called the 
Ash-tree walk, that George Godolphin had taken Maria Hastings, the 
night they had left Lady Godolphin’s dinner-table to visit the Dark Plain, 

Jan.—vVOL. CXXIV. NO. CCCCXCIIL. Cc 
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Thomas, in due course, arrived at the walk’s end, and passed through the 
turnstile. Lady Godolphin’s Folly lay on the right, high and white and 
clear in the moonbeams. Ashlydyat lay to the left, dark and grey, and 
nearly hidden by the trees, Grey as it was, Thomas looked at it fondly: 
his heart yearned to it: and it was to be the future home of him and 
of Ethel ! 

“Halloa! who's this? Oh, I beg your pardon, Mr. Godolphin !” 

The speaker was Snow, the surgeon. He had come swiftly upon 
Thomas Godolphin, turning the corner round the ash-trees from the Dark 
Plain. That he had been to Ashlydyat was certain, for the road led no- 
where else. Thomas did not know that illness was in the house. 

“ Neither did I,” said Mr. Snow, in answer to the remark, “‘until an 
hour ago, when I was sent for in haste.”’ 

: A thought crossed Thomas Godolphin. “ Not a case of fever, I 
oO re 

CN o. I think that’s leaving us. There has been an accident at 
Ashlydyat, to Mrs. Verrall. Atleast, what might have been an accident, 
I should rather say,” added the surgeon, correcting himself. ‘The in- 
jury is so slight as not to be worth the name of one.” 

“* What has happened?”’ asked Thomas Godolphin. 

“ She man to set her sleeve on fire: a white lace, or muslin, falling 
below the silk sleeve of her gown. In standing near a candle, the flame 
caught it. But now, look at that young woman’s presence of mind! 
Instead of wasting the moments in screams, or running through the house 
from top to bottom and bottom to top, as most would have done, she 
instantly threw herself down on the rug, and rolled herself init. That’s 
the sort of woman to go through life.” 

“Is she much burnt ?” 

“Pooh! Many a child gets worse burnt a dozen times in its first 
dozen years. The arm between the elbow and the wrist is a trifle scorched. 
It’s nothing. They need not have sent for me: a drop of cold water, 
applied, will take outall the fire. Your sister Cecilia was ten times more 
5 than Mrs. Verrall.” 


“Tam a glad it is no worse!” said Thomas Godolphin. “I feared 


the fever might have got up there.” 

“ That is taking its departure ; as I think. And, the sooner it’s gone, 
the better. It has been capricious as a coquette’s smiles. How strange 
it is, that not a soul, down by those pollard pig-stys, should have had it, 
except the Bonds !” 

“ It is equally strange that, in many houses, it should have attacked 
only one inmate, and spared the rest. What do you think now of Sarah 
Anne Grame ?” 

Mr. Snow shook his head, and his voice grew insensibly low. “In my 
opinion she is sinking fast, I found her worse this afternoon; weaker 
than she has been at all. Lady Sarah said, ‘If she could get her to 
Ventnor ?’—* if she could get her to Hastings?’ But the removal would 
kill her: she’d die on the road. It will be a terrible blow to Lady Sarah, 
if it does come: and—though it may seem harsh to say it—a retort upon 
her selfishness. Did you know that they used to make Ethel head nurse, 
while the fever was upon her ?”’ 
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“No!” exclaimed. Thomas Godolphin. 

“ They did, then. My lady inadvertently let it out to-day. Dear 
child ! if she had caught it, I should never have forgiven her mother, 
whatever you may have done. Good-night. I have half a score visits 
now to pay, before bedtime.” 

“Worse !”’ soliloquised Thomas Godolphin, as he stepped on. “ Poor, 
peevish Sarah Anne! But—I wonder,” he hesitated as the thought 
struck him, “‘ whether, if the worst should come, as Snow seems to anti- 
cipate, it would delay Ethel’s marriage? What with one delay and 
another-———” 

Thomas Godolphin’s voice ceased, and his heart stood still, He had 
turned the corner, to the front of the grove of ash-trees, and, stretching 
out before him, was the Dark Plain, with its weird-like bushes, so like 
graves, and—its Shadow, lying cold and still in the white moonlight. 
Yes! there surely lay the Shadow of Ashlydyat, The grey archway rose _ 
behind it; the flat plain extended out before it, and the Shadow was 
between them, all too distinct. The first shock over, Thomas Godolphin’s 

ulses coursed on again. He had seen that Shadow before in his lifetime, 
but he halted to gaze at it again. It was very palpable. The bier, as it 
looked like, in the middle, the mourner at the head, the mourner at the 
foot, each—as a spectator could fancy—with bowed heads. In spite of 
the superstition touching this strange shadow, in which Thomas Godol- 
phin had been brought up, he looked round now for some natural ex- 

lanation of it. He was a man of intellect, a man of the world, a man 
who played his full share in the practical business of every-day life: and 
such men are not given to acknowledge superstitious fancies in this age 
of enlightenment, no matter what bent may have been given to their 
minds in childhood. Therefore Thomas Godolphin ranged his eyes round 
and round in the air, and could see nothing that would solve the mystery. 
“I wonder whether it be possible that certain states of the atmosphere 
should give out these shadows?” he soliloquised. “ But—if so—why 
should it invariably appear in that one precise spot; and in no other? 
Could Snow have seen that, I wonder?” 

He walked on towards Ashlydyat, his head turned sideways always, 
looking at the Shadow. ‘I am glad Janet does not see it! It would 
drighten her into a belief that my father’s end was near,” came his next 
thought. 

Mrs. Verrall, playing the invalid, lay on a sofa, her auburn hair some- 
what dishevelled, her pretty pink cheeks flushed, her satin slippers peep- 
ing out; altogether challenging admiration. The damaged arm, its silk 
sleeve pinned up, was stretched out on a cushion, a small, delicate cambrice 
handkerchief, saturated with water, resting lightly on the burns. A basin 
of water stood near, with a similar handkerchief lying in it, and Mrs. 
Verrall’s maid was near that, ready to change the handkerchiefs as might 
be required. Thomas Godolphin drew a chair near to Mrs. Verrall, and 
listened to the account of the accident, giving her his full sympathy, for 
it might have been a bad one. 

** You must possess great presence of mind,” he observed. “I think 
ye showing it, as you have done in this instance, has won Mr. Snow’s 
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Mrs. Verrall laughed. “TI believe I do possess presence of mind. And 
so does Charlotte. Once, we were out with casi friends in a barouche, 
and the horses took fright, ran up a bank, turned the carriage over, and 
nearly kicked it to pieces. While all with us were frightened in a fearful 
manner, Charlotte and I remained calm and cool.” 

“Tt is a good thing for you,” he observed. 

“T suppose it is. Better, at any rate, than to go mad with fear, as 
some do. Cecil”—turning to her—“has had enough fright to last her 
for a twelvemonth, she says.” 

“Were you present, Cecil?” asked her brother. 

*‘] was present, but I did not see it,” replied Cecil. “ It occurred in 
Mrs. Verrall’s bedroom, and I was standing at the dressing-table, with 
my back to her. The first I knew, or saw, was Mrs. Verrall on the floor, 
with the rug rolled round her.” 

The tea was brought in, and Mrs. Verrall insisted that they should 
remain for it. Thomas pleaded an engagement, but she would not 
listen: they could not have the heart, she said, to leave her all alone. 
So Thomas—the very essence of good feeling and politeness—waived his 
objection and remained. Not the bowing politeness of a petit-mattre, 
but the genuine considerateness that springs from a noble and unselfish 
heart. 

“T am in ecstasy that Verrall was away,” she exclaimed. ‘ He would 
have magnified it into something formidable, and I should not have been 
let stir for a month.” 

“ When do you expect him home ?” asked Thomas Godolphin. 

“T never do expect him until he comes,” replied Mrs. Verrall. ‘ Lon- 
don seems to possess attractions for him. Once up there, he may stay a 
day, or he may stay fifty. I never know.” 

Cecil went up-stairs to put her things on when tea was over, the maid 
attending her. Mrs. Verrall turned her head to see that the door was 
closed, and then spoke abruptly. 

“Mr. Godolphin, can anything be done to prevent the wind whistling 
as it does in these passages ?”’ 

“ Does it whistle?’’ he replied. 

“The last few nights it has whistled—oh, I cannot describe it to you! 

If I were not a good sleeper, it would have kept me awake. I wish it 
could be prevented.” 

“ It cannot be done, I believe, without pulling the house down,” he 

said. ‘ My mother had a great dislike to hear it, and a good deal of 
expense was gone to in trying to remedy it; but it did little or no 


“ What puzzles me is, that the wind should so have been whistling in- 
side the house, when there’s no wind to whistle outside. The weather 
has been quite calm. Sometimes, when it is actually blowing great guns, 
we cannot hear it at all.” , 

“‘ Something peculiar in the construction of the passages,” he carelessly 
remarked. ‘You hear the whistling sound, or not, according to the 
quarter in which the wind may happen to be.” 

“ The servants tell a tale—these old Ashlydyat retainers who remain in 
the house—that this strangely-sounding wind is connected with the Ash- 
lydyat superstition, and foretels ill to the Godolphins.” 
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Thomas Godolphin smiled. “TI am sure you do not give ear to any- 
thing so foolish, Mrs. Verrall.” 

‘«‘ No, that I do not,” she answered. ‘It would take a great deal to 
imbue me with faith in the supernatural. Ghosts! Shadows! Asif an 
body with common sense could believe in such impossibilities! They tel 
another tale about here, do they not? That a shadow of some sort may 
occasionally be seen in the moonbeams, in front of the archway, on the 
Dark Plain; a shadow cast by no earthly substance. Charlotte once de- 
clared she saw it. How I laughed at her !” 

His lips parted as he listened, and he lightly echoed the laugh spoken of 
as Charlotte’s. Considering what his eyes had just seen, the laugh must 
have been a very conscious one. 

“‘ When do you expect your brother home ?” asked Mrs. Verrall. “ He 
seems to be making a stay at Broomhead.” 

“George is not at Broomhead,” replied Thomas Godolphin. “ He 
left three or four days ago. He has joined a party of friends in the 
Highlands. I do not suppose he will return here much before Christmas.” 

Cecil ap . They wished Mrs. Verrall good night, and a speedy 
cure from her burns; and departed. Thomas took the open road-way 
this time, which did not lead them near the ash-trees or the Dark Plain. 


A TELEGRAPHIC DESPATCH. 


“ Crcit,” asked Thomas Godolphin, as they walked along, “ how came 
you to go alone to the Verralls’, in this impromptu fashion ?” 

‘«‘ There was no harm in it,” answered Cecil, who possessed a spice of 
self-will. ‘ Mrs. Verrall said she was lonely, and it would be a charity 
if I or Bessy would go home with her. Bessy could not: she was engaged 
to the rectory. Where was the harm?” 

‘“‘ My dear, had there been ‘harm,’ I am sure you would not have 
wished to go. There was none. Only, I do not care that you should 
become upon very intimate terms with the Verralls. A little visiting on 
either side cannot be avoided: but let it end there.” 

“Thomas! you are just like Janet!” impulsively spoke Cecil. ‘“ She 
does not like the Verralls.” 

“Neither do I. I do not like him. I do not like Charlotte 
Pain——” 

* Janet again!” struck in Cecil. ‘She and you must be constituted 
precisely alike, for you are sure to have the same likes and dislikes. She 
would not willingly let me go to-day; only she could not refuse without 
downright rudeness.” 

“T like Mrs. Verrall the best of them, I was going to say,” he con- 
tinued. “Do not get too intimate with them, Cecil.’’ 

** But you know nothing against Mr. Verrall ?”’ 

*“‘ Nothing whatever. Except that I cannot make him out.” 

“ How do you mean—‘ make him out?’ ”’ 

“‘ Well, Cecil, it may be difficult to define my meaning, so that you 
will understand it. Verrall is so impassive ; so utterly silent with regard 
to himself. Who is he? Where did he come from? Did he = 
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from the moon? Where has he previously lived? What are his family ? 
Where does his property lie P—in the funds, or in land,-or in securities, 
or what? Most men, even though they do come strangers into a neigh- 
‘bourhood, supply indications of some of these things, either accidentally 


or ° 
“ They aa lived in London,” said Cecil. 


“London is a wide place,” answered Thomas Godolphin. 

“ And I’m sure they have plenty of money.” 

“ There’s where the chief puzzle is. When people possess so much 
‘money as Verrall appears to do, they generally make no secret of whence tt 
is derived. Understand, my dear, I cast no suspicion to him in any way: 
I only say that we know nothing of him : or of the ladies either-———” 

. The are very charming ladies,” interrupted Cecil again. ‘“ Es- 
pecially Mrs. Verrall.” 

“Beyond the fact that they are very charming ladies,” acquiesced 
Thomas, in a tone that made Cecil think he was laughing at her: “ you 
should let me finish, my dear. But I would prefer that they were rather 
more open, as to themselves, before they became the too intimate friends 
‘of Miss Cecilia Godolphin.” 

Cecil dropped the subject. She did not always agree with what she 
called Thomas’s prejudices. “ How quaint that old doctor of ours is !” 
she exclaimed. ‘* When he had looked at Mrs. Verrall’s arm, he made 
a great parade of getting out his spectacles, and putting them on, and 
looking again. ‘ What d’ye call it—a burn?’ he asked her. ‘It is a 
burn, is it not?’ she answered, looking at him. ‘No,’ said he, ‘it’s 
nothing but a singe.’ It made her laugh so. I think she was pleased 
to have escaped with so little damage.” 

“That is just like Snow,” said Thomas Godolphin. 

Arrived at home, Miss Godolphin was in the same place, knitting still. 
It was half-past nine. Too late for Thomas to pay his visit to Lady 
Sarah’s. ‘Janet, I fear you have waited tea for us!” said Cecil. 

“To be sure, child. I expected you home to it.” 

Cecil explained why they did not come, telling of the accident to Mrs. 
Verrall. “Eh! but it’s like the young!” said Janet, lifting her hands. 
* Careless! careless! She might have been burnt to death.” 

“She would have been very much more burnt had her dress not been 
silk,” observed Thomas. “Had it been of muslin, like the sleeve, it 
must have caught.” 

Miss Godolphin laid down her knitting and approached the tea-table. 
None must preside at the meals but herself. She inquired of Thomas 
whether he was going out again. 

‘**T suppose not,” he answered, speaking, however, somewhat inde- 
cisively. ‘I should like to have gone, though. Snow tells me Sarah 
Anne is worse.” 

“Weaker, I conclude,” said Janet. 

* Weaker than she has been at all. He thinks there’s no hope of her 
now. No: I will not disturb them,” he decisively added. “ It would 
be hard upon ten o’clock by the time I got there.” 

He took a seat near the fire. Janet went on, preparing the tea. He 
and Cecil both knew that she would expect them to take a cup, whether 
‘they liked it or not. 
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« What sort of a night is it?” she asked. 

“ A lovely night,” he answered. ‘Calm and still, and the moon as 
bright as day. I wish a good strong wind would spring up and blow 
the sickness away ; or a fortnight’s hard frost.” 

“ Oh, talking of wind, Thomas,” interrupted Cecil, who had been put- 
ting her bonnet upon a side-table, “did Mrs. Verrall ask you if anything 
could be done to the passages at Ashlydyat? She said she should. For 
the last few days, the sound of the wind has been so great in them as to 
disturb the house.”’ 

Janet laid down the tea-pot and faced her young sister, a strange 
expression of dismay upon her face. “Cecil!” she uttered, below her 
breath. 

Cecil was surprised. Janet turned to Thomas and gazed at him 
inquiringly. But his face remained quietly impassive. Janet took up 
the teapot again. 

“ What a loud ring!” exclaimed Cecil, as the hall-bell, pulled with 
no gentle hand, echoed and echoed through the house. “ Should it be 
Bessy come home, she thinks she will let us know who’s there.” 

It was not Bessy. A servant entered the room with a telegraphic de- 
spatch. “The man is waiting, sir,” he said, holding out the paper for 
signature to his master. 

Thomas Godolphin affixed his signature, and took up the despatch. 
It came from Scotland. Janet Jaid her hand upon it ere it was open: 
her face looked ghastly pale. ‘ A moment of preparation !” she said. 
“ Thomas, it may have brought us the tidings that we have no longer a 
father.” 

“‘ Nay, Janet, do not anticipate evil,” he answered, though his memo 
flew unaccountably back to that ugly shadow, and to what he had deemed 
would be Janet’s conclusions respecting it. ‘It may not be ill news 
at all.” 

He glanced his eye rapidly and privately over it, while Cecil came and 
stood near them with a stifled sob. Then he held it out to Janet, reading 
it aloud at the’same time. 

**¢ Lady Godolphin to Thomas Godolphin, Esquire. 

“*¢Come at once to Broomhead. Sir George wishes it. Take the first 
train.’ ” 

“ He is not dead, at any rate, Janet,” said Thomas, quietly. ‘“ Thank 
heaven !” 

Janet, her extreme fears relieved, took refuge in displeasure. ‘“ What 
does Lady Godolphin mean, by sending a vague message, like that?” she 
uttered. “Is Sir George worse? Is he ill? Ishein danger? Or has 
the summons not reference at all to his state of health ?” 

Thomas had taken it in his hand again, and was studying the words: 
as we are all apt to do when in uncertainty. He could make no more out 
of them. 

‘* Lady Godolphin should have been more explicit,” he resumed. 

“Lady Godolphin has no right thus to play upon our fears, upon our 
suspense,” said Janet. “ Thomas, I have a great mind to start this night 
for Scotland.” 

“As you please, of course, Janet. It is a long and fatiguing journey 
for a winter’s night.” 
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“ And I object to being a guest at Broomhead, unless driven to it by 
—, you might add,” rejoined Janet. “But our father may be 

ing. 

uf should think not, Janet. Lady Godolphin would certainly have 
said it. Margery, too, would have ae care that those tidints should 
be sent to us.” 

The suggestion reassured Miss Godolphin. She had not thought of 
it. Margery, entirely devoted to the interests of Sir George and his 
children (somewhat in contravention to the interests of my lady) would 
undoubtedly have apprized them were Sir George in danger. ‘‘ What 
shall you do ?”’ inquired Janet of her brother. 

“TT shall do as the despatch desires me—take the first train. Which 
will be at midnight.” 

“ Give it to me again,” said Janet. 

He put the despatch in her hand, and she sat down with it, apparently 
studying its every word. “Vague! vague! can anything be by possi- 
bility more vague ?” she complained. “It leaves us utterly in doubt of 
the motive for sending. Lady Godolphin must have done it purposely to 
try our feelings.” 

“ She has done it in carelessness,” surmised Thomas. 

“Which is as reprehensible as the other,” severely answered Janet. 
“ Thomas, should you find danger when you get there, you will not lose a 
moment in telegraphing to me.” 

‘“‘T should be sure to do so,”” was his answer. 

“ Where are you going ?” continued Janet: for he was preparing to 

0 out. 
ee As far as Lady Sarah’s.” 

Leaving the warm room for the street, the night air seemed to strike 
upon him with a chill, which he had not experienced when he went out 
a and he returned and put on his great-coat. He could not 
eave Prior's Ash before midnight, unless he had commanded a special 
train, which the circumstances did not appear to call for. At 12-5 a mail 
train passed through the place, stopping at the station ; and by that he 
resolved to go. 

Grame House, as you may remember, was situated at the opposite end 
of the town to Ashlydyat, past All Souls’ church. Thomas Godolphin 
walked briskly along the pavement, his thoughts running upon many 
things, but chiefly on the unsatisfactory despatch. Very unsatisfactory 
he felt it to be; almost unpardonably so: and a vague fear crossed and 
recrossed his mind that Sir George might be in danger. Looking at it 
from a sober point of view, his judgment said No. But we cannot always 
look at suspense soberly : neither could Thomas Godolphin. 

A dark figure was leaning over the rectory gate, shaded by the dark 
trees from the rays of the moon. But, though the features of the face 
were obscure, the outline of the clerical hat was visible; and by that Mr. 
Hastings could be known. Thomas Godolphin stopped. 

“ Youare going this way late,” said the rector. 

J m It is late for a visit to Lady Sarah’s. But I wish particularly to see 
them. 

“ T have now come from thence,” returned Mr. Hastings. 

“ Sarah Anne grows weaker, I hear.” 
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« Ay. I have been saying prayers over her.” 

Thomas Godolphin felt shocked. “Is she so near death as that?” 
he asked, in a hushed tone. 

“So near death as that!” repeated the clergyman, in an accent of 
reproof. “I did not think to hear a like remark from Mr. Godolphin. 
My good friend, is it only when death is near that we are to pray?” 

“Tt is mostly when death is near that prayers are said over us,” replied 
Thomas Godolphin. 

“ True—for those who have known when and how to pray for them- 
selves. Look at that girl: —_ away from among us, with all her 
worldly thoughts, her selfish habits, her evil, peevish temper! But that 
God’s ways are not as our ways, we might be tempted to question why 
such as these are removed ; such as Ethel left. The one child as near 
akin to an angel as it is weil possible to be, here ; the other . In our 
blind judgment, we may wonder that she, most ripe for heaven, should 
not be taken to it, and that other one left, to be pruned and dug around ; 
to have, in short, a chance given her of making herself better.” 

“Ts she so very ill ?” 

‘| think her so; as does Snow. Jt was what he said that sent me 
up. Her frame of mind is not a desirable one: and, I have been trying 
to do my part. I shall be with her again to-morrgw.” : 

Thomas Godolphin walked onwards. Ere he had gone many steps, 
he remembered that Maria Hastings was at Broomhead, and it might 
be civil to tell the rector of his journey. “ Have you any m for 
your daughter?” he asked. “I start in two hours time for Scotland.” 
And then he explained why: telling of their uncertainty. 

‘*‘ When shall you be coming back again?’’ inquired Mr. Hastings. 

“ Within a week. Unless my father’s state should forbid it. Ima 
be wishing to take a holiday at Christmas time, or thereabouts, so shall 
not stay away now. George is absent, too.” 

“ Staying at Broomhead ?” 

“No: he is not at Broomhead now.” 

‘Will you take charge of Maria back again? We want her home.” 

“ If you wish it, I will. But I should think they would all be return- 
ing very shortly. Christmas is intended to be spent here.” 

‘“‘ You may depend upon it, Christmas will not see Lady Godolphin at 
Prior’s Ash, unless the fever shall have departed, to spend its Christmas 
in some other place,” cried the rector. 

“ Well, I shall hear their plans when I get there.” 

“Bring Maria with you, Mr. Godolphin. Tell her it is my wish. 
Unless you find that there’s a prospect of her speedy return with Lady 
Godolphin. In that case, you may leave her.” 

** Very well,” replied Thomas Godolphin. 

He continued his way, and Mr. Hastings looked after him in the bright 
moonlight, till his form disappeared in the shadows cast by the road-side 
trees. 

It was striking ten as Thomas Godolphin opened the iron gate at Lady 
Sarah Grame’s: the heavy booming bell of the clock at All Souls’ came 
sounding against his ear in the stillness of the calm night. The house, 
all save from one window, looked dark: even the hall lamp was out, and 
he feared they might all have retired. From that window a dull light 
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shone behind the blind : a stationary light it had been of late, to be seen 
by any nocturnal wayfarer all night long; for it came from the sick- 
ber 


Elizabeth opened the door. “Oh, sir!” she exclaimed, in the surprise 
of seeing him so late, “I think Miss Ethel has gone up to bed.” 

Lady Sarah came running down the stairs as he stepped into the hall : 
she also was surprised at the late visit. 

“T would not have disturbed you, but that I am about to depart for 
Broomhead,” he explained. “A telegraphic despatch has arrived from 
Lady Godolphin, calling me thither. I should like to see Ethel, if con- 
venient. I know not how long I may be away.” 

“ T sent Ethel to bed: her head ached,” said Lady Sarah. “It is not 
many minutes since she went up. Oh, Mr. Godolphin, this has been 
such a day of grief! heads and hearts alike aching.” 

Thomas Godolphin entered the drawing-room, and Lady Sarah Grame 

ed to her younger daughter’s chamber. Softly opening the door, 
she looked in. Ethel, undisturbed by the noise of Thomas Godolphin’s 
visit—for she had not supposed it to be a visit relating to her—was 
kneeling down beside the bed, saying her prayers, her fair face buried in 
her hands, her hands buried in the counterpane, and the light from the 
candle shining on her smooth hair. A minute or two, during which 
Lady Sarah remained still, and then Ethel rose. She had not yet begun 
to undress. 

It was the first intimation she had that any one was there, and she re- 
coiled with surprise. ‘“ Mamma, how you startled me! Sarah Anne is 
not worse ?” 

“ She can’t well be worse on this side the grave: I don’t know what 

u would ‘have, Ethel!” was the peevish retort. ‘Mr. Godolphin is 
‘below and wants to see you.” 

She went down instantly. Lady Sarah did not accompany her, but 
passed into her sick daughter’s room. The fire in the drawing-room was 
alight still, and Elizabeth had been in to stir it up. Thomas Godolphin 
stood over it with Ethel, telling her of his coming journey and its cause. 
The red embers threw a glow upon her face: her brow looked heavy, 
her eyes swollen. 

He saw the signs, and laid his hand fondly upon her head. ‘“ What 
has given you the headache, Ethel ?” 

The ready tears came into her eyes, glistening on her eyelids. “It 
does ache very much,” she answered. 

“Has crying caused it ?” 

“ Yes,” she replied. “It is of no use to deny it, for you would see it 
by my swollen eyelids. I have wept to-day until it seems that I can 
— no longer, and it has made my eyes ache and my head dull and 
«But, my darling, you should not give way to this grief. It may 
render you seriously ill.” 

“Oh Thomas! how can I help it?” she returned, with emotion, as the 
tears dropped swiftly over her cheeks. ‘We begin to see that there is 
no chance of Sarah Anne’srecovery. Mr. Snow told mamma so to-day: 
and he sent up Mr. Hastings.” 

“ Ethel, will your grieving alter it ?” 
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Ethel wept silently. There was full .and entire confidence between her 
and Thomas Godolphin : she could tell out all her thoughts, her troubles 
to him, as she could have told them to a mother—if she had had a mother 
who loved her. 

“If she were but a little more fit to go, the pain would seem less,” 
breathed Ethel. “That is, we might feel more reconciled to losing her. 
But you know what she is, Thomas. When I have tried to talk a little 
bit ae heaven, or to read a psalm to her, she would not listen: she 
said it made her dull, it gave her the horrors. How can she, who has 
never thought of God, be fit to meet Him ?” 

Ethel’s tears were deepening into sobs. Thomas Godolphin involun- 
tarily thought of what Mr. Hastings had just said to him. His hand 
still rested on the head of Ethel. 

“ You are fit to meet Him!” he exclaimed, involuntarily. “ Ethel, 
whence can have arisen the difference between you? You are sisters ; 
reared in the same home.” 

“TI do not know,” said Ethel, simply. “I have always thought a 

at deal about heaven ; I suppose it is that. A lady, whom we knew 
as children, used to buy us a good many story-books, and mine were 
always stories of heaven. It was that which first got me into the habit 
of thinking of it.” 

*¢ And why not Sarah Anne ?” 

“ Sarah Anne would not read them. She liked Stories of gaiety ; balls, 
and such-like.” 

Thomas smiled; the words were so simple and natural. ‘“ Had the 
fiat gone forth for you, instead of for her, Ethel, it would have brought 
you no dismay.” 

“ Only that I must leave all my dear ones behind me,” she answered, 
looking up at him, a bright smile shining through her tears. “I should 
know that God would not take me, unless it were for the best. Oh 
Thomas! if we could but save her !” 

“Child, you contradict yourself. If what God does must be for the 
best—and it is—that thought should reconcile you to the parting with 
Sarah Anne.” | 

“ Y—es,” hesitated Ethel. ‘Only I fear she has never thought of it 
herself, or in any way prepared for it.” 

“ Do you know that I have to find fault with you?” resumed Thomas 
Godolphin, after a pause. ‘ You have not been true to me, Ethel.” 

_ She turned her eyes upon him in complete surprise, the tears dry- 
ing up. 

Did you not promise me—did you not promise Mr. Snow, not to 
enter your sister’s chamber while the fever was upon her? I hear that 
you were in it often: her head nurse.” 

The hot colour flushed into the face of Ethel. “ Forgive me, Thomas,” 
she whispered, “I could not help myself. Sarah Anne—it was on the 
third morning of her illness, when I was getting up—suddenly began to 
cry out for me very much, and mamma came to my bedroom and desired 
me to go to her. I said that Mr. Snow had forbidden me, and that I 
had promised you. It made mamma angry: she asked if I could be so 
selfish as to regard a promise before Sarali Anne’s life; that she might 
die if I thwarted her: and she took me by the arm and pulled mein. I 
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would have told you, Thomas, that I had broken my word ; I wished to 
tell you; but mamma forbid me.” 

omas Godolphin stood looking at her. There was nothing to 
answer : he had known, in his deep and trusting love, that the fault had 
not lain with Ethel. She mistook his silence, thinking he was vexed. 

“You know, Thomas, so long as am I here in mamma’s home, her 
child, it is to her that I owe obedience,” she gently pleaded. ‘As soon 
as I shall be your wife, I shall owe it and give it implicitly to you.” 

“ You are right, my darling.” 

“ And it was productive of no ill consequences,” she resumed. “TI did 
not catch the fever. Had I found myself growing in the least ill, I 
should have sent for you and told you the truth.” 

“Ethel!” he impulsively cried, very impulsively for calm Thomas 
Godolphin, “had you caught the fever, I should never have forgiven 
those who led you into the danger. I could not lose you.” 

“ Hark!” said Ethel. “ Mamma is calling.” 

Lady Sarah had been calling to Mr. Godolphin. Thinking she was 
not heard, she now came down the stairs and entered the room, wringing 
her hands; her eyes were moist, her sharp thin nose was redder than 
usual. * Oh dear, I don’t know what we shall do with her!” she uttered. 
“She is so ill, and it makes her so fretful. Mr. Godolphin, nothing will 
satisfy her now but she must see you.” 

“See me!” repeated he. 

“She will, she says. I told her you were departing for Scotland, and 
she burst out crying, and said if she was to die she should never see you 
again. Do you mind going in? You are not afraid?” 

“No, I am not afraid,” said Thomas Godolphin. ‘The infection 
cannot have remained all this while. And if it had, I should not 
fear it.” 

Lady Sarah Grame led the way up-stairs. Thomas followed her. 
Ethel stole in afterwards. Sarah Anne lay in bed, her thin face, drawn 
and white, raised upon the pillow ; her hollow eyes were strained forward 
with a fixed look. III as he had been led to suppose her, he was scarcel 
= to see her like this; and it shocked him. A cadaverous face, 
ooking ripe for the tomb. 

“Why have you never come to see me?” she asked, in her hollow 
voice, as he approached and leaned over her. “ You’d never have come 
till I died. You only care for Ethel.” 

“I would have come to see you had I known you wished it,” he 
answered. “ But you do not look strong enough to receive visitors.” 

“They might cure me if they would,” she continued, her breath 

anting. ‘I want to go away somewhere, and that Snow won’t let me. 
f it were Ethel, he would take care to cure her.” 

** He will let you go as soon as you are equal to it, I am sure,” said 
Thomas Godolphin. 

“‘ Why should the fever have come to me at all?—why couldn’t it have 
gone to Ethel instead? She’s strong. She’d have got well in no time. 

t’s not fair——” 

“ My dear child, my dear dear child, you must not excite yourself,” 
implored Lady Sarah, abruptly interrupting her. 

“I shall speak,” cried Sarah Anne, with a touch, feeble though it was, 
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of her old peevish vehemence. ‘“ Nobody’s thought of but Ethel. If you 
had had your way,” looking hard at Mr. Godolphin, “ she’d not have been 
allowed to come near me; no, not if I had died.” 

She altered into whimpering tears. Lady Sarah whispered to him to 
leave the room: it would not do, this excitement. Thomas wondered 
why he had been brought to it. “I will come and see you again when 
you are better,” he soothingly whispered. 

“No you won’t,” sobbed Sarah Anne. ‘“ You are going to Scotland, 
and I shall be dead when you come back. I don’t want to die. Why 
do they frighten me with their prayers? Good-by, Thomas Godolphin.” 

The last words were called after him; when he had taken his leave 
of her and was quitting the room. Lady Sarah attended him to the 
threshold: her eyes full, her hands lifted. “ You may see that there’s no 
hope of her!” she wailed. 

homas did not think there was the slightest. To"his eye—though it 
was not so practised an eye in sickness as Mr. Snow’s, or even as that of 
the rector of All Souls’—it appeared that in a very few days, perhaps 
hours, hope for Sarah Anne Grame would be over for ever. 

Ethel waited for him in the hall, and was leading the way back to the 
drawing-room ; but he told her he could not stay longer, and opened the 
front door. She ran past him into the garden, putting her hand in his 
as he came out. 

“T wish you were not going away,” she sadly said, her spirits that 
night very unequal, causing her to see things with a gloomy eye. 

“T wish you were going with me!”’ replied Thomas Go olphin. “Do 
not weep, Ethel. I shall soon be back again.” , 

“‘Everything seems to make me weep to-night. You may not be 
back until—until the worst is over. Oh! if she might but be saved !” 

He held her face close to him, gazing down at it in the moonlight. 
And then he took from it his farewell kiss. ‘‘ God bless you, my darling, 
for ever and for ever !” 

“May He bless you, Thomas!” she answered with streaming eyes: 
and, for the first time in her life, his kiss was returned. Then they 
parted. He watched Ethel in-doors, and went back to Prior’s Ash. 


Ill. 


DEAD! 


“ Tuomas, my son, I must go home. I don’t want to die, away from 
Ashlydyat !” 

A dull pain shot across Thomas Godolphin’s heart at the words. Did 
he think of the old superstitious tradition—that evil was to fall upon the 
Godolphins when their chief should die, and not at Ashlydyat? At Ash- 
lydyat his father could not die ; he had put that out of his power when he 
let it to strangers: in its neighbourhood, he might. 

“The better plan, sir, will be for you to return to the Folly, as you 
seem to wish it,’’ said Thomas. ‘ You will soon be strong enough to 
undertake the journey.” 

The decaying knight was sitting on a sofa in his bedroom. His second 
fainting-fit had lasted some hours—if that, indeed, was the proper name 
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to give to it—and he had recovered, only to be more and more weak. He 
grown pretty well after the first attack—when are found 
him in his chamber on the floor, the day Lady Godolphin had gone to 

y her visit to Selina. The next time, he was on the lawn before the 
in talking to Charlotte Pain, when he suddenly fell to the ground. 
He did not recover his consciousness until evening ; and, nearly the first 
wish he expressed, was a desire to see his son Thomas. “ Telegraph for 
him,” he said to Lady Godolphin. 

“ But, you are not seriously ill, Sir George,” she answered. 

“ No, Dut I should like him here. Telegraph to him to start by first 
train.” 

Which was what Lady Godolphin did, accordingly, sending the mes- 

that angered Miss Godolphin. But, in this case, Lady pc wre 
did not deserve so much blame as Janet cast to her: for she did debate 
the point with herself whether she should say Sit George was ill, or not. 
Believing, herself, that these two fainting-fits had proceeded from want 
of strength only, that they were but the effect of his long previous illness, 
and would be productive of no bad result, she determined not to speak of 
it. Hence the imperfect message. 

Neither did Thomas Godolphin see much cause for fear when he ar- 
rived at Broomhead. Sir George did not look better than when he had 
quitted Prior’s Ash, but neither did he look much worse. On this, the 
second day, he had been well enough to converse with Thomas upon 
business affairs: and, that over, he suddenly broke out with the above 
wish. Thomas mentioned it when he joined Lady Godolphin afterwards. 
It did not meet her approbation. 

“You should have opposed it entirely,” said she to him, in a firm, 
hard tone. 

“ But why so, madam?” asked Thomas. “If my father’s wish is to 
return to Prior’s Ash, he should return.” 

“ Not while the fever lingers there. Were he to take it—and die— 
you would never forgive yourself.”’ 

Thomas had no fear of the fever on his own score, and did not fear it 
for his father. He intimated as much. “It is not the fever that will 
hurt him, Lady Godolphin.” 

“You have no right to say that. Lady Sarah Grame, a month 
ago, might have said she did not fear it for Sarah Anne. And now 
Sarah Anne is dying !” 

“Or dead,” put in Charlotte Pain, who was leaning listlessly against 
the window frame, devoured with ennui. 

“Yes; or dead,” assented Lady Godolphin. “ You confess you did not 
think she could last more than a day or two, the night you left.” 

“I certainly did not,” said Thomas. “She looked fearfully ill and 
emaciated. But that has nothing to do with Sir George.’’ 

“T cannot conceive how you could have been so imprudent as to venture 
into Sarah Anne Grame’s chamber!” emphatically cried my lady. ‘‘In- 
deed, that you went to the house at all while the sickness was in it, one 
can only wonder at.” 

“There could be no risk in my going into the chamber, Lady 
Godolphin. Nothing is the matter with her now, but debility.” 

“You don’t know, Thomas Godolphin, when risk ends or when it 
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begins,” retorted Lady Godolphin. “ But that. so many hours had 
elapsed before you came here, anew in all the blow of the railway 
journey, I should not have thanked you.” 

Thomas smiled. But he wished he had said nothing of his visit to the 
sick-chamber, for he was one of those who observe strict consideration 
for the feelings and prejudices of others. There was no help for it now. 
He turned to Maria Hastings. 

“Shall you be afraid to go back to Prior’s Ash ?”’ ) 

“ Not at all,” replied Maria. “I should not mind if I were going to- 
day, so far as the fever is concerned.” 

“ That is well,” he said. ‘ Because I have orders to convey you back 
thither with me.” 

Charlotte Pain lifted her head with a start. The news aroused her. 
Maria, on the contrary, thought he was speaking in jest. ® 

“No, indeed I am not,’”’ said Thomas Godolphin. “Mr. Hastings 
made a request to me, madam, that I would take charge of his daughter 
when I returned,” continued he to Lady Godolphin. ‘“ He wants her 
back, he says.” 

“‘ Mr. Hastings is very polite!” ironically replied my lady. ‘ Maria 
will go back when I choose to spare her.” 

“| hope you will allow her to return with me—uonless you shall soon 
be returning yourself,” said Thomas Godolphin. 

“It is not I that shall be returning to Prior’s Ash yet,” said my lady. 
“ The sickly old place must give proof of itse#enewed health first. You 
will not get either me or Sir George there on this side Christmas.” 

“Then I think, Lady Godolphin, you must offer no objection to my 
taking charge of Maria,” said Thomas, courteously but firmly, leaving the 
discussion of Sir George’s return to another opportunity. ‘I passed my 
word to Mr. Hastings.” 

Charlotte Pain, all animation now, approached Lady Godolphin. She 
was thoroughly sick and tired of Broomhead : since George Godolphin’s 
departure, she had been projecting how she could get away from it. 
Here was the solution of her difficulty. 

“Dear Lady Godolphin, you must allow me to depart with Mr. 
Godolphin—whatever you may do by Maria Hastings,” she exclaimed. 
“TI said nothing to you—for I really did not see how I was to get back, 
knowing you would not permit me to travel so far alone—but Mrs. 
Verrall is very urgent for my return. And now that she is suffering 
from this burn, as Mr. Godolphin has brought us news, it is the more 
incumbent upon me to be at home.” 

Which was a nice little fib of Miss Charlotte’s. Her sister had never 
once hinted that she wished her to go home: but, a fib or two, more or 
less, was nothing to Charlotte. 

* You are tired of Broomhead,” said Lady Godolphin. 

Charlotte’s colour never varied, her eye never drooped, as she pro- 
tested that she should not tire of Broomhead were she its inmate for a 
twelvemonth, that it was quite a paradise upon earth. Maria kept her 
head bent while Charlotte said it, half afraid lest unscrupulous Charlotte 
should call upon her to bear testimony to its truth. But that very morn- 
DE she had protested to Maria that the ennui of the place was killing 
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“ I don’t know,” said Lady Godolphin, shrewdly. “Unless Iam 
wrong, Charlotte, you have been anxious to quit it. What was it that 
Mr. G hinted at—about escorting you young ladies back, and I 
stopped him ere it was half spoken ? Prior's Ash would talk if I sent 
you home under his convoy.”’ 


“ Mr. Godolphin is not George,” rejoined Charlotte. 

“No. He is not,” replied my lady, significantly. 

“ Lady Godolphin, pardon me if I urge our departure upon you,”’ said 
Charlotte. “I think you ought to allow us to take advantage of this 
opportunity to return. A sick-house may be better without us. We 
are of no use to Sir George: and Margery said openly the other night 
that we should be better away. In his uncertain state it is hard to say 
when you may be able to get away, and we might be kept here all the 
wmter, waiting for an escort.” 

Lady Godolphin made no reply to this, but she did not seem to reject 
the reasoning, if her manner might be any criterion. ‘“ How many of 
those miserable Bonds have the fever taken off?” she asked of Thomas 
Godolphin. 

“ Bond himself, and the son.”’ 

“Why ! the very two who could be least well spared !” exclaimed my 
lady, as if she were reasoning upon the most worldly matter. ‘ But the 
wife and young ones won’t be much worse off without them, for they 
spent all their earnings upon themselves.” 

“ Had they been in the habit of spending less upon themselves, they 
might not have succumbed to the fever. So Mr. Snow says.” 

“ What does Snow think of the fever? That it will linger long ?” 

“On the night I came away, he told me he believed it was, at last, 

ing. I hope he will prove right. You may be at Prior’s Ash yet, 

ady Godolphin, to eat your Christmas dinner.” 

The subject of departure was settled amicably: both the young ladies 
were to return to Prior’s Ash under the charge of Mr. Godolphin. 
There are some men, single men though they be, and not men in years, 
whom society is content to recognise as entirely fit escorts. ‘Thomas 
Godolphin was one. Had my lady despatched the young ladies home 
under the wing of Mr. George, she might never have heard the last of 
it from Prior’s Ash: but the most inveterate scandal-monger in it, would not 
have questioned the thorough trustworthiness of his elder brother. My 
lady was also brought to give her consent to her own departure for it by 
ar provided Mr. Snow would assure her that the place was 
“ e.” 

Thomas Godolphin spoke to his father of his marriage arrangements. 
He had received a letter from Janet, written the morning after his depar- 
ture, in which she agreed to the proposal that Ethel should be her tem- 
— guest. This removed all barrier to the immediate union. 

“But, Thomas, if Sarah Anne should die ?” debated Sir George. 
The conversation was taking place on the day prior to that fixed for 
their quitting Broomhead, where Thomas had now been four days. 

‘In that case, I suppose it would have to be postponed,” he replied. 
“ But, largue better news. That she is not dead yet, is certain, or 
else they would have written to me. And, in these cases, if a pa- 
tient can struggle on through the first extreme debility, recovery may 
supervene.”’ 
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“ Have heard from Ethel ?” 

“No. I have written to her twice. But, in each letter I told her I 
should soon be home, therefore she most likely would not write, thinking 
it might miss me. Had the worst happened, they would have written 
at all a 

“Then you marry directly, if Sarah Anne lives ?” 

“Directly. In January at the latest.” 

‘God bless you both!” cried the old knight. “ She’ll be a wife in a 
thousand, Thomas.” 

Thomas thought she would. He did not say it. 

“It’s the best plan; it’s the best plan,” continued Sir George in a 
dreamy tone, gazing into the fire. ‘No use to turn the girls out of 
their home. It will not be for long; not for long. 'Thomas”—turning 
his haggard, but still fine blue eye upon his son—“ I wish I had never 
left Ashlydyat !” 

Thomas was silent. None had more bitterly regretted the departure 
from it than he. 

“‘T wish I could go back to it to die!” 

“ My dear father, I hope that you will yet live many years to bless 
us. If you can get through this winter->and I see no reason whatever 
why you should not, with care—you may regain your strength and be 
as well again as any of us.” 

Sir George shook his head. ‘It will not be, Thomas. I shall not 
long keep you out of Ashlydyat. Mind!” he added, turning upon 
Thomas with surprising energy, “I will go back before Christmas to 
Prior’s Ash. The last Christmas that I shall see shall be spent with 
my children.” 

“Yes, indeed I think you should come back,” warmly acquiesced 
Thomas. 

“Therefore, if you find, when Christmas is close upon us, that I am 
not amongst you, that you hear no tidings of my coming amongst you, 
you come off here at once and fetch me. Do you hear, Thomas? I 
enjoin it upon you now with a father’s authority; do not forget it, or 
disobey it. My lady fears the fever, and would keep me: but I must 
be at Prior’s Ash.” 

“I will certainly obey you, my father,” replied Thomas Godolphin. 

Telegraphic despatches seemed to be the order of the day with 
Thomas Godolphin. They were all sitting together that evening, Sir 
George having come down stairs, when a servant called Thomas out of 
the room. A telegraphic message had arrived for him at the station, and 
aman had brought it over. A conviction of what it contained flashed 
over Thomas Godolphin’s heart as he opened it—the death of Sarah 
Anne Grame. 

From Lady Sarah it proved to be. Not a much more satisfactory 
message than had been Lady Godolphin’s: for if hers had been unex- 
planatory, this was incoherent : 

“The breath has just gone out of my dear child’s body. I will write 
by next post. She died at four o’clock. How shall we all bear it ?” 

Thomas returned to the room; his mind full. In the midst of his 
sorrow and regret for Sarah Anne, his compassion for Lady Sarah— 
and he did feel all that, with true sympathy—intruded the thoughts of 
his own marriage. It must be postponed now. 
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“What did Andrew want with you?” asked Sir George, when ‘he 


entered. 
“A telegraphic message had come for me from Prior’s Ash.” 
“‘ A business message ?” 


“No, sir. It is from Lady Sarah.” 

By the tone of his voice, by the falling of his countenance, they could 
read instinctively what had occurred. But they kept silence ; all; wait- 
ing for him to speak further. 

“Poor Sarah Anne is gone. She died at four o’clock.” 

“This will make a delay in your plans, Thomas,” observed Sir George, 
after some minutes had been given to expressions of regret. 

“Tt will, six.” 

The knight leaned over to his son, and spoke in a whisper, meant for 
his ear alone: “I shall not be very long after her. I feel that I shall 
not. You may yet take Ethel home at once to Ashlydyat.” 

Very early indeed did they start in the morning, long before daybreak. 
Prior’s Ash they would reach, all things being well, at nine at night. 
Margery was sent to attend them, a very dragon of a guardian, as 
particular as Miss Godolphin herself—had a guardian been necessary. 

Charlotte Pain did not conceal her delight at her escape, in spite of 
the presence of Margery, who might tell tales. “ Only think what it was 
for me, Mr. Godolphin!” she exclaimed. 

“ You found it dull ?” replied Thomas. 

“Dull! Had I been condemned to remain in it another week, I should 
have been fit to hang myself,” was Charlotte’s answer. 

“Why did you come to it, Miss Pain?” jerked out Margery, resent- 
fully, who was accustomed to say what she thought, no matter to whom. 

“That is my own business, and not yours, Margery woman,” reproved 
Charlotte. 

A somewhat weary day; a long one, at any rate ; and their train steamed 
into the station at Prior's Ash. It was striking nine. Mr. Hastings was 
waiting for Maria, and Mrs. Verrall’s carriage for Charlotte Pain. A few 
minutes were spent in collecting the luggage. 

“Shall I give you a seat as far as the bank, Mr. Godolphin ?” inquired 
Charlotte, who must pass it on her way to Ashlydyat. 

‘Thank you, no. I shall just go up for a minute's call upon Lady 
Sarah Grame.” 

Mr. Hastings, who had been putting Maria into a fly, heard the 
words. He turned hastily, caught Thomas Godolphin’s hand, and drew 
him aside. 

‘“‘ Are you aware of what has occurred?” 

“ Alas, yes!’’ replied Thomas. ‘ Lady Sarah telegraphed to me last 
night.” 

The rector pressed his hand, and returned to his daughter. Thomas 
Godolphin struck off to a by-path, a short cross-cut from the station, 
which would take him to Grame House. 

Six days ago exactly, it was, since he was there before. The house 
looked precisely as it had looked then, all in darkness, save for the dull 
light that burned from Sarah Anne’s chamber. It burnt there still. Then 
it was lighting the living; now 





Thomas Godolphin rang gently at the bell.—Does anybody like to go 
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with a fierce peal to a house where death is an inmate? Elizabeth, as 
was usual, opened the door, and burst into tears when she saw who it was. 
«J said it would bring you back, sir!” she exclaimed. 

“ Does Lady Sarah bear it pretty well ?” he asked, as she showed him 
into the drawing-room. 

“ No, sir, not over well,” sobbed the girl. “I'll tell my lady that you 
are here.”’ 

He stood over the fire, as he had done the other night; it. was low now, 
like it had been then. Strangely still, seemed the house : he could have 
almost teld that one was lying dead in it. He listened, waiting for the 
step of Ethel, hoping she would be the first to come to him. 

Elizabeth returned. ‘* My lady says would you be so good as walk up 
to her, sir ?” 

Thomas Godolphin followed her up-stairs. She made for the room to 
which he had been taken the former night—Sarah Anne’s chamber. In 
point of fact, the chamber of Lady Sarah, but it had been given up to 
Sarah Anne for her illness. Elizabeth, with soft, stealthy tread, crossed 
the corridor to the door, and opened it. 

Was she going to show him into the presence of the dead? He thought 
she must have mistaken Lady Sarah’s orders, and he hesitated on the 
threshold. 

“ Where is Miss Ethel?” he whispered. 

“Who, sir?” _ 

“Miss Ethel. Is she well ?” 

The girl stared at him, flung the door full open, and gave a great cry 
as she flew down the staircase. 

He looked after her in amazement. Had she gone mad? Then he 
turned and walked into the room with a hesitating step. 

Lady Sarah was coming forward to meet him, She was convulsed with 
grief. He took both her hands in his with a soothing gesture, essaying 
a word of comfort: not of inquiry, why she should have brought him to 
this room. He glanced to the bed, expecting to see the corpse upon it, 
rw the bed was empty. And at that moment his eyes caught another 
sight. 

Seated by the fire in an invalid chair, surrounded with pillows, covered 
with shawls, with a wan, attenuated face, and eyes that seemed to have a 
gle .e over them, was—who ? 

Sarah Anne? It certainly was Sarah Anne, and in life yet. For 
she feebly held out her hand in welcome, and the tears suddenly gushed 
from her eyes. “Iam getting better, Mr. Godolphin.” 

Thomas Godolphin—Thomas Godolphin—how shall I write it? For 
one blessed minute he was utterly blind to what it could all mean: his 
whole mind was a chaos of astonished perplexity. And then, as the 
dreadful truth burst upon him, he staggered against the wall, with a 
wailing cry of agony. 

It was Ethel who had died. 
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COLLEY CIBBER. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


Co.iey CreBer manages to keep alive somehow, in = of Pope, and 
not merely because of Pope. Alexander the Great, of Twickenham, did 
his best, or worst, to confer immortality on him, of the ignominious sort. 
But he continues to struggle on in life, and keep his name before the 
public, on a little independence of his own,—apart from the Dunciad’s 
everlasting fame. 

It will always give an awkward look to the personality of Pope’s Satire, 
that the original hero of it was not Cibber himself; but that it was 
arranged for Cibber (without material alteration in the og in subse- 
— editions. The Laureate was made to step into Mr. Theobald’s 
shoes, fit or misfit him how they might. Pope’s first emendation, says 
one of his biographers, was to substitute “ Bayes’s monster-breeding 
breast” for Tibbald’s—i. e. Cibber for Theobald—which, as both were 
dramatic authors, violated no rule of critical propriety :—but when he 
described Bayes as dashing his pen on the ground, and 


Sinking from thought to thought a vast profound, 


every reader saw that the resemblance to the gay, vivacious laureate, who 
was never thoughtful or profound, nor ever affected to be so, was lost. 
* Still more unsuitable was the description of Bayes’s Gothic library, the 
shelves of which groaned under dry bodies of divinity, the commentaries 
of De Lyra, and the translations of Philemon Holland, with black-letter 
treatises from the presses of Caxton and Wynkyn de Worde. Such 
a library might have been collected by Theobald, a professed antiquary, 
but was wholly foreign to the tastes, character, and pursuits of Colley 
Cibber.” This capital error, as Mr. Carruthers contends, was irredeem- 
able: Cibber might as well have acted Fondlewife in a professor’s gown, 
or suit of tragic sables. But the same critic allows that some of the 
minuter alterations show Pope’s unrivalled artistic power; and cites as an 
example the reconstruction of a line in ridicule of one of Theobald’s 
translations—the poet’s description of the altar of Dulness containing 
this allusion, as it originally stood— 


And last a little Ajax tips the spire. 
To make the allusion applicable to Cibber one happy touch sufficed— 
A twisted Birth-day Ode completes the spire. 


And where new lines were necessary to mark the individuality, the dove- 
tailing will be found equally well executed.* Nevertheless, all this dis- 
play of art gives an over artificial air, under the circumstances, to Pope’s 
verse-making indignation. 





* See Carruthers’s Life of Pope, ch. vi. 
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It was in 1742 that the pamphlet appeared, entitled “ A Letter from 
Mr. Cibber to Mr. Pope, inquiring into the motives that might induce 
him, in his satirical works, to be so frequently fond of Mr. Cibber’s 
name.” Horace Walpole alludes to this Letter, in one of his own to 
Mann, and with more than faint praise or languid relish, ‘ Cibber has 
published a little pamphlet against Pope, which has a great deal of spirit, 
and, from some circumstances, will notably vex him.”* Mr, Wright’s 
annotation is, that the pamphlet in question did so “ notably vex’’ the 
port that, ina new edition of the “ Dunciad,” he dethroned Theobald 

: his eminence as King of the Dunces, and enthroned Cibber in his 
stead. 

In the March of that year had been printed the extra book which, at 
Warburton’s request, Pope added to the “ Dunciad;” and at this time, 
“the laurel,” as Johnson expresses it, “ had been for some time upon the 
head of Cibber; a man whom it cannot be supposed that Pope could 
regard with much kindness or esteem, though in one of the Imitations of 
Horace he has liberally enough praised ‘ The Careless Husband.’ In 
‘The Dunciad,’ among other worthless scribblers, he had mentioned 
Cibber; who, in his ‘ Apology,’ complains of the great poet’s unkindness 
as more injurious, ‘because,’ says he, ‘I never have offended him.’ ”t 
In the same “ Apology,” be it observed by the way, the autobiographic 
Apologist had described Pope as “ our great imitator of Horace”’ (p. 19) ; 
“our most celebrated living author” (p. 31); “ our most eminent author” 
(p. 82); and lastly (p. 33), “ this inimitable writer ;” all evident expres- 
sions of hearty admiration, as Mr. Peter Cunningham considers,f or, as 
Cibber expresses it, dealing with him as a gentleman. It might have 
been expected, Johnson goes on to observe, that Pope should have been, 
in some degree, mollified by this submissive gentleness; but no such 
consequence appeared. In the fourth book of the “* Dunciad” he attacked 
Colley with acrimony, “to which the provocation is not easily discoverable.” 
Hence Cibber’s pamphlet—and ¢hence.(in October, 1743) the revised 
edition of the “* Dunciad,” with Colley for King, vice Tibbalds dismissed. 
Cibber retorted with another pamphlet—at which Pope made a show of 
laughing, but if Richardson the painter say true, it was on the wrong 
side of his mouth. There is a deal of truth and sense in Crabbe’s com- 
ment on the nature and effects of a fray like this—the commentator’s 
entire sympathies being with poet against laureate-poetaster : 


Our Pope, they say, once entertain’d the whim, 
Who fear’d not God should be afraid of him ; 
But grant they fear’d him, was it further said, 
That he reform’d the hearts he made afraid ? 
Did Chartres mend? Ward, Waters, and a score 
Of flagrant felons, with his floggings sore ? 

Was Cibber silenced? No; with vigour blest, 
And brazen front, half earnest, half in jest, 

He dared the Bard to battle, and was seen 

In all his glory match’d with Pope and spleen ; 





* Walpole’s Letters (complete edition), vol. i. p. 193. 
t Johnson’s Lives of the Poets: “ Pope.” 
¢ Annotations on Johnson’s Life of Pope. 
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Himself he stripp’d, the harder blow to hit, 
Then boldly match’d his ribaldry with wit ; 
The Poet’s conquest Truth and Time proclaim, 
But yet the battle hurt his peace and fame.* 


In allusion to the story of Cibber having imitated Ambrose Philips, in 
hanging up a rod at Button’s coffee-house, as an intimation of what Pope 
should receive at his hands, in case the satirist chose to hazard it, Leigh 
Hunt has remarked that, although the behaviour of both Philips and 
Cibber has been cried out against as unhandsome, considering the little 
person and bodily infirmities of the illustrious offender; yet, “‘as the 
threateners were so much his inferiors in wit, and he exercised his great 
powers at their expense, it might not be difficult to show that their 
conduct was as good as his. Why attack a man, if he is to be hllowed 
no equality of retaliation? The truth is, that onal satire is itself 
an unhan thing, and a childish one, and there will be no end to 
childish retorts, till the more grown understandings reform.”+ Mr. 
Disraeli (the elder) will have it that there was no malice on Cibber’s 
side, in the originating cause of Pope’s resentment,—viz. Colley’s flmg 
in the character of Bayes) at the “ unowned and condemned comedy of 
the triumvirate of wits, Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot,” Three Hours after 
Marriage,—the said “fling” being a free-and-easy impromptu of the 
actor’s, which (/e affirms) brought Pope behind the scenes, when the 
play was over, livid with pent-up rage, to call Cibber to account, and 
doing so with “all the foul language that a wit out of his senses would 
be capable of, choked with the foam of his passion.” Of the substitution 
of one King for another in the “ Dunciad,” Mr. Disraeli, who is an 
almost fervid Cibberite, observes, that Pope forced a dunce to appear as 
Cibber, but this was not making Cibber a dunce. ‘ This error in Pope 
emboldened Cibber in the contest, for he still insisted that the satire did 
not apply to him; and humorously compared the libel ‘to a purge with 
a wrong label,’ and Pope ‘to an apothecary who did not understand his 
business.’ 
“Cibber triumphed in the arduous conflict,”—of the triumph our 
venerable Isaac has no kind of doubt,—and next he tells us how the 
alm was won, namely, “by that singular felicity of character, that 
inimitable gaieté de ceur, that honest simplicity of truth, from which 
flowed so warm an admiration of the genius of his adversary ; and that 
exquisite ¢act in the characters of men, which carried down this child of 
airy humour to the verge of his ninetieth year, with all the enjoyments 
of strong animal spirits, and all that innocent egotism which became 
frequently a source of his own raillery. He has applied to himself the 
epithet ‘impenetrable,’ which was probably in the mind of Johnson 
when he noticed his ‘impenetrable impudence.’ A critic has charged 
him with ‘ effrontery’. .. For my part, I can almost believe that 
Cibber was a modest man ! [the italics, and the note of admiration, are, 
all of them, Mr. Isaac Disraeli’s, and welcome] as he was most certainly 
@ man of genius [does not this clause deserve italics, and a demonstrative 





* Tales, by the Rev. George Crabbe, No. V., The Patron. 
7 The Town, by Leigh Hunt, vol. ii. ch. viii. 
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note, too?}]. -Cibber had lived a dissipated life, and his philosophical 

indifference, with his careless gaiety, was the breastplate *thch even the 

wit of Pope failed to pierce. During twenty years’ persecution for his 

unlucky Odes, he never lost his temper ; he would read to his friends 

the best things pomted against them, with all the spirit the authors could 

wish ; and ai himself write epigrams for the pleasure of hearing them 

repeated while sitting in coffee-houses.”* Verily, such pleasures are 

among the Curiosities of Literature. 

. Happy the laureate that could so repose upon his laurels. No 

. crum rose-leaf could disecommode our Sybarite, as he lay in clover. 
Meanwhile, however, he had his admirers, to exchange compliments - 
withal. <‘ All eyes direct their rays on him, and crowds turn coxcombs 

| as they gaze.”{ Caw me, caw thee, is a system older by centuries than 

Mr. Cibber, and to this day in full force. 

| Thus we dispose of all poetic merit, 

| Your’s Milton’s genius, and mine Homer’s spirit. 

: Call Tibbald Shakspeare, and he’ll swear the Nine, 

Dear Cibber! never match’d one Ode of thine.t 


Those Odes, to wit, which did their share in bringing the laureateshi 

into contempt, so that, by the beginning of the nineteenth century, it 
required some moral courage in a poet of any mark, to face the ridicule 
that traditionally attached to the office—an appendage happily got rid 
of since a Wordsworth and a Tennyson have successively donned the 
bays. But as for the Birthday Odes, per annum, as per order, of Cibber’s 


manufacture,— 









































Lift up your gates, ye princes, see him come! 
Sound, sound ye viols, be the cat-call dumb ! 

Bring, bring the madding bay, the drunken vine ; 
The creeping, dirty, courtly ivy join. 
And thou! his ahdccnuh, lead on my sons, 
Light-armed with points, antitheses, and puns. . 

And under his, and under Archer’s wing, 

% Gaming and Grub-street skulk behind the King.§ 


Even Grub-street, however, had its jest on Cibber’s appointment to the 
Jaureateship. Not even the Grub-street Journal could refrain from 
improving the occasion, as some pulpiteers have it.’ On the death of 
Eusden, and Colley’s succession to all his honours, that Journal gave 
expression, in an epigram, to the general amaze : 


Well, said Apollo, still ’tis mine 
To give the real laurel : 

For that my Pope, my son divine, 
Of rivals ends the quarrel. 

But guessing who would have the luck 
To be the birth-day fibber, 

I thought of Dennis, Tibbald, Duck, 
But never dreamt of Cibber ! || 





* Disraeli’s Calamities and Quarrels of Authors (edit. 1859), pp. 403, sg. 
t+ The Dunciad, book ii. 

{ Pope’s Imitations of Horace, book ii. ep. ii. 
§ The Dunciad, book i. , || Grub-street Journal, No. 52. 
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Dr. Johnson had his epigram, too—which Garrick once repeated, long 
ears after, to ey Boswell ;—it is a two-edged epigram, com- 

posed in Jacobite mood, and hitting the King as hard as his new Boet: 


Fo | a still survives in Maro’s strain, 

And Spenser’s verse prolongs Eliza’s reign ; 
Great George’s acts let tuneful Cibber sing ; 
For Nature form’d the Poet for the King. 


It is amusing to find Cibber on one occasion consulting Johnson as to one 
of his birth-day Odes, a long time before it was wanted. “I objected 
very freely to several passages. Cibber lost patience, and would not read 
his Ode to an end. [Old Mr. Disraeli, we suppose, would never have 
been induced to believe that.] When we had done with criticism, we 
walked over to Richardson’s, the author of ‘ Clarissa,’ and I wondered to 
find Richardson displeased that ‘I did not treat Cibber with more 
respect.’ Now, sir, to talk of respect for a player! (smiling disdain- 
fully).”¢ It was Johnson’s habit to speak with disdain of players in 

neral, and of Cibber in particular. On another occasion he expresses 

is wonder that a man, who for forty years had lived with the great and 
witty, should have acquired so ill the arts of conversation as the late 
laureate ; “ and he had but half to furnish; for one half of what he said 
was oaths.” Johnson allowed considerable merit to his comedies, how- 
ever; and said there was no reason to believe that the “‘ Careless Hus- 
band” was not written by himself.t The Doctor preferred anything of 
Cibber’s—even his conversation—to his Odes. He evidently regarded 
them as the reductio ad absurdum of official drivel—At another time we 
find the Doctor telling Boswell of Cibber’s once having abused Pindar to 
him—*“ and then showed me an Ode of his own, with an absurd couplet, 
making a linnet soar on an eagle’s wing.” Johnson told him that when 
the ancients made a simile, they made it like something real. 

But even Churchill, with all his Popish contempt for Colley, was fain 
to own that below the depth of Colley’s bathos, might sink, with 
Falstaff’s own “alacrity in sinking,” his successor to the bays ;—so that 
to Whitehead was reserved, on this showing, the divine right of facile 
princeps in a new Dunciad. Not that Churchill loves Cibber more, but 
that he loves Whitehead still less. 


“4 








On his own works, with laurel crown’d, 

Neatly and elegantly bound 

(For this is one of many rules, 

With writing lords, and laureate fools, 

And which for ever must succeed 

With other lords who cannot read, 

However destitute of wit, 

To make their works for bookcase fit), 

Acknowledged master of those seats, 

Cibber his Birth-day Odes repeats, 
With triumph now possess that seat, 

With triumph now thy Odes repeat ; 













* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, sub anno 1740. 
+ Ibid., sub anno 1777. t Ibid., 1776 
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Unrivall’d vigils proudly keep, 

Whilst every hearer’s lull’d to sleep ; 
But know, pa bard! when Fate, 
Which still pursues thy name with hate, 
The regal laurel blasts, which now 
Blooms on the placid Whitehead’s brow, 
Low must descend thy pride and fame, 
And Cibber’s be the second name !* 


Fielding is another notable on the list of Colley’s distinguished foemen. 
In novel, pamphlet, and play, Fielding shows him no quarter, grants 
him no respite. ‘The opening chapter of “Joseph Andrews” ironically 
commends the “ Apology” as an “admirable pattern of the amiable”— 
“written by the great person himself, who lived the life he hath recorded, 
and is by many thought to have lived such a life only in order to write 
it . . . . How artfully doth he, by insinuating that he escaped being 
promoted to the highest stations in church and state, teach us a con- 
tempt for worldly grandeur! How strongly doth he inculcate an abso- 
lute submission to our superiors! Lastly, — completely doth he arm 
us against so uneasy, so wretched a passion as the fear of shame! How 
clearly doth he expose the emptiness and vanity of that phantom, repu- 
tation!”¢ Then again we are told of Parstn Adams, that ‘he did no 
more than Mr. Colley Cibber apprehend any such passions as malice and 
envy to exist in mankind”—which is, indeed, said to be less remarkable 
in a country parson than in “a gentleman who has passed his life behind 
the scenes, a place which hath seldom been thought the school of inno- 
cence; and where a very little observation would have convinced the 
great apologist that those passions have a real existence in the human 
mind.”{ Further on we have a hit at “the great Cibber, who confounds 
all number, gender, and breaks through every rule of grammar at his 
will,”§ unrivalled, in short, at distorting the English language. Later 
again, at a crisis in the story, some indefinite Muse is invoked, in 
burlesque grandiloquence—“ Thou who without the assistance of the 
least spice of literature, and even against his inclination, hast, in some 
pages of his book, forced Colley Cibber to write English ; do thou assist 
me in what I find myself unequal to.’’|| And the penultimate chapter of 
all winds up with a fling at “a late apologist, a pattern to all bio- 
graphers.”4 

Cibber had, in his “ Apology,” spoken incidentally, and insultingly, of 
Fielding as “a broken wit’’—a “ Herculean satirist,” a ‘ Drawcansir in 
wit, who spared neither friend nor foe.” Fielding had already provoked 
him, however, by a scene in one of his farces, in which Lord Place thus 
appraises and disposes of the bays :—one boozing voter wants to be made 
a beef-eater, on the supposition that the post implies a deal of beef-eating ; 
another owns he should like the cellar, for he has an uncommon love of 
sack ; to the latter, my lord replies : 


Sack, say you? Odso! you shall be Poet-Laureate. 





* Churchill’s Poems: The Ghost, book ii. ; 
+ Joseph Andrews, book i. ch. i. t Ibid., ch. iii. 
§ Ch. vii. | Book iii. ch. vi. q Ibid., ch. xii. 
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Qud Voter. Poet! no, my lord; I am no — I can’t make verses. 
Lord Place. No matter for that, you will be able to make odes. 
Qnd Voter. Odes, my lord! What are those ? 
Lord Place. Faith, sir, I can’t tell what they are, but I know you may be 
qualified for the place without being a poet.* 


Nor did the Laureate escape Fielding’s mocking spirit in another 
dramatic squib—where he figures as Ground-Jvy, patching-up and re- 
modelling and amending Shakspeare’s “ King John.” It was a maxim 
of his, n den he was at the head of theatrical affairs, “that no play, tho’ 
ever so good, would do without alteration. For instance, in the play 
before us, the bastard Faulconbridge is a most effeminate character, for 
which reason I would cut him out, and put all his sentiments in the 
mouth of Constance, who is so much properer to speak them. Let me 
tell fyou, Mr. Apollo, propriety of character, dignity of diction, and 
emphasis of sentiment, are the things I chiefly consider on these occa- 
a Two of the other characters thus discuss Ground-Ivy’s tactics 
taste : 


Sourwit, . . . To think of this gentleman for altering Shakspeare ! 

Medley. Sir, 1 will maintain this gentleman as proper as any man in the king- 
dom for the business. 

Sourwit. Indeed ! 

Medley. Ay, sir ; for as Shakspeare is already good enough for people of taste, 
he must be altered to the palates of those who on none; and if you will grant 
that, who can be properer to alter him for the worse ?+ 


As regards his Shakspeare botchings and butcheries, Cibber has recently 
found an apologist in Mr. Charles Reade,—who pronounces him the only 
actor since Shakspeare’s time who had both acted and written well,— 
says that Pope’s personal resentment misleads the readers of English 
poetry as to Cibber’s real place among the wits of the day, and that while 
ope was not so deep in the drama as in other matters, Cibber was one of 
its luminaries, and wrote some of the best comedies of the day,—then 
a in the following strain: “‘ He also succeeded where Dryden, for 
ck of true dramatic taste, failed. He tampered successfully with Shak- 
Colley Cibber’s version of ‘ Richard the Third’ is impudent and 
slightly larcenic, but it is marvellously effective. It has stood a century, 
and probably will stand for ever; and the most admired passages, in what 
literary humbugs who pretend they know Shakspeare by the closet, not 
the stage, accept as Shakspeare’s ‘ Richard,’ are Cibber’s.”{ The last 
clause may be very true, and let those galled jades, the “ literar 
humbugs,” wince, at the home-stroke to their withers. But we side wit 
Sourwit against Medley in the main question at issue. We sympathise 
with Mr. Ralph—who, by the way; once defined Cibber “a bottle of 
as pert small beer as ever whizzed in any man’s face ”"§—in his unwillin 
ness to see the “ fate of every dramatic writer at the mercy of” a Garrick, 
“or that of any other manager whatever.” Now of Garrick it has been 
said, and that by a distinguished supporter of the stage, that he did 





* Pasquin, 1736. + The Historical Register, 1737. 
Reade’s “ Peg Woffington.” 
The Case of Authors by Profession, 1758. 
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and alter often ; but he never foreed upon the unhappy author 
of a tragedy a change in the religion of his hero, nor told a dramatist of 
good esteem that he had better have turned to an honest and laborious 
calling, nor paper cag himself on “choaking singing-birds,” 
when his stern negative silenced a young aspirant. « These,” Mr. 
Forster observes, ‘‘ were the achievements of manager Cibber.”* Altera- 
tions and perversions of Shakspeare were, in Cibber’s time, constantly sub- 
stituted for the original. Even Nahum Tate, as Campbell complains, 
“after his wholesale murder of King David, laid his hangman hands on 
Coriolanus,”—and the same inferior versifier, as Fielding’s biographer 
reminds us, produced an “ improved” version of King Lear, from which 
the Fool was altogether banished, and a love-plot introduced between 
Edgar and Cordelia; moreover, when an attempt was made, even midway 
in the eighteenth century, to play “ King Lear” as Shakspeare wrote it, 
the audience, we are told by Dr. Johnson, decided in favour of Tate! 
“Cibber’s alterations, in like manner, obtained a firm hold on thé stage, 
and one of them (that of ‘ Richard III.’) still retains a place amongst 
the stock-pieces of the theatre. The preference shown by the multitude 
for the brass of Tate and Cibber to the gold of Shakspeare, was no unfit 
subject for Fielding’s indignant satire.” t 

Let us not omit recording, however, that Fielding’s biographer, just 
quoted, is impartial enough in his general estimate of Cibber’s powers. 
He recognises in him, not merely a popular actor, but “ one of the most 
remarkable men of his age ”—and accounts his professional cleverness to 
have been so great that it can be described as only falling short of 
genius; while, as a dramatist, “ his admirable judgment made up for his 
deficiencies in the art of composition, so that few writers of comedy have 
achieved greater t rary triumphs.”{ At the same time this writer 
adds of him, that, with all his talents, it was his fate to earn the h 
contempt of most of his contemporaries whose good opinion was wo 
having, and in the fulness of his fame his self-sufficiency and arrogance 
exposed him to all the shafts of satire. 

Character apart—and that is all the better for Colley, we fear—it really 
seems to us that he stands particularly well with posterity. Not to 
mention the almost slobbering caresses of such partisans as old Mr. Disraeli, 
by how many a critic of less emphasis and more discretion is Cibber 
handsomely spoken of, generations after his decease. Justice, and some- 
thing more sometimes, is done by writers of all classes, to every phase of 
his literary and histrionic career. Hazlitt is civil to him in each capacity. 
That he is the hero of the Dunciad, Hazlitt is aware; but denies that it 
can be said of him that he was 

——by merit raised 
To that bad eminence. 


As this critic reads and reports him, Cibber was pert, not dull; a coxcomb, 
not a blockhead ; vain, but not malicious. ‘ Pope’s unqualified abuse of 





* Life and Times of Goldsmith, b. iii. ch. ii. 
Lawrence’s Life of Fielding, ch. viii. 
t Ibid., ch. ii. 
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him was mere spleen; and the most obvious provocation to it seems to 
have been an excess of flippant vivacity in the constitution of Cibber.” 
ga, we MI a “most amusing biographer ” in the Apology for 
his own life: happy in his own good opinion, teeming with‘animal spirits, 
and uniting the self-sufficiency of youth with the garrulity of age. The 
self-complacency with which he talks of his own success, both as a player 
and a writer, ‘‘is not greater than the candour and cordiality with which 
he heaped justice on the merits of his theatrical contemporaries and pre- 
decessors. He brings down the history of the stage, either by the — 
of observation or tradition, from the time of Shakspeare to his own; a 
quite dazzles the reader with a constellation of male and female, of tragic 
and comic, of past and present excellence.”* Mr. Forster can find no 
higher praise for the playhouse criticism of Goldsmith’s “ Bee,” than to 
say of it, that no such just or lively writing on the theatres had been given 
to the world, since the “ delightful gossip of Cibber had raised the curtain 
on the Mountforts, Nokeses, and Bettertons of a past age.”+ Professor 
Wilson gives the Apology his good word, too. When the Ambrosian 
ethan iow his eager interest in theatrical biography, saying, in his 
own racy Doric, “ For my ain part, I like just excessively to read the 
lives o’ play-actors and play-actresses, and everything in ony way connected 
wi’ the stage,”—* So do I, Hogg,” assents one of the company. “‘ There’s 
Cibber, a delightful book. You are carried back by a single little unim- 
portant fact to the Augustan age—such as Cibber’s mentioning that the 

rson sitting next him in the pit was—Mr. Addison!”’t One of Pope’s 

atest, and not least meritorious, biographers, calls the Apology one of the 

“most delightful gossiping books in the language,’’ and declares it to 
exhibit “ no inconsiderable portion of discrimination and acuteness in the 
delineation of character.”§ By this book it is that Cibber retains the 
vitality we spoke of—survives, on a little independence of his own—and 
not wholly and solely as chief annuitant of the Dunciad.—Let us take a 
glance at some of the bright particular stars, visible to this hour through 
his telescope, which brings them down to the stage-lights at once. 

It was im the year 1690 that Cibber first joined the Drury Lane com- 
pany—then in sole possession of the town; and of which the principal 
actors it could boast of at that time, were,—Betterton, Mountfort, Kynas- 
ton, Sandford, Nokes, Underhill, and Leigh; and of the other sex, Mis- 
tresses Betterton, Barry, Leigh, Butler, Mountfort, and Bracegirdle. Of 
all these performers and their several styles, he gives a critical account. 
Betterton : who “‘ never wanted fire and force, when his character de- 
manded it, yet, when it was not demanded, never prostituted his power 
to the low ambition of a false applause ;” who “ had so full a possession 
of the esteem and regard of his auditors, that upon his entrance into 
every scene, he seemed to seize upon the eyes and ears of the giddy and 
inadvertent. . . In all his soliloquies of moment, the strong intelligence 
of his attitude and’ aspect drew you into such an impatient gaze, and 





* On the Comic Writers of the last Century, 3rd edit., p. 355. 
t Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith, book iii. ch. i. 

t Noctes Ambrosianez, June, 1827. 
§ Carruthers’s Life of Pope, ch. vi. 
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eager expectation, that you almost imbibed the sentiment with your 

before the ear could reach it ;”—whose voice—for Cibber is invariably, 
and most properly, observant of the voice—was “of that kind which 
gave more spirit to terror than to the softer passions; of more strength 
than melody”—the “rage and jealousy of Othello” becoming him better 
than the “sighs and tenderness of Castalio” (precious juxtaposition !) ; 
and whose person “was suitable to his voice: more manly than sweet 
[what sort of thing is a sweet person ?]; not exceeding the middle 
stature ; inclining to the corpulent; of a serious and penetrating aspect ; 
his limbs nearer the athletic than the delicate proportion.”—Kynaston : 
supreme in physical charms; master of real wee | in impersonating 
royalty, and distinguished, “in characters of heroic life,” for a “ quick, 
imperious vivacity in his tone of voice,” which, aided by a piercing eye, 
“painted the tyrant truly terrible.”—Mountfort: “tall, well-made, fair, 
and of an agreeable aspect : his voice clear, full, and melodious ; in tragedy 
the most affecting lover within”’ Cibber’s remembrance; while in comedy, 
“he gave the truest life to what we call the Fine Gentlemen >Sent 
ford: the Spagnolet of the theatre; for “as the chief pieces of that 
famous painter were of human nature in pain and agony, so Sandford, 
upon the stage, was a as flagitious as a Creon, a Maligni, an Iago, 
_ or a Machiavel, could make him.” But poor Sandford was not the stage- 
villain by choice, but from necessity; for, “shaving a low and crooked 
person, such bodily defects were too strong to be admitted into great or 
amiable characters; so that whenever, in any new or revived play, there 
was a hateful or mischievous person, Sandford was sure to have no com- 
petitor for it.” Cibber himself, by the way, had the credit of very 
closely imitating, and indeed vividly recalling, Sandford, in his own 
crookt-back Richard—the part of all parts which Sandford seemed born 
to act.—Then we come to Nokes, incomparable in comic naiveté,— 
whose entrance on the stage was always greeted with delighted laughter 
as well as applause—and who, the louder the laugh, the graver he looked, 
—the “ridiculous solemnity of his features” being ‘‘ enough to have set 
a whole bench of bishops in a titter.” The following passage intimates 
an individuality of style, of which Mr. Keeley, perhaps, has been the 
aptest representative, of later days: ‘In the ludicrous distresses, which, 
by the laws of comedy, folly is often involved in, he sank into such a miz- 
ture of piteous pusillanimity, and a consternation so ruefully ridiculous 
and inconsolable, that when he has shaken you to a fatigue of laughter, 
it became a moot point whether you ought not to pity him. When he 
debated any matter by himself, he would shut up his mouth with a dumb 
studious pout, and roll his full eye into such a vacant amazement, such 
a palpable ignorance of what to think of it, that his silent per- 
formance. . . gave your imagination as full content as the most absurd 
thing he could say upon it.’”” In some of his low characters, that became 
it, Robert Nokes “ had a shuffling shamble in his gait, with so contented 
an ignorance in his aspect, and an awkward absurdity in his gesture, that 
had you not known him, you could not have believed that, naturally, he could 
have had a grain of common sense.”—Leigh was of the mercurial kind, and 
as versatile as he was vivacious—excelling now in the canting hypocrisy 
and “ wicked slyness” of the Spanish Friar, in which part he “ ese his 
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44 Colley Cibber. 
vivacity demurely eonfined” till scope arose for an outburst of “choleric 


sacerdotal insolence”—now in rollicking Sir Jolly Jumble—now | in 
Coligni, the scrivener’s great booby son, in Porter’s forgotten play of 
“The Villain.” —Underhill e in “the stiff, the heavy, and the 


stupid” —in parts of solemn formality and wooden-head lumpishness.— 
Then we come to the actresses. Mrs. Barry : superb in mien and motion, 
and gracefully majestic; matchless in the art of exciting pity, as in 
Monwnia and Belvidera.—Mrs. Betterton : “to the last, the admiration 
of all true judges of nature, and lovers of Shakspeare, in whose plays 
she chiefly excelled, and without a rival.”—Mrs. Leigh: “ with her droll 
way of en the pretty foibles of superannuated beauties.”— Mrs. 
Butler: “wholly mistress of the amiable, in many serious characters ;” 
and in parts of humour, too, “blending her assuasive softness even with 
the gay, the lively, and the alluring.”—Mrs. Mountfort (afterwards Ver- 

): “mistress of more variety of humour than I ever knew in any 
one woman actress’ (one of Cibber’s peculiar pleonasms); nor was her 
humour limited to her sex; for, “ while her shape permitted, she was a 
more adroit pretty fellow than is usually seen upon the stage: her easy 
air, action, mien, and gesture, quite changed from the quoif, to the cocked 
hat, and cavalier in fashion.” Cibber’s sketch of her in D’Urfey’s 
“ Western Lass,” is highly graphic and animated : she “ transformed her 
whole being, body, shape, voice, language, look, and features, into almost 
another animal ; with a strong Devonshire dialect, a broad laughing voice, 
a poking head, round shoulders, an unconceiving eye, and the most be- 
dizening, dowdy dress that ever covered the untrained limbs of a Joan 
Trot.”—Then we have Mrs. Bracegirdle—“ the universal passion,” though 
with “no greater claim to beauty than what the most desirable brunette 
might pretend to”—as great in “that almost frantic passion of Lee’s 
Statira,” as in the utterly contrasted Millamant, “all the faults, follies, 
and affectation” of which “agreeable tyrant, were venially melted down 
into somany charms and attractions of a conscious beauty.” —Such were 
the leading names among His Majesty’s servants, when Colley Cibber 
entered as a recruit the then brilliant ranks of old Drury. 

Besides these, however, he introduces a variety of other celebrated 
actors—some of whom, but for him, would long ago have been “ clean 
forgotten.” There is Estcourt—‘ so amazing and extraordinary a 
mimic, that no man or woman, from the coquette to the privy-counsellor, 
ever spoke or moved before him, but he could carry their voice, look, 
maien, and motion, instantly into another company’’—and yet, “ upon 
the whole, a languid, unafiecting actor.” There is “my late facetious 
friend, Pinkethman,’’ who, “to say the truth, delighted more in the 
whimsical than the natural,” and launched out overmuch into “a few 
gamesome liberties.’”” There are Wilks and Booth—the former of whom 
imitated Mountford’s style ; the latter, Betterton’s; and who “were so 
directly opposite in their manner, that if either of them could have bor- 
rowed a little of the other's fault, they would both have been improved 
by it,”—Wilks having at times too violent a vivacity, and Booth as often 
contenting himself with too grave a dignity. “In sorrow, tenderness, 
or resignation, Wilks plainly had the advantage, and seemed more pa- 
thetically to feel, look, and express his calamity ; but in the more turbu- 
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lent transports of the heart, Booth again bore the palm, and left all 
competitors behind him.” Powell and Doggett would be pleasanter 
sketches but for the managerial squabbles, about which Mr. Manager 
Cibber is unduly prolix: from the time of his taking a share in the 
management, the Apology loses sensibly in interest. But with all its 
imperfections on its head, the volume is, first and last, replete with 
entertainment. 

Indeed, it speaks volumes for ¢his volume, that even Dr. Johnson was 
free to own its merit. ‘“ You will allow his ‘ Apology’ to be well done,” 
pleaded Boswell one day, when, as usual, the Doctor was running down 
Cibber’s parts, and denying him to be a man of observation.—* Very well 
done, to be sure, sir,” Johnson replied. “ That book is a striking proof 
of the justice of Pope’s remark : 


Fach might his several province well command, 
Would all but stoop to what they understand.” 


Taking advantage of such a concession, Boswell hazards the further re- 
mark: “ And his plays are good.” ‘ Yes,’’ the Doctor again assents ; 
“but that was his trade; esprit de corps; he had been all his life 
among players and play-writers.”* Sir Walter Scott reckons “ The 
Careless Husband” the best Egulish play on the French model of genteel 
comedy—a department which he describes as pleasing the higher classes, 
because it lay within their own immediate circle, and turned upon the 
topics of gallantry, persiflage, affectation, ‘and raillery; while it was, at 
the same time, agreeable to the general audience, who imagine they 
were thereby admitted into the presence of their betters, to be amused 
at their expense. Sir Walter justly stigmatises the general fault 
to which all this class of plays are liable—their tendency to lower the 
tone of moral feeling, and to familiarise men, in the middling ranks, 
with the cold, heartless, and selfish system of profligate gallantry then 
fashionable among the higher. Nor are we disinclined to believe, with 
him, that, “in a moral point of view, genteel comedy, as it has been 
usually written, is more prejudicial to public morals than plays the ten- 
dency of which seems at first more grossly vicious.” |—Many of Cibber’s 
less known plays are of the Centlivre type, comedies of intrigue which, 
after a deal of bustle and complexity, is “‘ huddled up at random’’ in the 
final scene. Hazlitt says of Colley’s dramatic works in aps that his 
personal character perhaps predominates too much over the inventiveness 
of his muse—but “so far from being dull, he is everywhere light, flutter- 
ing, and airy. His pleasure in himself made him desirous to please ; but 
his fault was, that he was too soon satisfied with what he did; that his 
indolence or want of thought led him to indulge in the vein that flowed 
from him with most ease, and that his vanity did not allow him to dis- 
tinguish between what he did best and worst.” Cibber, in short, accord- 
ing to this critic, though his name has been handed down to us as a by- 
word of impudent pretension and impenetrable dulness, ‘“‘ was a gentle- 
man and a scholar of the old school; a man of wit and pleasantry in 
conversation, a diverting mimic, an excellent actor, an admirable dra- 





* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, A.p. 1776. + Scott’s Essay on the Drama, 
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matic critic, and one: of the best comic actors of his age. His works 
(always excepting his ‘ Birth-day Odes’), instead of being a caput 
mortuum of literature, had a great deal of the spirit, with a little too 
much of the froth.”* In one of Horace Walpole’s letters there is a 
tirade against Garrick — especially his ‘insufferable nonsense about 
"which invidiously compares David with Colley, infinitely 

to the advantage of the latter. “ As that man [Garrick]’s writings will 
be preserved by his name, who will believe that he was a tolerable actor ? 
Cibber wrote as bad Odes, but then Cibber wrote ‘The Careless Hus- 
band’ and his own Life, which both deserve immortality.” Walpole 
was as fond of vilipending Garrick—whose writings certainly are sad 
stuff—as Johnson was of doing the same thing by Cibber. There is a 
letter of Walpole’s, ten years later, to Lady Ossory, in which Garrick’s 
merits as an actor are discussed in some detail, and in which Horace 
freely concedes him to have been “a real genius in his way,” and “ never 
equalled in both tragedy and comedy.” At the same time, the letter- 
writer whispers his conviction that “Le Texier is twenty times the 
ius,”—and anon there comes a passage for the sake of which we 
quote this letter at all. ‘Garrick, when he made one laugh, was not 
always judicious, though excellent. What idea did his Sir John Brute 
give of a Surly Husband? His Bayes was no less entertaining, but it 
was a Garretteer-bard. Old Cibber preserved the solemn coxcomb ; and 
was the caricature of a great poet, as the part was designed to be.” 
But few, besides Walpole, would have thought of comparing the two 
actors, as such,—certainly Pope, for one, would not have sided with him. 
Thus at least had Pope compared Colley with a lesser power than Gar- 
rick,—Robert Wilks :—“ The death of Wilks [1732] leaves Cibber with- 
out a colleague, absolute and perpetual dictator of the stage, though in- 
deed while he lived he was but as Bibulus to Cesar.”§ This was written, 
we need scarcely observe, long before the Dunciad dynasty; and it also 
points mainly, perhaps, to Cibber’s managerial powers,—but the his- 
trionic relations of the rivals are, no doubt, glanced at as well. Ten 
years later, Pope would have denied Colley’s capacity to snuff the candles 
for Wilks’s Hamlet—or at any rate, to play for him either of those twin 
walking-sticks, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. And yet Colley was 
famous in his generation—in two generations, indeed, and part of a 
third. He delighted the town in Sir Novelty ( Love's last Shift”), in 
1695. He was thought excellent as Justice Shallow. He was equally 
approved, he assures us, in sop and in Lord Foppington. The last 
character is emphatically his own. What if it is the nature of some men 
to be highly artificial ? says Charles Lamb. “ The fault is least repre- 
hensible in players. Cibber was his own Foppington, with almost as 
much wit as Vanbrugh could add to it.”|| So Hazlitt observes of the 
two leading characters in the “ Double Gallant” (of which play the 
wickedness at least matches the wit), that into them Cibber has put 
“most of his own nature and genius. They are the essence of active 





* Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Comic Writers, No. VIII. 

t Walpole to G. Montagu, Oct. 16, 1769 (Letters, vol. v. p. 197), 
Walpole to the Countess of Ossory, Feb. 1, 1779 (Letters, vol. vii. p. 170). 
Pope to Gay, Oct. 2, 1732. 
Last Essays of Elia: Ellistoniana. 
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impertinence and fashionable frivolity."* So true, for once, is Pope’s 
portraiture of 


Bays, form’d by nature Stage and Town to bless, 
And act, and be, a coxcomb with success.t 


Nay, Colley himself, when an old “boy of seventy odd,” avows that he 
could not have “given the world so finished a coxcomb as Lord Fop- 
pington, if he had not found a good deal of the same stuff in himself to 
make him with.”{ He aspired, however, to higher game, in his histrionic 
altitudes, and would fain have outdone Betterton in Hamlet, and Booth 
in Othello; but physical hindrances foiled him—to them, at least, he 
ascribes the failure—saying more than once, that his “ want of a strong 
and full voice soon cut short” his “hopes of making any valuable figure 
in tragedy,’’—though he owns to the delight with S hich he persisted in 
portraying the wiles of Jago, the pride and fall of Wolsey, the plotting 
craft of Syphax, and the accomplished villany of Richard the Third. 
Of his performance in the last-named part, he tells us, “ compelled as I 
am to be vain,” that Sir John Vanbrugh, ‘ who was an admirer of Sand- 
ford, after he had seen me act it, assured me, that he never knew any one 
actor so particularly profit by another, as I had done by Sandford, in 
Richard the Third: ‘You have,’ said he, ‘his very look, gesture, gait, 
speech, and every motion of him, and have borrowed them all, only to 
serve you in that character.’ ”§ But perMaps there was nothing of Cibber’s 
that pleased the town better, or longer together, than his Sir William 
Fondlewife and Sir John Brute. These were two out of his list of parts 
selected for the appearances he made on the stage, after he had professedly 
left it—by which performances he is said to have “ netted” fifty guineas 
a night. It is to one of these “extra nights”’—which occurred, appa- 
rently, at intervals from 1738 to 1745—that Horace Walpole refers, 
when he tells Mann, all in a flurry (Dec. 1741), “I would write... 
to-night, but have not time now; old Cibber plays to-night, and all the 
world will be there.”|| Even David Hume, in a sort of complaint of the 
decadence of rhetoric, and the growing indifference to parliamentary dis- 
plays,—men being seen sauntering in the court of requests, quoth he, 
while the most important debate is carrying on in the two houses—and 
many not thinking themselves sufficiently compensated for the losing ot 
their dinners, by all the eloquence of England’s then most celebrated 
speakers,—even David claps Colley into an Essay, by way of modern 
instance to exemplify his text: saying, ‘‘ When old Cibber is to act, the 
curiosity of several is more excited, than when our prime minister is to 
defend himself from a motion for his removal or impeachment.” Sir 
Robert had no chance against him in the art and practice of drawing a 
full House. Colley’s positively last appearance, as the play-bills have it, 
was in 1745, as Cardinal Pandulph, in a tragedy of his own, yclept 
“Papal Tyranny.” He survived that final farewell some dozen years. 
His best plays have been often revived, and applauded. May they, 
and such as they,—the very best of that bad lot,—never be revived 
again. They may serve to vindicate him, intellectually, from his thronedom 








* Comic Writers, p. 358. ¢ The Dunciad, book i. 
~ The Egotist. § Apology, ch. v. 
jj Walpole’s Letters, vol. i. p. 96. {| Hume’s Essays, 4to. p. 63, 
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in the Dunciad ; but morally they are so displeasing, so radically unsound, 
so constitutionally depraved, that it were no loss, but clear gain, to know 
that the best of them, as well as the worst, were as dead-and-gone as Mr. 
Cibber hiniself. 

Or say, as dead as the “ Observations on Cicero,” which he published 
midway in the eighth decade of his long life, and of which Gray’s notice 
in a letter to Walpole is about all that is now-a-days known, or read, of 
all men. Gray writes from Cambridge, to which he has just returned, 
after a brief absence, and finds Cibber’s book upon his table. “I return 
you my thanks for it, and have already run over a considerable part: for 
who could resist Mrs. Letitia Pilkington’s recommendation? (By the 
way, is there such a gentlewoman ?—or has somebody put on the style of 
a scribbling woman's panegyric to deceive and laugh at Colley?) He 
seems to me full as dull and pert as usual. There are whole pages of 
common-place stuff, that for stupidity might have been wrote by Dr. Wa- 
terland, or any other grave divine, did not the flirting saucy phrase give 
them ata distance an air of youth and gaiety... And as to Reason and 
Truth, would they know their own faces, do you think, if they looked in 
the glass, and saw themselves so bedizened in tattered fringe and tarnished 
lace, in French jewels, and dirty furbelows, the frippery of a stroller’s 
wamlrobe?”* So much for the old beau’s tamperings with Tully. 

Colley is now and then made to strut and fret his hour upon the stage 
(or at least to walk across it) of modern fiction. A glimpse or two of 
him, from this stand-point, and then will we give him his exeat, and let 
the curtain drop.—The Richard Savage of Mr. Whitehead’s romance 
describes the great repugnance he felt against submitting, or rather com- 
mitting, his play to the talons of Mr. Manager Cibber. However, he 
“ was obliged to submit with as good a grace,” he says, “as I could 
muster, to the interpolations of this busy meddler, who, to say the truth, 
was not deficient in good nature, and who readily conceived he was doing 
me a service.”t Later in the work, the hero is a candidate for the bays, 
and thus records the issue, and his sensations thereupon : “ Now, had the 
bays lighted on the brows of Thomson, of Aaron Hill—of Dyer, or even 
of Mallet, I had rejoiced—at least I had sat down contented ;—but when, 
oh ridiculous infamy! they fell flabby and faded over the ears of Colley 
Cibber!—astonished and amazed at first, at last there was no help for it, 
but I must join in the vociferous laughter so uncommon a spectacle uni- 
versally excited. Cibber, that odd, conceited, pinch-nosed face of his 
creaming and mantling—his poetical merit at length conspicuously and 
handsomely hours MPyat wameetom the Pindaric lyre! The ghost 
of Dryden was appeased. From Dryden to Shadwell was not so practical 
an exemplification of the bathos, as from Shadwell to Cibber. 

* Disappointed as I was, I was not altogether discouraged ; but ad- 
dressed a copy of verses to the queen under the title of ‘The Volunteer 
Laureate.’ Phis greatly enraged Cibber, whose blushing honours were 
yet red upon him, and who denied my right to assume a title that had 
devolved on him. I retorted, by protesting that my principal reason for 
so doing was to preserve the title from utter contempt, to which his 
laborious handiwork would otherwise consign it. He rejoined, and was 
unanswered by me. Would that a greater man than myself had felt a 


* Gray to Walpole, 1747 (Mason’s Memoirs of Gray, § iv. letter iv.). 
¢ Richard Savage: A Romance of Real Life, ch. xx 
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like contempt of his inferiors in ability which he was always expressing 
of his superiors in rank, then had we seen no such mournful sight as a 
controversy between Colley Cibber and Alexander Pope,’’* 

Though writing as in a work of fiction, the “ Volunteer Laureate” is 
here dealing with facts. Richard Savage acted exactly, and no doubt 
felt pretty nearly, as he’is represented to have done by Mr. Whitehead. 
The verses he proffered were very graciously accepted by Queen Caroline, 
who granted him, in recompense, an annual sum of fifty pounds, which 
the volunteer duly received up to the time of her death. 

In one of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s fictions we have a portrait of Colley 
Cibber, in middle life—in which he is described as very grotesquely 
attired, and with a periwig preposterously long. ‘ His countenance 
(which, in its features, was rather comely) was stamped with an odd 
mixture of liveliness, impudence, and a coarse, yet not unjoyous spirit of 
reckless debauchery. He approached us with a saunter, and saluted 
Tarleton with an air servile enough, in spite of an affected familiarity.” 
In the same work he is characterised as a rare fellow at a song, a bottle, 
and a message to an actress; a lively rascal enough, but without the 

ness to be loved, or the independence to be respected—a low fellow, 
who pins all his happiness to the skirés of the quality, and is proud of 
being despised—that which would excruciate the vanity of others, serving 
only to flatter Azs. 

Another popular novelist has given us a rather elaborate and not 
unlifelike portrait of Colley in advanced age. Here is part of the picture: 
“ Mr. Cibber was now in private life, a mild edition of his own Lord 
Foppington ; he had none of the snob-fop as represented on our conven- 
tional stage; nobody ever had, and lived. He was in toleribly good 
taste; but he went ever gold-laced, highly-powdered, scented and 
diamonded, dispensing graceful bows, praises of whoever had the good 
luck to be dead, and satire of all who were here to enjoy it.” 

So well did the old gentleman wear, and, though fourscore-and- 
upwards, so far was he from becoming a merely foolish fond old man, in 
Lear’s sense, of physical prostration and mental decay, that wagers were 
won and lost on when he would begin to break—when to show signs of a 
regular breaking up—whom he would outlive—and when he would abso- 
lutely think proper to die. In one of Walpole’s letters to Sir Horace 
Mann, dated March, 1755, we read: “ I, t’other night, at White’s, found 
a very remarkable entry in our very—very remarkable. wager-book: 
‘Lord Mountford bets Sir John Bland twenty guineas that Nash outlives 
Cibber!’ How odd that these two old creatures, selected for their 
antiquities, should live to see both their wagerers put an end to their own 
lives! Cibber is within a few days of eighty-four, still hearty, and clear, 
and well. I told him I was glad to see him look so well: ‘ Faith,’ said 
he, ‘it is very well that I look at all.’”§ That “‘ very—very remarkable” 
wager-book is still to be seen at White's; and sight-seers with a turn for 
that sort of literature are occasionally found to dip into its pages. Mr. 
Peter Cunningham, for one, has had his peep, and put it upon record. 
One is reminded of Pope’s line, 


Familiar Wuite’s, God save King Colley! cries.|| 


* Richard Savage: A Romance of Real Life, ch. xxxi. 

t Devereux, book ii. ch. ii. + “ Peg Woffington,” by Charles Reade. 
§ Walpole’s Letters, vol. ii. p. 481. | The Dunciad, b. i. 
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RELIQUES OF MISS KNIGHT.* 


Ir is not from any indifference to the merits of the volumes before us 
that we have deferred noticing them till reminded of our neglect by the 
appearance of a second edition. Various causes have prevented us. We 
might also plead that there was nothing very suggestive in the first brief 
announcement of “ An Autobiography of Miss Knight.” It left many of 
us in much the same perplexity as Don Abbondio in the Promessi Sposz, 
when, after taxing his memory in vain, he exclaims, ‘‘ Ma chi, diavolo, 
era costui ?” 

We had forgotten the writer of Dinarbas and “the Poet Laureat of 
Nelson,” and it was only when we had traced her connexion with much 
of the secret court life of more than a single generation that we were able 
to appreciate the value of the record she has left. The work is not of mere 
passing interest ; and its anecdotes will bear frequent repetition. We are 
indebted for them to a daughter of Admiral Knight, an officer of some 
distinction in the early part of the reign of George the Third. Both him- 
self and Lady Knight, her mother, were much respected and esteemed, 
and had access to the best society of the day. Amongst others, to the 
literary circles which surrounded Johnson, Reynolds, and Burke; and 
though she modestly reminds us that, when speaking of such personages, 
“the observations of so young a child, as she then was, can be of no con- 
sequence,” her sketch of the one most kindly treasured in our memories 
must be allowed to be amongst the best that we possess. 

Speakifig of Goldsmith, as seen in social intercourse, she “feels sure ”’ 
that he was “ very good-natured, and though neither his features, person, 
nor manners had anything of grace to recommend them, his countenance 
(she says), as far as I can recollect, was honest and open, and in his be- 
haviour there was something easy and natural, removed from vulgarity no 
less than from affectation. His buffoonery, of which I have spoken, was 
a sort of childish playfulness, such as drinking off a glass of water reversed 
on the table without spilling a drop, and similar tricks.”” The one she 
liked best was Burke, “ perhaps (she adds) because he condescended to 
notice me.” Of Johnson she was at first “a little afraid.” ‘* His deep 
tone of voice and great wig” alarmed her as an infant; but when she had 
reached her seventh or eighth year she was accustomed to all this, and 
felt grateful for his indulgence. From Baretti, with his mad gestures and 
bitter satire, she shrank as from “ a murderer.” 

On the death of Admiral Knight in 1775, his widow’s income was so 
much reduced, that she determined to reside, accompanied by her daughter, 
upon the Continent. It was their abode for nearly twenty-four years, 
latterly at Naples, where she became intimate with Lord Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton ; and under this questionable protection it was her dying wish 
—when, at Palermo, her wanderings were brought to a close—that her 
daughter should be placed. 

There is a natural aptitude to strain at gnats and swallow camels ; Misg 





* Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight, Lady Companion to the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, with Extracts from her Journals and Anecdote Books. Two 
Vols. London: W. H. Allen and Co. 1861. 
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Knight (who had then attained the mature age of forty-two) seems 
to have seen no harm in this arrangement. At a later period she shrank 
from the contamination of “ Brandenburg House ;” but she only saw in 
Lady Hamilton the favourite of a hero and a court: she forgot, or never 
knew her, as the companion of the mountebank Graham :—the presiding 

dess of his impure Temple of Health. We advert only to her public 
life. One of this adventurer’s* original handbills is before us while we 
write, and it is thus that he speaks of the future Lady Hamilton : 

After setting forth the virtues'of his earth-bath, by the use of which he 
assures the public that (besides deriving other benefits) his grey hairs were 
actually changed to their original chesnut-brown, he proceeds to say that 
“as persons, especially the female sex, cannot easily be brought to believe 
the perfect safety, and exceeding usefulness of this new practice of earth- 
bathing, or animal purification and renovation ; therefore the inhabitants 
(especially the ladies) of Manchester} are respectfully informed that a 
delicate and amiable young lady, alone! proposes to be in the earth 
totally naked up to the chin, for four hours every day, for a few days,”— 
and, after dwelling upon her ‘“unexampled generosity and heroism ”’ in 
thus exhibiting herself, he modestly intimates that in order to defray the 
expenses “of advertising and of the attendants, and to prevent too great 
a crowd, none but Ladies and Gentlemen will be admitted, from whom 
the Garden Doorkeeper will expect a small perquisite, not exceeding SIx- 
PENCE, each person, to behold this the most extraordinary, and most 
useful sight in the world.” He then adds, “ The most violent and con- 
tinued rain, wind, or cold will not prevent the young Lady from being in 
the Earth every day during the whole of the appointed hours, to de- 
monstrate to the world, beyond all contradiction, the practicability, perfect 
safety, and usefulness of this charming and most salutary practice. The 
Ladies will be permitted to see the young Lady taken out of the Earth.” 

But the instrument of an impostor, exhibited at Manchester in her 
earth-bath at sixpence a head, was a very different person from Lady 
Hamilton at the court of Naples.{ 

Miss Knight’s records of the events which have thrown so dark a shade 
on Nelson’s splendid memory are very meagre; and she is, on all occasions, 
his unhesitating apologist. They are now common matter of history. We 
have heard them, too, from those who had taken part in them. Some of 
them were related to us (while walking with him in his magnificent 
galleries) by a nobleman not long deceased. In Nelson’s day he was a 
young commoner devoted to the pursuits of art. As he himself said 
eloquently, a few years before his death, “these had been the seductive 
amusements of his youth; they had clung to him through a long life; 
and were then the solace of his old age ;”’ and they had been his attrac- 


* His brother William, a clergyman, married Mrs. Catherine Macaulay; and 
was reprimanded by the elder Disraeli in an advertisement appended to the first 
edition of his Essay on the Literary Character (1795) for the intemperate tone in 
which he had defended that lady upon a charge brought against her by Disraeli 
of having mutilated one of the Harleian MSS. 

t Where he was then exhibiting. The apologist for Lady Hamilton, in Black- 
wood's Magazine for April, 1860 (not 1859, as quoted by Mr. Kaye), brings no 
sufficient evidence to prove that she was not the “ young lady” here referred to. 

} Such mutations are not extraordinary. Our earliest recollections of Belzoni, 
the traveller, are as an acrobat at the Liverpool Circus. 
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tions to Southern Italy. But they were not his only occupations. At 
considerable personal risk he was the bearer of despatches across the Bay 
of Naples to Cardinal Ruffo. The shot from the Castel del Uovo fell 
rapidly about the boat that carried him—sometimes beyond, and some- 
times just short of it. There was a moment’s hesitation as to proceeding. 
But the rowers pulled manfally through, till out of range of the guns, and 
the mission (a very important one at the time) was accomplished without 
an accident. He was also one of the guests at dimmer, in Lord Nelson’s 
cabin, the day that Carracioli was executed ; and from himself we learnt 
that when the signal gun was fired that marked the victim's fate, Lady 
Hamilton raised her wine-glass and exclaimed, in a triumphant tone, 
“* There sounds the knell of a traitor !"* 

Such a combination of “love and murder” may have been very charm- 
ing—no doubt it was so ;—but, for ourselves, we should as soon think of 
making our bosom-pet of a rattlesnake. 

There is something very lively and natural in Miss Knight’s deserip- 
tion of the wild joy produced at Naples by the victory of the Nile, and 
she tells an anecdote of Nelson which makes him not less great as a wit 
than as a hero. The French had called it a drawn battle. “ I remember,” 
she says, that one day when we were rowing round some of the 9 
that had been taken in the engagement, Sir William Hamilton remarke 
‘Look at these, and ask how it can be called a drawn battle.” Nelson 
answered, ‘They are quite right; only they drew the blanks and we the 
prizes.’” 

On her return to England she entered into the dreary service of the 
queen, of which she does not give so gloomy an account as Madame 
d’Arblay,¢ over whom, however, she had the advantage (in addition to 
her three hundred a year) of having a house in Windsor for her separate 
residence. She relates some touching incidents of the king’s illness ; but 
it is chiefly from her subsequent transfer to the establishment of the 
Princess Charlotte, and her connexion with the imbrogli at Warwick 
House that her memoirs have an historical value. 

There have been few persons so little to be envied as the prince who 
was soon to be George the Fourth. He had scarcely a friend. Most of 
the companions of his early life were cast from him, either because they 
were now of little value, or because their political principles had begun to 
excite his fears. At one time they had cherished the hope that he would 
have been something better,— 


cm 
> 





* This is something more than was repeated by Mr. Mulready, on the same 
authority, to the writer in Blackwood (vol. lxxxvii. p. 424), But no defect, of 
character or disposition, in Lady Hamilton could cancel the debt due to her by 
the nation—and dishonestly allowed to remain unpaid—for her instrumentality 
in having the British fleet revictualled and supplied with necessaries, at Syra- 
cuse, previous to the victory of the Nile. Had it not been for Lady Hamilton’s 
influence at the court of Naples, the battie of the Nile could not have been fought. 

t Amongst the liveliest of the amusements of Queen Charlotte’s court (as 
described by Miss Knight) were short German dramas performed by a company 
of children in a barn fitted up with festoons of evergreens. After these an 
automaton danced on the rope, and then came a phantasmagoria consisting of 
dancing figures, which formed groups and separated in an ingenious manner. All 
finished before ten. On another occasion Princess Elizabeth ate something to 
resemble a tallow candle, made of apple and burnt almond. This was the trick 
which induced Goldsmith to eat the candle itself. 
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But his heart was a sieve where some scattered affections 
Were just danced about for a moment or two, 
And the finer they were the more sure to run through.* 


So at least he was described by those he had discarded. In all the dis- 
tes with his family, opinion was against him. Much of the feeling of 
affection for the Princess Charlotte was caused by the unpopularity of her 
father. That abstract regard and respect for royalty, which seems to 
have become almost a part of our nature, could find no fitting object in 
the regent, and sought it therefore in a younger and more attractive form. 
Miss Knight speaks of her as “a noble young ereature,’’ “ whose talents 
and disposition seemed worthy of a better lot than as yet had fallen to her 
share.” The queen greatly disliked her; she was little loved by her 
father ; and her mother, whatever might have been her natural feelings, 
rded her, at that time, chiefly as being an important adjunct in the 
movements which she was herself about to make. 

The first difficulty with the prince arose out of his royal daughter’s 
desire, when she had nearly attained her seventeenth birthday, to have an 
establishment of her own. She wrote a letter, expressing this desire, to 
Lord Liverpool, under the secret advice, as was supposed, of Miss 
Elphinstone (the present Countess de Flahault), “her old and intimate 
friend.’’+ The letter made his royal highness “ violently angry ;” and 
instead of considering it as a matter for affectionate discussion, he took 
Lord Eldon down to Windsor to explain to his daughter, in the presence 
of the queen, that she was still an infant in the eye of the law, and had 
no right to what she demanded. His lordship’s manner on the oecasion 
was offensively rough. The prince asked him what he would himself have 
done as a father under similar circumstances, and his well-known reply 
was to the effect that, “had she been Ais daughter he would have locked 
her up till she had come to her senses.” ‘ Princess Charlotte” (says Miss 
Knight) “heard all this with great dignity, and answered not a word ; 
but she afterwards went into the room of one of her aunts, burst into 
tears, and exclaimed, ‘ What would the KiNG say if he could know that 
his grand-daughter had been compared to the grand-daughter of a 
collier.’ ’’t Yet immediately upon this comes the semblance of a separate 
establishment at Warwick House; ‘ sub-governesses” being changed into 
“Jady companions,” and other forms of the infiniment petit being 
adopted ‘‘so as to soften matters (as Sir Henry Halford terms it) with 
the princess, yet not entirely to yield to her demands.” Sir Henry was 
an ever ready instrument; and, without him, the abodes of royalty 
would never have been free from dissensions. 

But this was only the commencement of the regent’s domestic troubles. 
It was soon followed by those painful disclosures which were intended to 
criminate his wife and enable him to dissolve their marriage. Into these 
it is now unnecessary to enter. We shall find moré amusing matter at 
Warwick House: and in the incidents connected with it. 

Had it been the regent’s object to induce his daughter to accept the 
first alliance that offered, he could scarcely have done better than con- 
demn her to the joyless monotony of the life that Miss Knight has so 


_—— 
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* “ Parody of a celebrated Letter.” 
t We remember her, full of spirit and vivacity, at Plymouth, in 1812, 
¢ According to other versions “ the grand-daughter of a coal-heaver.’ 
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trustfully described. The princess, “in understanding, penetration, and 
stature, had become a woman,” she was “ desirous to acquire more know- 
ledge of public affairs and general society, alive to everything, and 
capable of forming a judgment for herself.” She was frank, impulsive, 
and self-willed, and it depended upon the training she should then receive, 
whether she would become “a blessing to her country or the reverse.” 
The disadvantages under which she laboured were forcibly pointed out in 
the letter that her mother had been advised to address to the prince 
regent on the = of her own wrongs, and on the withholding from 
the princess of such an education as was fitting for the future sovereign of 
a great nation. Beyond the common instruction of the commonest board- 
ing school, the usual routine of French, German, music, and drawing, we 
hear of nothing but visits from her sub-preceptor Dr. Short (“a good 
sort of Devonshire man, with some classical knowledge, very little taste, 
an honest heart,” but great fear of the powers he served), who used to 
come every morning and read English to his royal pupil from eleven to 
twelve. His superior, the Bishop of Salisbury, is described by Miss 
Knight to have been wholly unqualified for the important post he occu- 
pied; a man of narrow views and prejudices, whose great object was to 
guard the princess against popery and whiggism. He was a devoted 
lover of the fine arts, and a desire that he should accompany her to a col- 
lection of pictures was sure to put him in good humour and give her an 
opportunity of varying the sameness of her daily occupations. The only 
instruction fitting for a future sovereign, of which we see any mention, 
was that at an earlier period she had been instructed by Dr. Short and Mr. 
Adam* to make “ an abstract of the laws of England.” This was no light 
task, at any rate, unless she had greater skill at ‘codifying” than we 
possess at present ; and, in her disputes with her father, he regretted the 
information she had obtained. Her amusements were not more attrac- 
tive than her studies. There were balls at Carlton House, sometimes on 
a scale of dull magnificence, when the supper-table was enlivened by 


That streamlet delicious 
That down midst the dishes, 
All full of gold fishes, 
Romantic did flow. 


But these were soon discontinued; and there were dinners, the guests to 
meet the princess being the royal dukes, Lord Yarmouth, the chancellor, 
Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, and Colonel Bloomfield. The only lady (in addi- 
tion to Miss Knight) being Miss Goldsworthy, the sister of one of the 
royal equerries, who was old, deaf, and sleepy. Both she and the Duke 
of Clarence would sometimes fall asleep after the second course. Miss 
Knight describes the apartments as having been certainly magnificent, 
well lighted, and everything well regulated. They were fitted up with 
great splendour and elegance; they contained some good pictures, and 
much ornamental decoration of bronze and china; but compared with 
“the classical taste and sober dignity of Italy” she thought Carlton 
House “nothing more than a nobleman’s dwelling expensively fur- 
nished.” The prince, she tells us, “did the honours of his house well, 





* Chancellor of the Duchy of Cornwall. 
t Moore’s Horace (freely translated), 
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though not with sufficient ease ; and rather with assumed than real self- 
session. At the dinners he talked but little to the Princess Charlotte, 
and not with the manner or voice of affection. 

Another of the amusements provided for her was the celebration of the 
regent’s birthday at Sandhurst. “ All the royal family, the ministers and 
their wives, and a few others, were present.’’ The prince, Miss Knight 
says, did not speak to the Princess Charlotte or herself, “ but looked as if 
he wished to annihilate them.” There was a little dance of five or six 
couples promoted by the Duke of Clarence; and when they were about 
to depart, it was found that the prince regent, the Duke of York (who 
had broken his head against a cellaret), the father of the young Prince 
of Orange, and many others, were lying drunk under the table. Even 
the venerable lord chancellor, Eldon, desirous of conversing with Miss 
Knight, introduced himself to her after a royal dinner party, with a 
familiarity of manner and confusion of utterance which showed very 
clearly that he was under vinous influence. The princess, unless she 
found a pleasure in laughing at those whom she was bound to look up to 
with respect, could have had little amusement at these meetings; and her 
domestic enjoyments, though they might be more respectable, were not 
more elevating or exhilarating. Miss Knight wrote dramatic proverbs 
in French, which the princess and the ladies about her acted ; the Duchess 
of Leeds, with the upper servants and masters, being the audience. She 
also wrote ‘Italian songs,” which the princess set to music, “or got 
Lindley or Vacari to set them.” ‘She composed waltzes.” Sometimes, 
when all other resources failed, they “sent for old Vitalba, the drawing- 
master, to come in the evening,” and the princess “ would make draw- 
mgs with him, with stumps burned in the candle, which had a very good 
effect.” 

These were ¢ristes plaisirs, it must be allowed. But they were soon 
to be followed by more exciting incidents. , 

Next to his desire to keep his royal daughter in a state of pupilage, 
the prince regent seems to have been anxious to transfer the charge of 
her to a husband; and it was so far fortunate for his projects that she 
had not at that time* fixed her affections upon any one. There had 
been a harmless flirtation with the Duke of Devonshire, who had been 
her frequent partner at the balls at Carlton House, and whose engraved 
portrait, without a name attached to it, had been hung up in one of her 
apartments. She also thought favourably of the Duke of Gloucester. 
She was not particularly attached to him; she knew that “she could 
never expect to marry from inclination,”’ and she simply preferred him 
because his ‘‘ character and temper were so good that she might reason- 
ably look forward to being treated with kindness, and to see her husband 
esteemed by the nation.” Into these feelings the prince regent could 
not enter. He said—and with more consideration than he showed at 
any other period of the negotiations—that “he was himself too severe a 
sufferer to wish any other person, and especially a child of his own, to 
know the misery of an ill-assorted marriage,” and he would invite over 
“the princes of the continent” (for that a subject of England she could 
not marry) so that “she might then have her choice.”’ 





* 1813. 
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His for the hereditary Prince of Orange, the wooing, and 
its results are matters familiar to every one. 

Lady Charlotte Campbell tells us that the princess thought him so ugly 
that she was sometimes obliged to turn her head away in disgust when he 
was speaking to her.* If such an aversion, however, at any time existed, 
she had succeeded in overcoming it. Miss Knight—in whom he had no 
friend—tells us that she thought him “particularly plain and sickly in 
his look, his figure very slender, his manner rather hearty and boyish, but 
not unpleasant in a young soldier.”t The princess listened to the praises 
bestowed upon him by Lord Wellington and the distinguished officers 
with whom he had served; “she loved him for the dangers he had 

:” and admitted that “he was by no means as disagreeable as she 
expected.” But there was to be an unsmoothness of the current, which 
had its origin in a very different impediment. Dull as her life had been 
in England, she clung with affection to her native land, and “ had never 
entertained the slightest suspicion that she should be obliged to leave it.” 
When she heard that part of her time, every year, was to be passed in 
Holland, she was in a “ transport of grief.” Her father held that it was 
her duty to be with her husband wherever he might live, or even to 
“follow him to the army.” The Prince of Orange himself was candid in 
his explanations, and willing that parliament should make express pro- 
vision for an English establishment; and it was only when she found that 
nothing of the kind was included in the final arrangements that she 
peremptorily withdrew her consent to the marriage. Miss Knight's 
minute and interesting description of the discussions, negotiations, and 
intrigues connected with these events is well worth reading, as a vivid 
and truth-like record. The prince regent could ill brook any opposition 
to his wishes, and his anger on this occasion was intense. After vague 
and unavailing threats, he came one evening to Warwick House with the 
intention of breaking up the entire establishment at once, and a 
his refractory daughter to Carlton House. Here she was to be confine 
for five days, and then to be taken to Cranbourne Lodge, in the middle 
of Windsor Forest, where she was to see no one, with the exception of a 
weekly interview with the queen. 

On leaving his presence, after hearing these announcements, the 
princess fell upon her knees, exclaiming, “God almighty grant me 
patience!” And we all know what followed. 

There are many still living who remember-the surprise and amusement 
that were occasioned by the elopement from Warwick House. The 
conveyance that was to take the royal fugitive to her mother, in Con- 
naught-place, was found upon the coach-stand in Cockspur-street. It 
was one of those roomy, lumbering vehicles, with a carpet of loose straw 
and a perfume of the stable, or something worse, which have since been 
superseded by broughams and hansoms. Upon appealing “for safety 
and for suecour”’ to the mass of dirty drab capes which constituted its 
driver, we were told, in the doggrels of the day, 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said Jarvis, 
“1m quite at your sarvice ;” 
* Lady C. Campbell's Diary, quoted by Miss Knight’s editor. 


t Fay worst thing she says of him is that “he has a bad cook, and his dinners 
are Rag 
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and in a reasonable length of time she was taken to her destination. 
The Princess of Wales was from home, but she soon returned. To her 
it was an unwelcome visit, for she was fearful that the suspicions and 
difficulties to which it would give rise might interfere with some arrange- 
ments she was making for travelling on the Continent. Miss Knight 
thinks that “ she was more anxious for the removal of Princess Charlotte 
out of her house than the prince was to get her into his.” Her first step 
was to send for her usual advisers: the princess had already sent for the 
Duke of Sussex. It was one of the unfortunate incidents of these family 
quarrels that they were made causes for the strife of contending factions, 
With the exception of the chivalrous Canning, her only counsellors or 
friends were amongst those who were politically opposed to the regent 
and his ministers. Whitbread and Tierney, who were the first summoned, 
could not be met with; but Brougham was found at Michael Angelo 
Taylor’s, whose excellent table formed an attraction for the Whig leaders 
that has been immortalised in verse.* There was no necessity for the 
wisdom either of the Duke of Sussex or Mr. Brougham to demonstrate 
that the only course for the young princess was to return to her royal 
father. Mr. Brougham brought~efore her the consequences of a struggle 
rather more alarmingly than the occasion required. Pointing to the 
crowds who were assembling for a Westminster election, he told her that 
she had only to show herself, and Carlton House would probably be 
pulled down; but that the troops would then fire upon the people, and 
there would be a shedding of blood, for which she would never be forgiven. 
The rest of the affair partook more of the ridiculous. The embassy sent 
by the regent to demand his daughter consisted of the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Ellenborough, Mr. Adam (Chancellor of the Duchy of Cornwall), 
Mr. Leach, the Bishop of Salisbury; and, afterwards, the Duke of York, 
each (with the exception of the duke) in a separate hackney-coach. 
Lord Eldon is recorded to have said, “* When we arrived, I informed her 
a carriage was at the door, and we would attend her home. But home 
she would not go. She kicked and bounced, but would not go. Well, 
to do my office as gently as I could, I told her I was sorry for it; for, 
until she did go, she would be obliged to entertain us, as we would not 
leave her. At last she accompanied us.’’f 

If the venerable lord ever said so, it must have been while enjoying his 
wine. It is contrary to the known facts, and to a narrative which has 


been attributed to Lord Brougham.t 











* On one occasion it kept them from an important division: an event celebrated 
in the pages of the John Bull, at the time it occurred, in lines that may be remem- 
bered. The following are part of them: 
** Lambton leads the patriot van, 
Handsome fellow, charming fellow, 
Quite the dandy of the clan— 
Rather yellow, rather yellow. 


“ Of fair liberty he tells 
Tales bewitching, tales bewitching; 
But forgets them wken he smells 
Michael’s kitchen—Michael’s kitchen,” &c. &c. 


t Extract from the Duke of Buckingham’s Court of the Regency, quoted by 
Miss Knight’s editor, appendix, p. 338, vol. i. 
t Appendix, p. 339. 
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It was with the Duke of York alone that (attended by Mrs. Lewis, 
her dresser) she went to Carlton House. His royal highness had been 
admitted into one of the lower apartments at Connaught-place, but the 
rest of the embassy, with the exception of the Bishop of Salisbury, 
remained outside, each of them in one of the undigmified conveyances 
which they had followed the example of royalty in choosing. In the 
mean time, the party up-stairs, who were delighted with the humour and 
buoyancy of the escaped princess, were quite satisfied to leave the oc- 
cupants of the hackney-coaches in solitary confinement as they came. So 
there they stayed. 

There were many changes consequent upon this adventure. Warwick 
House was closed. Miss Knight was deprived of her appointment. 
Ultimately, however, and after a long negotiation that showed her talents 
as a diplomatist, she obtained a pension of three hundred a year. By the 
queen she had never been forgiven for leaving her service for that of the 
Princess Charlotte. 

The imprisonment of the princess at Cranbourne Lodge was not less 
severe than she had been led to expect. She was watched night and day; 
was not allowed the use of writing materials; and had to steal the paper 
on which she sent a note in pencil to the Duke of Sussex, describing her 
position. The following spring she was removed to Warwick House; but 
as the entrance to it was closed and secured by bars of iron inside, it could 
only be approached through the court-yard of her father’s residence. Two 
of her ladies were allowed to sleep there, the rest were only to come in 
the day. A list of those she was to see was given and signed by the 
prince. She had permission to go once a week to the play or opera, but 
to go away before it was over, and not to court publicity. With the same 
jealous feeling, she was not allowed an open carriage, though a close one 
always made her ill. With her father she had no intercourse, and no 
kindness from those he had placed about her. 

At last the regent intimated that “he had something in view which 
would please all parties’’—in allusion probably to the proposed union with 
the present King of the Belgians. 

Amongst the few incidents connected with this event upon which Miss 
Knight affords us any new information is her account of the Princess 
Charlotte’s first feelings towards Prince Leopold himself. He was 
generally supposed to have been her chosen suitor. Miss Knight has left 
us under a different impression. On his first visit to England, with the 
allied sovereigns, in 1814, after describing him as ‘a handsome young 
man, a general in the Russian service, brother-in-law to the Grand-Duke 
Constantine, and a great favourite with the Emperor of Russia,” she says 
that he had been once at Warwick House, the Duchess of Leeds and her- 
self being present. ‘ Miss Mercer Elphinstone, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with him, came in while he was there. He paid many compli- 
ments to Princess Charlotte, who was by no means partial to him; and 
only received him with civility. However, Miss Mercer evidently wished 
to recommend him, and when we drove in the Park he would ride near 
the carriage, and endeavour to be noticed. There were reasons why this 
matter was by no means agreeable to Princess Charlotte.* However, he 





* This is not explained. 
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certainly made proposals to the regent, and, though rejected, found means 
to get into his favour.” 

This, as regards more than one of the persons mentioned, is @ ver 
characteristic sketch. The young prince had certainly gained the regent’s 

opinion, and he spoke of him, in reference to his contradiction of 
some false reports relative to clandestine visits at Warwick House, as “a 
most honourable young man.” But the feelings of the Princess Char- 
lotte, after the intended marriage with the Prince of Orange had been 
finally broken off, seem to have been more in favour of one of the Prussian 
rinces: a union which, we are told, “ was opposed on both sides of the 
water.”” It was this, perhaps, which showed her the necessity of making 
a choice elsewhere; and in January, 1816, Miss Knight records that the 
rincess was expected to marry the Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, “ at 
er own request.” ‘ People say” (she continues) “he has only 200/. a 
year, which they calculate is just enough to buy him two coats and a 
dozen of shirts,”* He had qualities, however, that “gold could never 
buy.” He had the endowments of a soldier and a statesman, was of 
unblemished honour, and had firmness, prudence, and sagacity in no 
ordinary degree. ‘“ The young man was sent for,” and the rest we 
know. 

The Princess Mary told Miss Knight that the regent was “ quite 
nervous with impatience” to get his daughter married, “as otherwise the 
Opposition might clamour for her being treated as an heir-apparent, and 
want more than ministers could or ought to give.” Even on her marriage 
he wished the greater part of the sum provided by parliament to remain 
under his own control. 

At the time of the Princess Charlotte’s death, Miss Knight was on the 
Continent. Upon that sad event it is unnecessary to dwell. Noone then 
living can forget the grief that it occasioned. 


It was an awful thing 
To see a Nation’s universal woe : 
Thousands of human beings suffering 
Beneath one deep-felt blow. 
Each habited as some dear friend were dead, 
Each house closed up as though a corpse were there; 
O’er every mind one dark foreboding spread, 
On every countenance one look of care. 


Whatever may have been her faults, she had many fine qualities, both 
of mind and disposition. She had clear and quick perceptions, and was 
kind, generous, unselfish, and humane. Her anxiety, and the delicacy 
and propriety of her conduct during the first investigation of the charges 
against her mother, were beyond mere praise; and royalty was never, 
perhaps, so sincerely mourned. 

The remainder of Miss Knight’s volumes consists of notes made during 
her various travels on the Continent, at intervals of more than forty 
years. ‘She describes with clearness ; lively and intelligently ; and relates 
much that may be read with interest. 

One of her first winters was divided between Toulouse and Montpellier. 
At the latter she was present at the opening of the Assembly of the 











* So entered by the journalist. It was the silly comment of the day. 
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States; when a speech was delivered by the Archbishop of Narbonne 
which was so singular an instance of opinions in advance of his age, that 
we cannot help dwelling it. The king’s commissioner, the Count 
de Périgord, described him “as a prelate who supported the interests of 
the people at court without flattery, and the interests of the court with 
the people without ostentation,” a eulogium that does not, however, 
present any very distinct meaning. The address of the archbishop him- 
self was something very different. It might have-been spoken by a 
Peel or a Cobden. After dwelling upon the advantages and importance 
of commerce, and sketching its early history, he lamented that France, 
so favourably situated, placed between two seas, in the centre of Europe, 
under the most favourable sky, and inhabited by a people of the most 
active disposition, was yet by no means so commercial as she ought to 
be. “Louis XIV., he said, would have afforded encouragement to 
the commerce of his kingdom, had he not been hurried away by an ill- 
judged ambition, and thus been compelled to leave that essential duty to 
the care of his minister, the great Colbert. That statesman, however, 
signally erred in laying restraints upon commerce, for it would have been 
far better to have suffered the trifling inconvenience resulting from cer- 
tain commodities leaving the country and being useful to foreign nations, 
than to renounce the great advantages which arise from the communica- 
tion of new discoveries and inventions, or from superior perfection in 
those already made. Instead, therefore, of laying the restraint he in- 
tended upon abuses, Colbert fostered the worst of all, monopoly. The 
archbishop then adverted to the unhappy fanaticism which had driven so 
many industrious citizens to seek refuge in the open and liberal arms of 
England and Holland, which nations were amply repaid for their gene- 
rosity by the stimulus given to their commerce, and the improvements 
introduced into all useful arts by the grateful exiles. Louis XV. had 
proper views on these subjects, but was prevented from carrying them 
into execution by the troubles of the times and the narrow-mindedness of 
his ministers.” He concluded (as in duty bound) by hoping everything 
from the known good disposition of the reigning king. As far as it goes, 
this is the outline of a sound theory propounded by an Archbishop of 
Narbonne in 1776. 

Whatever our own theories may have been, our practice, nearly forty 
years later, in the history of civilisation, is indicated by some of the 
entries made in Miss Knight’s Journals for 1815. In February of that 
year, Mr. Robinson brought in his bill to prohibit the importation of corn 
for home use, until the average price of wheat had reached eighty shillings 
per quarter, and even then at a duty. It led to dangerous demonstra- 
tions on the part of the people: a loaf, steeped in blood, was placed upon 
the wall of Carlton House; and though the regent himself was said to 
be opposed to the bill, “Bread or blood!” “ Bread or the regent’s 
head!” were the common cries. Troops were called out. The houses 
of ministers were attacked by mobs: some of them partially destroyed. 
When the doors and windows of Lord Eldon’s mansion were battered 
in, it was said to have been “the first time he had kept open house.” At 
Mr. Robinson’s the consequences were more painfully serious. They 
fired at random from within ; several were wounded ; and a midshipman, 
who had joined the crowd, fell, shot through the head. 
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Now, even with the present laws, we cannot always have cheap bread ; 
but we can always obtain it at its natural price.* 

Amongst her excursions on the Continent, Miss Knight accompanied 
Lord Nelson on his indiscreet and circuitous journey to Vivendi with the 
Hamiltons and the Queen of Naples. Between Leghorn and Florence 
they were within ¢wo miles of the French army, then rapidly advancing, 
idl the slightest accident might have placed him in their power. 
Where, then, would have been the victory of Trafalgar? 

The volumes, as may be supposed, are full of anecdotes. ‘Their editor 
says that “they are of unequal interest, and if not all new, are, at all 
events, authentic.” It is difficult on these occasions to say which are 
new. They are all new to some one. A very successful diner-out used 
to aver that those he borrowed from his note-book were frequently 

eted as novelties, while, for those that were really new, he rarely 
received the credit he deserved. It is impossible to repeat a good anec- 
dote too often; and (with occasional abridgment) we shall not go far 
wrong in giving a few of Miss Knight’s. 

When the people of Neufchitel opposed the King of Prussia’s inter- 
ference in favour of a pastor of the Swiss Church who doubted the 
eternity of future punishment, ‘‘ Eh bien!” said the king, “ si messieurs 
de Neufchatel veulent étre damnés A toute éternité, ainsi soit-il!” These 
gentlemen, it seems, did not profess to think the doctrine dangerous for 
themselves, but were fearful of the effect upon “ their wives and servants.” 

One day that Johnson came to Lady Knight’s to meet many others, 
she told him that they had’ arranged to go to Westminster Abbey. 
Would he go with them? “No,” he replied, “not while I can keep out 
of it.” 

Lalande, who had the reputation of being an atheist, regretted that he 
had not joined the Jesuits, with whom he had been educated. “ For if,” 
he said, “ I had become a Jesuit, I should have had better health, deeper 
knowledge, and some religion.” 

The Duke of Marlborough used to say “ that he could more easily die 
a martyr than live a saint.” 

William IV. observed, speaking of Dom Pedro, “To be sure we are 
both sovereigns—at least he was one; but there is a great difference 
between us for all that; for I am an honest man, and he is a thief.” 

Talma had given a ball the night the Duke of Berri was assassinated. 
A royalist who occupied part of the same house sent up to beg they would 
cease dancing, and spare the feelings of those who were in affliction for 
the calamity that had happened. Talma contented himself with replying 
that Ae had not killed the duke, and that he could not interrupt the 
amusements of his guests. 

General Dalrymple, when between ninety and a hundred years of age, 
was introduced by the king to Lord Errol, as an old friend. ‘Ah! my 
lord,” said the general, “the last of your family I have seen was Lord 
Kilmarnock’s head on Temple Bar.’’ 

A man who squinted very much, talking to Talleyrand about public 
affairs, wound up with “Enfin, prince, tout va de travers.” “Oui, 
monsieur,” he replied, ‘‘ comme vous voyez.” 


* “The object was not to maintain a high or a low price, but to maintain a 
natural one.’—Mr, Holland, M.P., at Birmingham, 1855. 
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Alfieri was present when some of his friends were overwhelmed with 
the intelligence that Napoleon I. had issued orders that several children 
of the first families of Florence and other great cities of Italy should be 
sent to Paris to serve as his pages, and afterwards enter the army. 
‘* What was to be done?” “ Their principles would be perverted ; they 
would be estranged from their country; and if they were not sent their 

nts would be persecuted, ruined, imprisoned.” How could it be 
avoided?” “ Ammazzarli!”* exclaimed the tragic poet :—which, in its 
way, is equal to Robson’s We eat them, in “ Medea.” 

he amiable Pére Jacquier, the commentator on Newton, was re- 
ported, by an enemy, to the bishop of his diocese, as having frequented 
the society of Voltaire and Madame du Chitelet. The prelate answered, 
“I wish those personages were always in such good company.” 

A. visitor to Prince William of Gloucester at Cambridge, seeing a 
fiddle upon the table, asked the tutor if his royal highness played. 
* Not much,” said the tutor, “ only God save his Uncle, and such little 
things.” 

Za Italian (not, we presume, bien spirituel), telling a lady how long 
he had been travelling, and pronouncing French after the manner of his 
nation, said, ** J’ai éte un Ane a Paris et un Ane a Rome.” ‘ Mon cher 
abbé,” replied the lady, “il parait que vous avez été un fine partout.”’ 

It is told of Livois, a celebrated surgeon, who was with the French 
army, that taking compassion on a dog whose leg had been fractured by 
a shot, he set the bones and cured him. Some time afterwards he found 
waiting at his door the same dog, with a companion who had a broken 
leg, and whom he evidently wished to introduce to him. The surgeon 
cured this second dog also; and the account is from himself. 

This has often appeared before, but we repeat it because we almost 
believe it to be true. The adventures of the dog Merrylegs in Dickens’s 
Hard Times (ch. xxxvi.) supposes the same conversational power. 

Miss Knight occupied a very respectable position in the literature of 
her day. Besides “ Dinarbas,” she produced, in 1792, “ Marcus Fla- 
minius; or, a View of the Life of the Romans,” two vols. ; and in 1805 
a quarto volume, entitled “ A Description of Latium; or, La Campagna 
di Roma.” The first is mentioned by Madame d’Arblay, and they both 
appear to have had considerable merit. Mrs. Piozzi called the «i who 
wrote them “the far-famed Cornelia Knight.” ‘ She died at Paris, in 
1837, in the eighty-first year of her age.” 

The papers she left have been ably edited by Mr. Kaye, author of the 
Life of Lord Metcalfe, and other important works. What he had to do 
in arranging them, he has generally done well ; and that his labours have 
been devoted to no unworthy materials, there is very satisfactory proof 
in the announcement of a third edition. 





* Massacre them ! 

















ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Ir was not unamusing to read the home and foreign journals upon the 
outrage committed by the Americans upon the British flag. We do not 
form our judgment upon the opinion of the law officers, either of England 
or America. We prefer the decisions of reason and common sense to the 
rubbish of the statutes, if they may be so styled, of the Isle of Oléron, or 
the custom that, under the threat of war, obliged all foreign ships not of 
Great Britain to strike their topmast, or perform some operation acknow- 
ledging British superiority in the narrow seas in days of peace and 
prosperity :—customs now gone into desuetude, as being adapted only to 
barbarous times. 

Our old right of search was indefensible, unless in a case of blockade, 
or within a certain distance of a shore visited for smuggling purposes, the 
limit to be fixed by the consent of maritime states in the same way as for 
the slave trade, under which last suspicion the Americans have denied 
the right of search—that right they do not themselves hesitate to infringe 
on the high seas at their own pleasure. : 

Let us admit that the ocean is the publicghighway of nations, except 
as above excepted, then, every man’s ship is his castle, as his house is upon 
land. His flag designates his nation, and the exhibition of false colours 
would be penal in the country of the shipowner, on the information of 
the crew or of a foreigner. To us it appears also that, unless in cases of 
blockade, the doctrine of contraband of war is an idle thing. If a belli- 
gerent cannot obtain such articles as he desires in one country, he will 
traffic for them in another, for they are not the produce of one country 
only. If arms may not be exported from Birmingham, they may be ob- 
tained from Liége. The number of such articles, too, is become very 
considerable by the use of steam, and industry is paralysed by such ordi- 
nances. The supply will always meet the demand from some country or 
another. But to the immediate point. 

The right of search had long existed on the part of Great Britain. It 
was might without right, we acknowledge, and the plea was urged in its 
behalf during the last war with France, that we were fighting for our 
existence. We confess it was as shallow a ground as that used for the 
Copenhagen expedition. Ata more recent period we had a conviction 
of its injustice, and, as became a great people, we entered into certain 
engagements with several European governments upon the subject, in- 
viting America to join; but she refused, because privateering and plunder- 
ing by letters of marque were also to be abolished. America could not 
forego the hope of spoil made by privateering, and therefore with her the 
question remained iz statu quo. It was of no moment that her own 
Franklin had denounced the practice as unworthy of civilised nations. 
She was selfish, looked prospectively to what might be gained by 
privateering, and would not join the other powers in abolishing that 
right of search of which she had complained, and of which she now seeks 
to avail herself for her own selfish purposes, though she had before been 
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so indignant at the practice. Such was the case when the present 
rebellion broke out. 

Now it does seem to us that this kind of playing fast and loose is an 
abandonment of high feeling, and a renunciation of that lofty principle 
which should characterise a great people. What the English admirers 
of American institutions may think of such a course of proceeding we 
cannot divine, but we “ guess” that their faith in the supreme excellency 
of their utopian democracy must be somewhat shaken, and confirm our 
idea that both an unmixed democracy and an unmixed aristocracy are 
alike much more fallible systems of rule than they were once believed 
to be. They have both been tried, and of both it may be said, as was 
once said in relation to a great tyrant and voluptuarv, “ Mene, mene, 
tekel, upharsin!”’ 

Some infer terrible reaction from American privateering in case of war, 
judging, they say, from the last. Those who can remember that time 
also remember that England was then at war with the greatest nations of 
Europe, to which that of America was trivial. We had to keep strong 
fleets and garrisons in all quarters of the world, besides watching the 
American coast. Yet, except at New Orleans, from the utter incapacity 
of the general commanding, England did not come so badly off, consider- 
ing the vast extent of hostile array elsewhere. The American capital 
was taken, and the barbarities practised on the Canadian frontiers were 
avenged. The trivial success of the Americans on the Lakes were com- 
pensated by that of the army on land. 

How different now is the aspect of affairs. England will combat 
single-handed ; it is America that will have more than one foe to meet 
with her raw levies and inexperienced troops. The whole navy of Eng- 
land may be upon the American shore, and the transport of a well-disci- 
“inet army to Canada in aid of the colonists may perchance foil even the 

eroes of the Manassas fight so patent in retreat. The bluster of the 
New York “ rowdies” may be answered face to face, with something more 
effective than such verbal abuse as is continually lavished upon the 
parent country, with an utter defiance of truth and decency. We think 
too well of the president, and of one or two of the leading American officials, 
to credit that they have any desire to force on an unnatural contest, which 
must be injurious to their country. Our fear is, that the wisdom of the 
government and of reflecting men in America will not be backed by suffi- 
cient power to master a senseless and rabid mob, which has no regard to 
consequences, domestic or foreign. 

It would seem that the commanders of the American forces pay no 
regard to the rights of nations on land any more than on the ocean. It 
is reported that they have landed a body of armed men in New Granada 
against the efforts of the police, solely for the convenience of passing 
prisoners from the Pacific to the Atlantic, violating the neutrality of a 
foreign state by armed men, and setting up the tyrant right of force, sic 
volo sie jubeo. If this be correct, if such an example of overbearing 
conduct be not resented, the book of the law of nations had better be 
closed for ever, for a state of open hostilities would be preferable for every 
country likely to be exposed to such an insolent and overbearing violation 
of national rights. 

The acknowledgment of the independence of the Southern States, and 
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their existence as a separate nation, with the raising the blockade of the 
South, and the close blockade of the Northern ports at the same time, 
would most assuredly follow hostilities with Great Britain. France would 
not be behindhand in acknowledging Southern independence. War is a 
dreadful calamity in the sight of those who have done no more than track 
its footsteps as we have done. Great is the responsibility of those who 
cause it, and who ought te feel the extent of evil it inflicts, and strive to 
resist in place of promoting it. We have seen with deep regret the con- 
tinued attacks upon England im the American papers only because she 
keeps a position strictly neutral, as it is both her interest and duty to do. 
From what motive such attacks can spring we know not, nor by what 
perversion of reason the Americans expect us to meddle in their domestic 
quarrels. We fully admit that the aspect of things is highly painful for 
the Northern States. They will soon have an independent and powerful 
empire in the South, calculated at times to disturb their equanimity. Of 
the same race, they are less likely to fall into an harmonious alliance than 
if they were not of one family. They must always be prepared for dis- 
putes in which individuals of late closely in amity will be too prone to 
engage, upon less provocation than strangers, from jealousy or envy con- 
tinually prompting the one or the other to be offensive. 

If England can keep clear of interference, so best, and it is worth 
no little sacrifice ; but a studied insult put upon the flag of this country 
is not to be passed by, more especially coming from States where each 
individual takes so much upon himself, and imagines he is exhibiting the 
liberty in place of the licentiousness which he is ‘privileged, so he 
thinks, to serve by grossness and multiply by falsehood. We care nothing 
for the verbal insults of the American canatlle. We know that the 
better class, and the men of reflection and talent, native-born Americans, 
do not participate in the unjustifiable conduct of the masses. We know 
of what a medley those masses are composed. The renegades from 
English justice, the prodigal sons, the reckless gamblers, the scum of 
Ireland, the adventurers without a home, the idlers among the native 
born, or rowdies, loafers, and others, designated with equal elegance of 
appellation, drown the voices of the rational citizens, and hound on their 
companions to insult the “ white-glove people,” all, in short, who are not 
ready to be anything to which the cry of the multitude for the passing 
hour may happen to tend, if their fancy proclaim or their imaginary 
interest lead to it. 

Now, it is by this class of persons that defiance to England is so fre- 
quently shouted. An Irish voice is always distinguished there above 
others by the brogue. The Englishman, or Scotsman, when he emi- 
grates, seeks to obtain a few acres of land by purchase, if he has money, 
or if he has none, will labour to get a little together, build his log hut, 
domesticate himself, and till his ground—the one or the other will do 
something to establish himself. But where is the Irishman? Idle, or 
doing a little of anything that comes in his slovenly way, destitute of 
system, herding and then quarrelling with the negroes, and ever ready, 
as at home, for a riot or some display of mock patriotism, and being as 
worthless in his adopted country as in his old one, ever ready to shout 
“Down with England the oppressor of ould Ireland!” and ery, ‘* Up 
with the glorious Mitchells, and O’Briens, and O’Donoghues!” who 
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would be the saviours of their country—that is, if people would but let 
them. Now, some of the editors of newspapers in America, especially 
renegades from Ireland or Germany, fan the flame of animosity, and aid 
in counteracting the measures of moderate men. Crowds of such are 
they who are glorifying Wilkes, the American commander of the San 
Jacinto, right or wrong, regardless of consequences, and inflamed by the 
newspapers edited by scapegraces from the old country. Thus , exert 
a pernicious influence upon the best interests of America herself, of which 
they are as regardless as of the land which has so happily got rid of 
them. 

Mr. Bright might perhaps explain, because we cannot comprehend how 
it happens that in every other pursuit in life but the art of governing 
something like study or apprenticeship is required. It would seem that 
the legislative and executive functions are bestowed on man gratuitously, 
or come to him by intuition on the other side of the Atlantic. The pattern 

ple of America, thus well instructed in their political duties on the 
ustings, or, more correctly, we believe, the “ platform,” are composed, a 
large proportion of them, not of American-born citizens, but of renegades 
from all countries. Such, becoming naturalised, are miraculously gifted 
at the same moment with a supposed rational regard for free principles, 
and become qualified to select representatives with marvellous ability, and 
even to override the suffrages of native-born Americans. These libellers 
of England are represented by the outrageous part of the press, some of 
the papers are conducted by them, and hence it is that England becomes 
the great object of their slanders. They employ themselves in endetvours 
to inculcate animosity against the parent country by every means in their 
wer, and exhibit a pretended regard for the American eonstitution, 
which they affect to comprehend, but of which they have really no com- 
prehension at all, though they demand that naturalisation which implies 
a perfect knowledge of it. This class of persons is numerous enough to 
turn an election against the judgment and suffrages of better men, and 
thus to involve the country in war. It has an influential power, as lawless 
in principle as it is reckless in regard to consequences. It is this party, 
with its frequent abuse of the laws of naturalisation, which places itself 
where numbers overpower reason. The native American complains 
on his part. It is this party which foments hatred against Great Britain 
by every means in its power. Before the American Judge Gould, an 
Irishman came up a little time ago to be naturalised. The following 
dialogue actually ensued : 

‘So, my man, you prefer living in this country to going back to 
Ireland. Why so?” 

“ This, your honour, is a land of liberty.”’ 

“You are attached to our institutions, then. What are they ?” 

No reply. 

“ Who governs this country?” 

“ Shure, and the president.” 

* Who frames the laws ?” 

“ The likes o’ your honour.”’ 

“No, I only administer the laws. Who governs this state ?” 

No reply. 

Here the judge asked for a blank form of the oath of naturalisation, 
which he ordered to be handed to the applicant. 
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“ There is the oath, and in it is a clause by which you are to swear that 
you will support the constitution of the United States.” 

“ Oh yes, your honour; I’m ready to swear to that.” 

« Did you ever read the constitution ?”’ 

«No, your honour.” 

“Or a word of it ?” 

‘No, your honour.” 

“Did you ever hear a word of it read ?” 

“ No, your honour.” 

“Can you read and write ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Do you know one word that is in the constitution of the United 
States ?”’ 

“ Indeed, and I don’t, yer honour.” 

“ You have lived in this country six years nearly, you can read and 
write, and you have been all this time intending to become a citizen here, 
yet you have never taken the trouble to learn one word of the instrument 
you are now ready to take your solemn oath to support !” 

After a few more remarks the judge refused to naturalise the applicant. 
An American paper said, on commenting upon the honourable scruples 
of the judge, ‘‘ The evils, of which the ‘ American’ party profess to see 
the cure, are the consequence of the abuse of the naturalisation laws, not 
their proper administration. Had those laws been always, and were they 
now, administered with the integrity of purpose and common-sense view 
of their requirements exhibited by this judge, there would be little ground 
of objection, if any, to the effect of their operation.” 

The inundation of Irish into the United States, and their power of 
voting, though of the very lowest and most ignorant class of their country- 
men, the hatred they disseminate against England among the refuse of 
the American population, with whom alone they consort, and a few of the 
disaffected to England of a better grade, who harangue and get up pub- 
lications inimical to Great Britain to obtain notoriety for themselves, 
produce their natural effect on the mob; and as heads with neither in- 
telligence nor understanding are permitted to lead in this class, it is not 
wonderful that persons of ability and experience, holding public offices, 
are forced into measures which their own good sense would repudiate. 
The powers invested in each separate state are so much in the way of 
harmonious and powerful action at head-quarters, that we continually ob- 
serve the executive forced either to act against the spirit of the constitu- 
tion, or else merit the accusation of omitting to do that which the safety 
of the republic as a whole seems imperiously to demand. Jefferson showed 
a strong proof of his want of ability as a statesman ; Jefferson wanted to 
extend still further the privileges of each state: in other words, render 
each equivalent in nearly all but the name, to a distinct government, 
scarcely at all dependent on the combined executive in any single point 
of view save for defence. Washington saw the danger at once, and, as 
far as he was able, successfully resisted it. This might be supposed he 
would do from his admirable foresight, but he did not perceive that, even 
as affairs were regulated, the union of so many states, some of them as 
large as a European kingdom, when they became peopled, and having 
differences of climate, productions, manufactures, and, above all, the black 
curse of slavery for a line of demarcation, it would not be possible to 
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maintain intact. It consisted of too many opposing interests. A due 
respect for the laws was a question begged altogether, as shown in states 
formed subsequently, where the executive was continually set at nought, 
and the mob, defying all authority, took the trial and punishment of 
criminals, or those it chose to deem so, into its own wild hands, clothing 
justice in the red garb of capricious vengeance, and setting the laws at 
defiance, and all this with perfect impunity. 

That a nation so constituted should have its share of domestic troubles 
is not wonderful. They were inevitable, from existing circumstances ; 
but it was not so as regarded exterior affairs, and the relations of the 
American government with other nations, and particularly with Great 
Britain, which had not only founded those States, but since their dis- 
connexion as colonists had continually poured in fresh accessions to the 
American population, and had driven with the States a most thriving 
and advantageous trade for both countries. 1t seems a folly, twice told, 
to quarrel under such circumstances, and we feel bound in truth to say of 
our own government, that the most scrupulous neutrality has been 
observed between the conflicting parties, that no reasonable cause of 
offence has ever been given to either party; and that though this is 
incontrovertibly true, the people of the North—we will not allege it of 
the government—have omitted no opportunity of abusing England and 
its inhabitants; a most impolitic act at such a time, the worse for their 
being no valid cause for such illiberal conduct, and the worse still for the 
profligacy of the shallow understandings that prompt it, when it is known 
to be unmerited. The mere words, the transatlantic slang, the disgorge- 
ment of the spleen of the New York mob—we say “ mob,” because the 
better class of its citizens, we know, do not participate in it—that dis- 
gorgement only defiles their own garments, and provokes a smile from 
us. Weare sorry that the discontented of Ireland, and the emigrant 
refuse of England, who had, most likely, worked their passage over the 
Atlantic, should have been found of sufficient consequence to rouse the 
population to that degree of vicious feeling against the mother country, 
which in return she has never exhibited against the United States. Is 
the pride of the North American wounded that we do not give him credit 
for all he says of himself, or is he mortified that his angry diatribes have 
done no more than provoke a smile, or only excited surprise, that envy 
or ill feeling, without a cause, should have made him exhibit such a bitter 
spirit ? 

The present is no party question of Palmerston or Derby, let America, 
remember. The important point of the national honour admits of no 
selfish compromise with foreign insult, all political colours are the same 
here—all blend; there is but one party, just as of people there is but one 
in heart, one in that sterling determination, which knows as well how to 
strike as to forbear, if the necessity arise for having recourse to physical 
in place of moral means of redress; in other words, to the mode of 
redress of uncivilised, in place of that of civilised man. It is a fearful 
responsibility that forces the appeal to arms, let us hope it may be 
avoided. - We think it would be, if those who direct the American coun- 
sels were free agents. 

In the attack made upon the 7rené, there is an argument which at 
once shows its unjustifiable character, and that of the right of search 
generally, except, as we before excepted at the commencement of this 
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paper, namely in cases of blockade or close proximity to a neutral coast. 
Suppose the Trent had been equally well armed, the American would not 
have dared to board her. Now, if the right of search in such a case be 
grounded on the rights of nations, the powerful ship of the nation at 

ace is bound to submit to a belligerent cock-boat, for the right would 
be justly sustained under all circumstances, or it would not be right but 
might. The necessity would be equally strong; the justice the same. 
Most assuredly a few muskets or cannon-ball in a merchant ship on the 
high seas is not an evil half as great as the’ outrage denominated the 
right of search, always, of course, excepting before blockaded places, 
Why an English or a French ship should not trade in powder with Mo- 
rocco, because America and Spain are at war, seems irrational and 
ridiculous. In the end the ocean will be respected as the highway 
of nations. To this the question will ultimately be narrowed, and the 
thinking part of society are, or will soon be, of one opinion, The assi- 
milation of men to goods or contraband merchandise might do in the 
Southern States of America, where flesh and blood are sold like careases 
in Smithfield, but the Americans will never be suffered to establish such 
a principle in regard to free men in neutral vessels, however convenient 
it may now and then happen to be in meeting the selfish views of belli- 
gerents; the uncorrupted heart revolts atit. Nor will it ever be tolerated 
that men, intoxicated with their own insolence, shall dictate whatever 
suits their views according to their existing interests in the passing hour, 
at the cost of others. The Americans have had a period of prosperity 
unequalled among the nations. They have become vainglorious. It is 
painful to listen to their self-laudations and overbearing conceit of them- 
selves, which is by no means sustained in fact. The late levies of 
hundreds of thousands of men—as far as action has been concerned—re- 
minds us of the old distich : 


The King of France with forty thousand men 
Marech’d up a hill and so came down again. 

The experiment of a great republic of petty states under an executive 
head bereft of adequate power has failed. The South of the United 
States is not the only portion which will separate from the union. The 
West will by-and-by follow the example. ‘The want of coherence is evi- 
dent in the whole plan of the government as originally laid down. It 
was only adapted for a population comparatively limited. The ‘‘ United” 
States will become disunited as the population enlarges. The popular will 
being there the only law, it will in the end vindicate itself to the letter. 


Republics or kingdoms will multiply, and dispute and fight only more 


pugnaciously for being so nearly akin. It will, in fact, be the repetition 
of the old things over again; the history of man in nations as of yore, con- 
firmed by that of modern America: republics in which the people having 
too much licence ruin themselves. A headless people is fearful in its vio- 
lence, and is ignorant of the danger into which it is hurried by its own 
wild will, and by mistaking licentiousness for honest self-government. 
The hatred of England, from what cause it is difficult to say other than 
we have stated, is shown by the people of America whenever anything 
like an outrage or an insult, even by construction, comes to their know- 
ledge. Bluster at once begins, it is true, among the vulgar classes alone, 
the “ notions” of which in other countries would only be taken for what they 
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were worth, but in the United States, where John is as good as his master 
in his own opinion, it is a different thing. John has his weight, and knows 
it. He imagines that following the good sense of his master is a restraint, 
and therefore he ranges himself in the opposite political ranks, no matter 
for the right or wrong of the argument. The outrage of Captain Wilkes 
is rapturously applauded, vg | as much because it is an insult to the Eng- 
lish flag, as that the envoys from the Southern government are secured. 
Mobs never re consequences any more than reason in any country, but 
in America, where they are such influential participants in deciding the 
political destinies of the country, no matter how ignorant or infuriated 
they may be, their power is almost a command over the better sense of 
the executive. When we see some of the Irish here, or, more correctly, 
a contemptible faction, small in number, but bold in effrontery, hailing 
the insult offered to the British flag as affording them pleasure, we know 
it proceeds from individuals whom we can afford to despise. Whig or 
Tory, the most zealous efforts have been made in the behalf of Ireland, by 
every administration, to meet the evils that afflicted that country, the in- 
habitants of which will do so little for themselves. If this be doubted, 
how does it happen that three millions of population in Scotland return 
to the post-office a revenue of fifty thousand pounds more than six or seven 
millions of souls in Ireland, and that there is nearly the same difference 
in the money-order office ? How can such a vast difference exist in a fine 
country like Ireland, but from the want of industry in those who inhabit 
it? The emigration to America of so many Irish people neither helps 
their circumstances nor their manners. It enables thems it is true, to 
fraternise with too many of a like sentiment with themselves in their 
hatred and vituperation of England, which flourishes so signally, despite 
the anathemas of a semi-civilised race, and despite saintly protection. 
In America, a man of any country except Ireland may be anything he 
pleases, but an Irishman remains the same. He takes his hatred and 
envy of England with him, and his abuse of that country is a sort of Cain- 
mark by which he may be known, if it were possible, to hide his discon- 
tent, idleness, peculiar brogue, and denunciation of teetotalism. 

The applause lavished upon Captain Wilkes in America, therefore, is 
not marvellous, or that it should be echoed by certain of the Irish there 
as well as here. We have now to turn to the reply made to the remon- 
strance sent out by our government, which will not agree to consider in- 
dividual passengers between neutral nations as bales of cotton or bags of 
coffee; in other words, as merchandise under the construction the 
American defenders of the outrage put upon it. If the individuals had 
reached England, and been demanded to be given up, the demand would 
have been resisted. ‘To be under the British flag anywhere is precisely 
the same thing—it is British protection, which, by special provisions with 
one or two foreign nations, is refused to felons and murderers, but is ex- 
tended to political characters. Political offences are not breaches of the 
universal law of morality, seeing they are not offences beyond the limit 
of a particular locality. Nor will the law which holds good between two 
belligerent nations tell here, for the Southerners are to all intents and pur- 
poses rebels against their government, and success alone can obliterate 
from their cause the appellation of treason. ‘Traitors find a refuge in 
foreign states in Europe, but America insists on making her will the law 
for the world if she is to have her own way in the present case. We gave 
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way toher too much. After the peace of 1814, no nation could be more 
cautious not to give another a cause of offence. America was remarkabl 
sensitive even as regarded the search for slaves in ships on the African 
coast; we were exceedingly careful not to offend there, and slavers 
escaped in consequence. This same government, so very equitable, so 
sensitive in regard to itself, no sooner finds the right of search will secure 
its own purpose, that it has recourse to it without scruple. Protected 
itself by its own remonstrances, it has had no hesitation about exhibiting 
hypocrisy upon the question to secure its selfish ends and endeavour to 
profit by opposite courses; in fact, no matter how, if it can keep the 
“vantage ground.” 

We tell America this course of proceeding will not do. At the time 
this number goes to press, the reply to the despatch of the British govern- 
ment can hardly have been received, and we cannot, therefore, deal with 
the actual state of things to the moment; but we should be wanting in 
duty to our country—in fact, to the whole human race—if we did not 
protest against any subsidence to a system of duplicity so barefaced as 
that which will be attempted to be palmed off upon us, if the American 
government fail to offer redress. As far as intelligence has reached us, 
the American people have commended the outrage. At Boston Captain 
Wilkes has been féted and applauded for this outrageous act against a 
neutral power. The doctrine of force, overpowering reason and justice, 
has been sanctioned by American citizens, not by the mere raff, the idle 
and mischievous populace of New York alone. The demand of redress 
has been forced upon Great Britain, unless she will consent to submit 
tamely to be bullied upon the decks of her own vessels under the shadow 
of that flag which is at least treated upon an equal footing by all the 
more ancient and modern nations of the civilised world, except that 
which sprang from her own loins. 

We have been an open country to those who have suffered from poli- 
tical persecution, and, please God, we will be so still. Of the outrages 
which may be taken as explanatory of the doctrine thus acted upon in 
America, the present is not a solitary one. The neutrality neither of 
land nor ocean is to be respected if it suit the American interest to violate 
it. American ships land troops and state prisoners on neutral ground, 
march over the territory, and violate the rights of weaker nations, because 
they know the odds are in their favour; and thus they plainly tell the 
world it shall have no justice at their hands, which may chance to con- 
travene the selfish ends of the strongest party. New Granada may 
appeal, but her claim resting solely upon its justice, has, we fear, little 
chance of satisfaction. With England it is otherwise. Never was she 
better able to vindicate herself from deliberate insult, and that disregard 
for steadfast and honest principle which the Northern States of America 
have had the unenviable disregard of right feeling to violate. To be 
prepared for taking that redress, which the ministry of President Lincoln 
may be inclined to give, but the madness of the many may force it to 
refuse, is our bounden duty. The word is gone forth. Troops are 
shipping for Canada, and a powerful fleet will soon be ready to support 
that demand which it is the duty of Great Britain to obtain. 

The nobleman at the head of this great nation under the sovereign is 
not a new man in cabinets, but a veteran who, though his head has 
whitened within the verge of courts, has not suffered the snows of age to 
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chill the zeal he feels in his country’s behalf. His long experience in 
blic life has not, in the turmoil of office, blunted his sensitiveness where 
is country’s honour is concerned. Let the transatlantics who commend 
and discommend him by turns, now praising his moderation and good 
feeling, and then giving him the sobriquet of Lord Touchwood—let them 
remember that with his long experience he bears with him the force of 
the public opinion not only of England, but of the more powerful Euro- 
pean states, and that this combination is something in its array more 
gigantic than transatlantic experience may choose to gauge correctly as 
to consequences. Let America remember that upon the present ques- 
tion of the national honour Whig and Tory know not any difference, as 
before said, of Palmerston or Derby. The view taken by the sense of 
the country knows nothing of party influence. The-cause is as common 
as the insult is flagrant, aud where a sense of injustice is not permitted 
to weigh a grain in the balance, a perception of the disastrous conse- 
quences to the Northern cause should lead to the restoration of that state 
of things which existed previously to the outrage. If it should not so 
lead, we look upon it that hostilities are inevitable, and in that case 
America will be a divided country beyond redemption. The power of 
England backing out the South must cause it.to prevail, although until 
now, despite the continued abuse lavished upon England without a just 
cause, the North had the good wishes of the English people, feom its 
desire to see the abolition of slavery. It is therefore for America to 
look to it—* our withers are unwrung.”’ Cyrus Reppine. 





























TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF HIS LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Come, Virtue, with thy brow serene and fair! 
Come, Honour, with thy bright and lofty eye! 
Humanity, that never spurns a prayer, 
Or passes suffering by ! 
Come, Taste, with soul acute, enlarged, refined, 
That works of genius, raptured, still surveys, 
And in each lovely form ean glory find, 
Sealed to the common gaze : 
Come Truth, and Candour, and untarnished Worth ! 
The noblest three that walk our darkened earth; 
Come, high Religion, looking still above— 
Come every virtue, born of peace and love, 
And weave a wreath of many-coloured flowers, 
Not plucked from fading, but undying bowers, 
And hang it on this royal bier ; 
For he who sleeps death’s slumber here 
Deserved it ok and, bending low, 
Shed—shed your heart-wrung tears of woe. 
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Hark! on the midnight air that solemn boom, 
Telling a royal soul hath passed away ! 

How flew the tidings on that morn of gloon— 

The tidings of dismay ! 
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The rich man heard it, and he bowed his head; 
The iron werrior heard, and softened grew ; 
From youth’s gay eye the beam of lightness fled ; 

The good man, though he knew 
The soul had passed to joy and rest, 
Mourned it had left this world so soon ; 
For virtue making others blest— 
A sun with warmest splendours drest, 
Oh, sad to set at noon! 
The peasant in his cot arose, and thought 
How kind, how courteous to the lowly he, 
And to his rough, hard cheek a tear was brought ; 
Ship meeting ship, upon the distant sea, 
The news conveyed, and, dropping half-mast high, 
The flag, as though it mourned, was seen to fly. 


Since died the dear-loved Princess of the Isles, 
No grief has wrung our smitten hearts as now; 
As part of public happiness, his smiles 
Lit up a mildly-beaming, placid brow. 
Who lives that can exclaim in all this land, 
He e’er had wrong from that just, noble hand ? 
The artist, scholar, grew beneath his eye, 
Want he would aid, with Sorrow he could sigh ; 
A Nation his pure, golden memory keeps, 
A Nation loved him—thus a Nation weeps. 


A group of youthful mourners! God of Heaven, 
Look down upon the fatherless, and be 
Their father now !—thy guiding hand be given ! 
Yes, they have still a parent’s love and Thee ; 
Yes, they have still a people who will give . 
Their hearts, their lives to serve them; they shall live 
Shrined in our bosoms, as the shining gold 
The rough and adamantine rocks enfold ; 
The memory of their sire shall round them throw 
Halos to light them on their path below. 


There is a grief too sacred, too profound, 
To name or shadow forth; it deeply lies, 
Like the pent streamlet’s crystal under ground, 
Hidden from searching eyes : 

Such grief is thine, O Queen! It is not ours 
Its bitter depths, its greatness, to portray, 
To sorrow’s winter turned joy’s summer hours, 

To darkness love’s bright ray, 
Thy guide, thy counsellor, thy partner, friend, 
Snatched from thy side; but raise that drooping head, 
A consolation now thy God doth send : 
The parent tree is dead, 
But in the sapling see its life renewed ; 
The parent in the children lives once more, 
To shed sweet solace on thy widowhood ; 
Their smiles his smiles restore ; 
And, in their voices, thou again shalt hear 
The voice of the beloved one murmuring near ; 
And while a Nation’s heart close clings to thee, 
Days of sweet hope and bliss thou yet shalt see. 
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GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 


A TALE OF THE DAY. 


Part THE THIRTEENTH. 


I. 


HOW VIVIAN SABRETASCHE BURIED HIS PAST AND AWOKE TO A GOLDEN PRESENT. 


On the 12th of May Leila Countess of Puffdorff gave a ball, concert, 
and sort of moonlight féte, all three in one, at her charming dower-house 
at Twickenham. All our set went pretty nearly, and all the men of 
Ours, of course, for le feu Puffdorff had been in the Dashers, and out of 
a tender memory of him, his young widow made enfans de la maison of 
all the corps; not, one is sure, because Ours was one of the crackest troops 
in the service, and we were counted the handsomest set of men in all 
Arms, but out of pure love and respect for our late gouty colonel, who, 
Georges Dandin in life, beeame a Mausolus when under the sod. Who 
upholds that the good is oft interred with our bones? Ce.n’est pas vrai, 
though it is Shakspeare who says it ; if you leave your family, or your 
pet hospital a good many thousands, you will get the cardinal virtues, 
aud a trifle more, in letters of gold on your tomb; if you have lived up 
to your income, or forgotten to insure, any penny-a-lining La Monnoye 
will do to scribble your epitaph, and break off with “ C’est trop mentir 
pour cing écus!” Le feu Puffdorff became “ mon mari adoré” as soon 
as the grave closed over him; pour cause—“ mon mari adoré”’ had left 
his handsome countess most admirably well off, and with some of this 
“last bequest’’ the little widow gave us a charming féte on this ]2th of 
May. Such things are all so much alike, that going to one, you ordinarily 
have gone to all, but this was certainly better than most. The Puffdorff 
wines were par excellence; the Puffdorff taste admirable; Grisi and 
Mario, and a number of lesser stars sang 4 ravir ; Violet Molyneux and a 
number of lesser belles waltzed to perfection ; there were as lovely women 
and as exquisite toilettes as you could wish to see; and there were the 
fairy-like grounds glistening in the moonlight with myriad lamps gleam- 
ing like diamond clusters among the darkness, and the winter garden, 
where, under glass, nature in the tropics was counterfeited so inimitably 
with fragrant imitations of the rose gardens of the East, the orange 
groves of southern Europe, and the luxuriant vegetation of the West 
Indies. 

It looked like fairyland, I admit, with its brilliant eolouring, its heavy 
perfumes, its beautiful music. Not Anacreon or Aristippus, Boccacio 
or Moore, need have imagined anything more charming to look at—it 
was only a pity that the people were not Arcadians to enjoy it ; that there 
were such plots and counterplots and fermentations under that smooth 
surface ; such heart-burnings, jealousies, and mancuvres among: those 
soft smiling beauties; such under-currents of bitterness and il!-nature 
under the pleasant sunny ripples of social life. What a sad trick 


one catches of looking under everything ; it spoils pleasure, for nothing 
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will stand it; but when once one has been sick through chromate of lead, 
one can’t believe in Bath-buns, try how one may! I went to the ball late ; 
De Vigne, much to the Puffdorff’s chagrin, chose instead to go to a card 
party at Wyndham’s, where play was certain to be high. He preferred 
men’s society to women’s at all times, and I must say I think he showed 
his judgment! The first person I saw was Violet, on Curly’s arm, with 
whom she had been waltzing. Brilliant and lovely she looked, with all 
her high-bred grace and finish about her; but she had lost her colour, 
there was an absence of all that free spontaneous gaiety, and there was a 
certain distraction in her eyes, which made me guess the Colonel’s abrupt 
departure had not been without its effect upon our most radiant beauty. 
She had promised me the sixth dance the previous day in the Park, and as 
I waltzed with her, pour m’amuser I mentioned Sabretasche’s name casu- 
ally, when, despite all her sang-froid, a slight flush in her cheeks showed 
she did not hear it with indifference. When I resigned her to Regalia 
(Violet danced as untiringly as a Willis, and the little Duke’s one ac- 
complishment was his waltzing), I strolled through the rooms with the 
other beauté régnante of the night, Madame la Duchesse de Vieillecour. 
Good Heavens! what relationship was there between that stately, haughty- 
eyed woman, with her Court atmosphere about her, her calm but finished 
coquetteries, and bright-faced, blithe-voiced Gwen Brandling, who had 
given me that ring under the trees in Kensington Gardens ten years before ? 
Ah, well! Time changes us all. The ring was old-fashioned now; and 
Madame and I made love more amusingly and more wisely, if less truly 
than earnestly, than in those old silly days when we were in love, before 
I had learned experience and she had taken up prudence and ducal quar- 
terings. I was sitting under one of the luxuriant festoons of creepers in 
the winter garden with her excellency; revenging, perhaps a little more 
naturally than rightly, on Madame de Vieillecour the desertion of Gwen 
Brandling (you see, I had loved and lost the latter; I didn’t care two 
straws for the former): and I suppose I was getting a trifle too sarcastic 
in the memories I was recalling to her, for she broke off our conversation 
saga and not with that subtle tact which Tuileries air had taught 
er. 

“Look! Is it possible? Is not that Colonel Sabretasche? I thought 
he was gone to Biarritz for his health.” 

I looked; it was Sabretasche, to my supreme astonishment, for his 
leave had not nearly expired; and in a letter De Vigne had had from 
him a day or two previous there had been no mention of his intending to 
return. 

“‘ How charming he is, your Colonel!” said Madame de Vieillecour, 
languidly. ‘I never met anybody handsomer or more witty in all Paris. 
Bring him here, I want to speak to him.” 

“* Surprised to see me, Arthur ?”’ said Sabretasche, laughing, as I went 
up to him, obedient to her desires. “I always told you never to be 
astonished at anything Ido. I am as enigmatical, you know, and as 
erratic as the Wandering Jew, or the Premier Grenadier du Monde. 
Madame de Vieillecour there? She doesme much honour. Is she trying 
to make you singe your wings again ?” 

He came up to her with me, of course, and stood chatting some 
minutes. 
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“ T am only this moment arrived,” he said, in answer to her. “ When 
I reached Park-lane this morning, or rather evening, I found Lad 
Puffdorff’s card of invitation ; so I dined, dressed, and came off, for I 
knew I should meet all my old friends here. Yes, I am much better, 
thank you; the sweet air of the Pyrenees must always do one good, 
and then they give all the credit to the Biarritz baths! Shockingly un- 
just, but what ts just in this world? How odd Biarritz looked, by the 
way, with not a fair face or a dyspeptic constitution in it!’ 

He stayed chatting some moments, though I noticed his eyes glanced 
impatiently through the rooms in search of somebody or other he did not 
see. The air of the Pyrenees had indeed done him good ; he did not look 
like the same man; his listless melancholy, which had grown on him so 
much during the last month, had entirely worn off; there was a clear 
mind-at-ease look about him as if he were relieved of some weight that 
had worn him down, and there was a true ring about his voice and laugh 
which had not been there, gay as he was accounted, since I had known 
him, even when he was ten years younger than he was now. He soon 
left Madame de Vieillecour, and lounged through the rooms, exchanging 
a smile, or a bow, or a few words with almost every one he met, for 
Sabretasche had a most illimitable acquaintance, and all were delighted 
to see him back ; for, without him, things im his set ever seemed at a 
stand still. 

Violet Molyneux was sitting down after her waltz with Regalia, lean- 
ing back on a couch, fanning herself slowly, and attending very little to 
the crowd of men who had gathered, as they were certain to do, round 
the beauty of the season. She generally laughed, and talked, and jested 
with them all, so that her pet friends called her a shocking flirt (though 
she was in reality no more of one than any fascinating woman appears, 
nolens volens, and was far too difficult to please to be a coquette), but 
to-night she was listless and silent, playing absently with her bouquet, 
though admiring glances enough were bent upon her, and delicate flattery 
enough breathed in her ears, to have roused the Sleeping Beauty herself 
from her trance. 

It required more, however, to rouse Violet to-night; that little more 
she had, in a very soft and musical voice, a voice well accustomed to 
give meaning to such words, that whispered, 

** How can I hope I have been rémembered when you have so many 
to teach you to forget ?” 

She looked up; her violet eyes beamed with such undisguised delight 
that some of the men smiled, and others swore under their moustaches ; 
her natural wild-rose colour came back imto her cheeks; in a second 
she was her own radiant animated self ; she gave him her hand without 
a word, and one of her vassals, a young Viscount, a boy in the Rifles, 
gave up his place beside her to Sabretasche. Then she talked to him, 
quietly enough, on indifferent subjects, of Biarritz and Pau, of the Ga- 
ronne and the Pic-du- Midi, of Bigorre and Gavarnie, as if neither re- 
membered their last strange interview in the Water-colour Exhibition, as 
if the Francesca were not in both their minds, as if love were not lying 
at the heart and gleaming in the eyes of each of them. 

Sabretasche asked her to waltz; she could not, since she had only the 
minute before refused Regalia; but she took his arm and strolled into 
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the summer-garden, leaving the full rise and swell of the ball-room music, 
with the subdued hum and murmur of Society, in the distance. 

He spoke of trifles as they passed the different groups that were laugh- 
ing, chatting, or flirting in the several rooms; but his eyes were on hers, 
and spoke a more eloquent language. Violet never asked him of his 
sudden return or his abrupt departure. She was too happy to be with 
him again to care through what right or reason she was so. Graduall 
they grew silent, such a silence as is often more expressive than s h 
as they strolled on through the conservatories till they stood alone among’ 
the rich tropical and southern vegetation. One side of the winter-garden 
was open to the clear and still May night, where the midnight stars shone 
on the dark old trees and the white statues, with their lamps gleaming, 
diamond-like, between, while the early nightingales sang to the fair 

ring skies those passionate chants of love and rapture, wherewith the 
other tribes of nature, whom we in our arrogance dare to call the lower, 
touch deep to the heart of man, respond to all his feverish dreams and 
all his vague desires, and give utterance in their unknown tongue to 
those diviner thoughts, that yearning sadness, which lie far down unseen 
in Human nature. 

The night was still, there was no sound save the cadence of the 
distant music and the sweet gush of the nightingales’ songs close by ; 
the wind of early summer swept gently in and fanned their heavy per- 
fumes from the glowing leaves of tree and flower, till the air was full of 
that dreamy and voluptuous beauty of fragrance which lulls the senses 
and woos the heart to those softer moments which, could they but last, 
would make men never need to dream of heaven. Such hours are rare ; 
what wonder if to win them we risk all, if tz them we cry, with the 
Lotus Eaters, 

Let us alone. What is it that will last ? 

All things are taken from us and become 

Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 

To war with evil? Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 

All things have rest and ripen toward the grave 

In silence ; ripen, fall, and cease. 

Give us long rest, or death; dark death or dreamful ease. 
The soft moonlit air trembled with the low sighing of the trees and the 
swell of the nightingale’s note, 





breaking its heart with its strain, 
Waiting breathless to die when its music is ended. 

The rich radiance within gleamed on the crimson glow of the gorgeous 
roses and the silvery white of the magnolias and lilies ; the musical foun- 
tains fell into their marble basins with harmonious cadence ; Sabretasche, 
in the still beauty of the night, could listen to every breath and hear each 
heart-throb of the woman he loved, as he looked into her face with all 
its delicate and impassioned beauty—the beauty of the Francesca. All 
the passion that was in him stirred and trembled at it; the voluptuous 
sweetness of the hour chimed delicious music with his thoughts and 
senses; he bent over her with all the fondness and tenderness she had 
awakened : 
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“ Violet !”’ 

It was only one word he spoke, but in it all was uttered to them 
both. 

She lifted her eyes to his ; he put his arms round her and drew her to 
his heart, pressing his lips on hers in kisses long and passionate as those 
that doomed Francesca, And the stars shone softly, and the flowers 
bowed their lovely heads, and the nightingales sang joyously under the 
sweet May skies, while two passionate human hearts met and were at 
rest. 

“ Violet, my love, my dearest, you are mine !”” murmured Sabretasche, 
fondly leaning over her with the gentle and earnest tenderness that lay in 
the character of this soi-disant gay and heartless flirt. 

“ Yours for life and death—yours for ever!” answered Violet, looking 
up into his eyes, then drooping her head upon his shoulder, with a blush 
raised by the fervid gaze she met. 

“ God bless you!” He was too deeply moved to find his usual elo- 
quence. It was eloquence enough between them, to be there heart to 
heart, with the love pent up of late in both expressed in that fond and 
silent communion. . 

“ Darling,” whispered Sabretasche, after many minutes had passed 
away, “you give me your love, though I seemed so long to reject it ? 
You can never guess all that I have suffered, all my temptations, all my 
struggles. Ihave much to tell you—you alone; but not to-night. I 
can think of nothing but my own happiness ; it is so long since I have 
been happy! Twenty years! longer than your life, Violet !” 

* And I can make you happy ?” 

“Yes!” He said it with a sigh of delight, as of a man who throws off 
his heart a heavy burden carried through lengthened years. .“ Happy 
as I never hoped—as, since my boyish days, I never dreamed—as certainly 
my life has never merited! My love has been a curse to many women, 
Violet ; it shall never be so to you But I do not deserve to have a 
woman’s heart all that yours is to me—all that you make it to me, with 
your noble trust, your frank affection, your high intelligence, your gene- 
rous soul. I have loved many before you; I shall never love others after 
you. You have roused all the passions of my youth, all the tenderness 
of my manhood. To make your peace I would lay down my life to- 
night, and without you that life would be a curse insupportable. My 
own love, my last love! what words can tell you all you are to me? If 
passion had no other utterance than speech, it would remain unspoken !”’ 

He rested his lips on her brow, his heart throbbing loud against hers. 
They stayed long in their delicious solitude, while the stars grew clearer in 
the May midnight, and the nightingale’s song sweeter, and the scent of 
the flowers mingled with the fountain’s silvery play ; and Violet Molyneux 
learned all the depths of tenderness, gentleness, and affection yearning 
for response, which lay hid from the world’s eye, as silver lies deep in the 
core of the earth, in the heart of this man, whom society counted as a 
roué without conscience, of perfect taste and utter heartlessness, as fatal 
to her sex as he was charming to them, a lion who could be touched 
by nothing, an Ame damnée only to be countenanced because he was rich, 
courted, and the fashion ! 

When they went back into the ball-room the waltz had its charm, the 
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music its melody, the flowers their fragrance again, for Violet ; for a touch 
of the hand, a glance of the eye was sufficient eloquence between them, 
and his whispered Good night, as he led her to her carriage, was dearer 
to her than any flattery poet or prince had ever breathed, nay, she was 
so happy that she even smiled brightly on Regalia, to her mother’s joy— 
so happy, that when she reached the solitude of her own chamber, she 
threw herself on her knees in her glittering gossamer ball-dress, and 
thanked God for the new joy of her life with as unchecked and impetuous 
tears of rapture as if she had been Little Alma in her cottage home 
rather than the beauty of the season, with coronets at her feet. 

Lord Molyneux was a poor Irish peer; Sabretasche was rich, of high 
family, bien regu in the most exclusive circles, a man whose word was 
Jaw, whose pre-eminence in fashion and ton was acknowledged, whose 
admiration was honour, and at whose offer of marriage, if he had conde- 
scended to make any, no parent in all town, though the Colonel was a 
commoner, would have failed to feel ecstatically delighted au fond de 
son ceur. His social position was so good, his settlements would be so 
unexceptionable, why ! even our dear saint, the Bishop of Comet-Hock, 
though he shook his head over Sabretasche’s sins, and expressed his 
opinion with considerable certainty concerning the warmth of his ulti- 
mate reception—you know where—would have handed him over with the 
greatest eagerness either of his pretty, extravagant daughters had the 
Colonel deigned to ask for one of them. Therefore, when Sabretasche 
called on him the morning after Leila Puffdorff’s ball, and made formal 
proposals for Violet, Jockey Jack, though considerably astonished—as 
society had settled that Sabretasche would never marry as decidedly as 
it had settled that he was Mephistopheles in fascinating guise—was ex- 
cessively pleased, assented readily, and had but one drawback on his 
mind—telling his wife—that lady having set her affections on things 
above, namely, little Regalia’s balls and strawberry-leaves. However, 
Lady Molyneux’s chief aim was to marry her daughter somehow as early 
as possible, so as not to have two milliners’ bills to pay and so attrac- 
tive a face always out with her, and she assented languidly, not by any 
means particularly pleased, but having no earthly pt on which to 
object to such a man and such an offer. So Sabretasche was received 
into the Molyneux family, and made himself welcome there, as he always 
could everywhere when he took the trouble, with his indolent grace, his 
patrician pride, and his calm courtesy, which somehow compelled ex- 
tremest courtesy in return. 

When he came out of Jockey Jack’s study that morning, he naturally 
took his way to Violet’s boudoir, where his young love sat, a book it is true 
in her lap, but her lips parted, and her eyes resting on his statuette of her 
greyhound, in a sweet dream of “ yesterday.” She sprang up as he 
entered, with such delight in her face, so fond a smile, and so bright a 
blush, that Sabretasche thought he had never seen anything of half so 
much beauty, sated as he had been with beauty all his days. 

“* How lovely you are, Violet!’’ he said, involuntarily, some minutes 
after, as he sat beside her on the couch, passing his hand over the soft 
perfumed hair that rested against his arm. 

“Oh! do not you tell me that. So many do!” cried Violet. “TI like 
you to see in me what no one else sees,”’ 
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“T see a great deal in you that no one else sees; whole tableaux of 
heart and mind, that no one else can have a glance at,” said Sabretasche, 
smiling. ‘But I am proud of your beauty, my lovely Francesca, for all 


that; — it may be a fact patent to all eyes.” 

“Then I am glad I have it” said Violet, cindy: “T love you to be 
proud of anything in me you know. I would be a thousand times wor- 
thier of you if I could.” 

“The difficulty ‘to be worthy’ is not on your side,” said he, with a 
shade of his old sadness. “I cannot bear to think that a life so pure 
as yours should be dedicated to a life so impure as mine. How spotless 
is your past, Violet-—how dark is mine !” 

“ But how few have been my temptations—how many yours!” inter- 
rupted Violet. “ A woman—especially an unmarried one—is so fenced 
in and guarded by society and her home, that her virtue is little merit. 
What heavy punishment would fall on her if she departed from it! 
But with men it is so different ; from the moment they are launched 
into the world temptations and incentives assail them on every side, 
and meet them at every turn. Ail things combine to lure them into 
pleasure, and they are no gods to resist the nature with which they are 
created. Society, custom, their companions, their literature, their 
amusements—all are so many Circe’s wiles; and when they yield to 
them, they know society will grant them impunity. Everything tempts 
them; and if they are tempted, they only yield to the bias with which 
they were born, being mortal men and not marble statues. The world 
loves condemning. It would do well I think to remember the baits it 
itself throws out—baits to which all men, sooner or later, more or less, 
openly or sub rosa, yield. If you have anything to tell me, tell it fear- 
lessly. I shall not love you the less, through whatever fires you may 
have passed. A woman’s office is to console, not to censure; and if a 
man has trust in her enough to reveal any of his past sins or sorrows 
to her, her pleasure should be to teach him to forsake them and forget 
them in a fresher, fairer, happier existence.” 

** My precious Violet! God bless you for your noble love! If my care 
and tenderness can ever repay it, your future shall reward you,”’ whispered 
Sabretasche, with a deep sigh of rest, in the full and complete happiness 
he had at last attained. “ What I have chiefly to tell you is of wrongs 
done to me—wrongs that have sealed my lips to you till now—wrongs 
that have weighed on me for twenty long years, and made me the 
enigmatical and wayward man I probably have seemed. It is a long 
story, darling, but one I would rather you should know before you fully 
give yourself to me.” 

She looked up at him with a fond smile, a silent promise that in heart 
she was already given to him; and leaning against him, with his arm 
round her, and her hand in his, Violet listened to the story—that every 
different scandalmonger had guessed at, and each separate coterie tried, 
and vainly tried, to probe—the story of the Colonel’s early life. 
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Il. 


THE SKELETON THAT SOCIETY HAD NEVER SEEN, 


« You know,” began Sabretasche, “that I was born and educated in 
Italy, and indulged in all things by my father (who loved me tenderly 
for the sake of my young mother, whom he had idolised, and who had 
died when I was six years old), and accustomed to every luxury, I grew 
up with much of the softness, voluptuousness, and fervent shoes ved 

ion of the Italian character, while at fifteen I knew life as many a 
man of five-and-twenty, brought up in seclusion and puritanism here, does 
not. But though I was an officer in the Neapolitan service, and first in 

easure and levity among the young Italian noblesse, I was still impres- 
sionable and romantic, with too much of the poetry and imagination of 
the country in me to be blasé, though I might be inconstant. I never 
recal the memory of my youth, wp to twenty, without regret, it was so 
full of enjoyment, of soft dreams, sweet as an idyl from my rich imagina- 
tion, of delicious pleasures, which had all the charm of freshness, all 
the gusto of vouth, changing each day with the brilliance and rapidity of 
kaleidoscopic pictures, one chased away by another, none leaving a shadow 
behind! In the summer of my one-and-twentieth year I left Naples, 
during the hot season, to stay with a friend of mine, whose estates lay in 
Tuscany. You werein Tuscany last year. How fair the country is under 
the shadow of the Apennines, with its brown olive woods and its glorious 
sunsets! It is strange how the curse of its ingratitude to its noblest sons 
still clings to it, so favoured by nature as it is! Della Torre’s place was 
some six or seven miles from Sienna. I had gone up to Florence pre- 
viously with my father, whose oldest friend was the then consul there ; 
and travelling across Tuscany when malaria was then rife, a low fever 
attacked me. I was travelling vetturino—there were no railways there 
in those days—and my servant, finding that I was much too ill to go on, 
stopped of his own accord at a village not very far from Cachiano. The 
single act of a servant, who would have died to serve either me or my 
father—poor fellow, he was shot down the other day among hundreds of 
insurgents by Bomba—grew into the curse of my life. The name of the 
village was Montepulto. I dare say you passed through it; it is beautifully 
placed, its few scattered houses, with their high peaked roofs, standing 
among the great groves of chesnuts and the grey thickets of olives, with 
sunny vineyards and tangled brushwoods of genista and myrtle lying in 
the glowing Tuscan sunlight. There Anzoletto stopped of his own 
accord. I was too ill to dissent; and as the carriage pulled up before the 
single wretched little inn the place afforded, the priest of the village, who 
was passing, offered me the use of his own house. I had hardly power 
to accept or refuse, but Anzoletto seized on the offer eagerly; I believe 
he would have thought a Crown prince honoured by giving house-room 
to his young milor, and I was conveyed to the priest’s house, where, for 
nine or ten days, I knew nothing, or next to nothing, of what passed, 
except that I suffered and dreamt. When I awoke from a deep slee 
one evening into consciousness, I saw the red sunset streaming eons 
the purple vine around my lattice, Anzoletto asleep by my bedside, and 
@ woman of great beauty watching me: of great beauty, Violet, but 
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not your oe | either. It seemed to me then the face of an angel: 
afterwards, God forgive her! I knew it as the face of a fiend. She was 
Silvia da Castrone, the niece, some said the daughter, of the priest of 
Montepulto. She was then three-and-twenty—when men love women 
their own age, or older, no good can come of it—and very beautiful: a 
Tuscan beauty, with a delicate Roman profile, blonde hair, and, what is 
rare for an Italian, a very fair, white skin, and long, large, dark eyes; a 
lovely woman, in fact, with perfect contour, and a certain languid grace 
that charmed one like music. She had, too, a certain aristocracy of air. 
The priest himself was of noble though decayed family ; a sleek, silent, 
suave man, discontented with his humble position in Montepulto, but 
meek and lowly-minded, according to his own telling, as a religieux 
could be. I awoke to see Silvia da Castrone by my bedside, I recovered 
to have her constantly beside me, to gaze on ie dangerous charms in 
the equally dangerous lassitude of convalescence. There is a certain 
languid pleasure in recovery from illness when one is young that makes 
all things seem couleur de rose; to me, with my impressionable senses 
and my Southern temperament, there was soniething in this seclusion 
amidst all that is softest and fairest in nature, shared with one as beau- 
tiful as the scenes among which I found her, which appealed irresistibly 
at once to poetry and passion, then the two most dominant elements in 
my character, in my dreams, and in my desires, with which no ambitions 
ater than those of pleasure, and no pains harsher than those of love, 
ad at that time mingled. Sufficient to say, I began to love Silvia 
the first day her fair face bent over my couch; as I recovered with re- 
novated strength, my love grew, till sense, prudence, keen-sighteduess, 
all that might have restrained me, were submerged in it. I loved her 
fondly, tenderly, honourably, as ever man could love woman. I decked 
her in all the brilliant hues of a poet’s fancy, I thought her the realisa- 
tion of all my sweetest ideals, I believed I loved for all eternity. I 
never stopped to learn her nature, her character, her thoughts; I never 
paused to learn if she in any way accorded to all my requirements and 
ideas; I loved her—I married her! Heavens, what that madness has 
cost me !” 

The memory came over him with a deadly shudder ; ai its recollec- 
tion the fell dole it had so long cast on him returned again, and he 

ressed Violet convulsively to his heart, as if with her warm, young 

ieee to crush out the burden of that cold and cruel dead one. Violet 
was very pale; the intelligence of his marriage cast a death-like chill 
over her—the first gloom her bright life and high spirits had ever 
known; but even in that her first impulse was to console him. She 
lifted her head and kissed him, the first caress she had ever offered him, 
as if to show more tenderly than words could give them, her sympathy 
and her affection. As silently and as fondly Sabretasche thanked her 
for the delicacy and comprehension which were so grateful to him, and 
with an effort he resumed his story. 

‘We were married—by the priest Castrone, and for a few weeks 
Montepulto was heaven to me, and I believed my fondest and fairest 
dreams were realised. Violet, my darling, do not let my story pain you. 
All men have many early loves before they reach that fuller and stronger 
one which is the crown of their existence. I was happy, then, when I 
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was a boy, and when you were not born, my Violet !—but you will give 
me still greater happiness, as passionate, and more perfect. We were 
married; and for a week or two the surrender of my liberty seemed 
trifling pay indeed for the rapture it had brought me. The first shock 
back to actual life was a letter from my father. I dared not tell him of 
my hasty step; not from any anger that I should have met, but from 
the grief it would have caused him, for the only thing he had ever inter- 
dicted to me was an early or an unequal marriage. Fortunately, the 
letter was only to ask me to go to England on some business for him. I 
went, of course, taking Sylvia with me; and while in London, at her 
suggestion (it did not occur to me, or I should have made it), we had 
the ceremony again performed in a Protestant church, the rectory- 
church at Marylebone. She said it pleased her to be united to me by 
the religion of my country as well as of her own. I loved her, and be- 
lieved her, and was only too happy to make still faster, if I could, the 
church fetters which bound me to a woman [ idolised! We were a month 
or two in England. I took her into Wales and to the Lakes; then we 
returned to Italy, and I bought for her a pretty little villa just outside 
Naples, where every spare moment that I had formerly given to dissipation 
or amusement, or idle dreaming by the sea-shore, I now gave to my wife. 
Oh, my darling! that any should have borne that title before you! 
Gradually now dawned on me the truth which she had carefully con- 
cealed during our earlier intercourse; that, graceful, gentle, perfect lady 
as she was in seeming, her temper was the temper of a devil, her passions 
such as would have disgraced the vilest woman in a street-brawl. Can 

ou not fancy, Violet, what it was to me, with my taste, as it always has 
om over-sensitive and refined, accustomed at home to have ever the 
gentlest tones and the softest voices, abhorring an approach to what was 
harsh, or vulgar, or unharmonious, to hear the woman I worshipped meet 
me, if I was a moment later than she expected, or the presents I brought 
her a trifle less costly than she had anticipated—meet me with a torrent 
of reproaches and invectives, to see her beautiful features distorted with 
fury, her soft eyes lurid with flame, her coral lips quivering with deadly 
venom railing alike at her dogs, her servants, aud her husband !—a fury— 
a she-devil! Good Heavens! what fiercer torment can there be for man, 
than to be linked for life with a vixen, a virago? None can tell how it 
wears all the beauty of his life away ; how, surely, like the dropping of 
water on a stone, it eats away his peace ; how it ln him, how it de- 
grades him in his own eyes, how it drags him down to her own level, until 
it is a miracle if it do not rouse in him her own coarse and humiliating 
passions! Looking back on those daily scenes of disgrace and misery, 
which grew, as week and month rolled by, each time worse and worse, 
when my words ceased to have the slightest weight, I wonder how I 
endured them as I did; yet what is more incredible still, I yet loved her, 
loved her despite the hideous deformity of her fiendish nature; for a 
virago ts a fiend, and of the deadliest sort. Still, though my life grew a 
very agony to me, and the weight of my secret from my father grew une 
bearable—I dared not tell him, he was in such delicate health the shock 
might have been fatal—I was never neglectful of her. Strange as it 
seems, little as the world would believe it, I was most constant to, and 
most patient with, her. I have done little good in my life, God knows, 
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but in my as a husband to her, boy as I was, I may truly say I 
never failed. Not quite twelvemonths after our marriage, Sylvia gave 
birth to a ter. I was very sorry. I am not domestic—never shall 
be—and a child was the last inconvenience and annoyance I should 
have wished added to the ménage. I hoped, however, that it might 
soften her temper. It did not; and my life became literally a curse 
to me. 

“ At this time Sylvia’s brother came to Naples, a showy, handsome, 
vulgar young man, with none of her exterior delicacy and aristocracy, 
who had been my detestation in Montepulto; for anything that shocked 
my refinement was always, as you are aware, to my fastidious senses, 
unbearable and intolerable. Naturally he came to his sister’s house, 
though he had no liking for me, and I believe our antipathy was mutual; 
but he quartered himself on his sister, for he was poor, and had nothing 
to do, and I generally found him there when I went to her villa, which 
was as often as I was free from military duties, or from my father’s house, 
and could get away without observation from my brother officers and the 
gay whirl of Neapolitan society, where I was a lion and a pet. Almost 
mvariably when I went there after Guiseppe da Castrone’s arrival, I found 
him and some of his friends—rollicking, do-nothing, vulgar mauvais 
sujets, like himself—smoking and drinking there ; while Sylvia, decked 
with her old smiles, and adorned in the rich dress it had been my de- 
light to bestow on her, lay on her soft couch. She had all the languor 
and indolence of a Southern, flirting her fan or touching her guitar ; 
her lovely voice had been one of her greatest charms for me; but, once 
married, she never took the trouble to let me hear it. The men were 
odious to me, accustomed as I was to the best society of the old Italian 
noblesse, and born with only too sensitive a disgust for a common tone 
and mauvais ton, but I was so sick and heart-weary of the constant eon- 
tentions and storms that awaited me in my wife’s home, that I was glad 
of the presence of other persons to preven the téte-d-téte, which was 
certain to be a scene of passion and abuse, and to restore the smiles to the 
face which for me now only wore a frown ora sneer. The chief visitor 
at Sylvia’s house was a friend of her brother’s—an artist of the name 
of Lani—a young fellow of five or six-and-twenty, who considered him- 
self an Adonis, I believe, for he was exceedingly handsome, in a coarse, 
full-coloured style, though utterly detestable in my ideas, with his loud 
voice, his vulgar foppism, and his would-be wit. He pleased Sylvia, 
however; a fact to which I never attached any importance, for I was 
not at all of a suspicious or sceptical nature then, and ] am never 
one of those who think that a woman must necessarily be faithless to 
her husband because she likes the society of another man ; on the con- 
trary, a husband’s hold on her affeetion must be very slight, if, to keep 
it, he must subject her to a seclusion almost conventual. Fidelity 
is no fidelity unless it has opportunity to swerve if it choose. So, 
though I received the furies, he the smiles, to be jealous of Lani never 
occurred to me. I, haughty, refined, courted Vivian Sabretasche, to con- 
descend to jealousy of this vulgar, presumptuous, coarse-minded young 
fellow !—I could never have stooped to it, had it even occurred to me, 
which it never did, for I held my own honour infinitely too high to dream 
that another could sully it. My trust and my security were rudely de- 
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stroyed! Six months more went on. Sylvia clamoured ceaselessly for the 
acknowledgment of our marriage; in vain I pleaded to her that my father 
was on his death-bed, that the physicians told me that the slightest mental 
shock would end his existence, and that as soon as ever I had lost him, 
which must be at farthest in a few months’ time, I would acknowledge her 
as my wife, and take her to England, where large property had just been 
left me. Such a plea would, you would think, have been enough for any 
woman’s heart. It availed nothing with her; she made it the occasion 
for such awful storms of execration and passion as I pray Heaven I may 
never see in woman or man again. I refused to endanger my father’s 
life to please her caprices. The result was a scene so degrading to her, 
so full of shame and misery to me, that for several days I could not bring 
myself to enter her presence again. My love was gone, trampled under 
her coarse and cruel invectives. In the place of my lovely and idolised 
wife I found a fiend, and I repented too late the irrevocable folly and the 
iron fetters of an early marriage, the curse of so many men. When at 
last I went to the house of my wife, which should have been my home, 
and was my hell; the windows of some of the rooms which looked on 
to a sents | stood open; I walked up the gardens and through those 
windows into the rooms unannounced, as a man in his own house 
thinks he is at liberty todo. How one remembers trifles on such days 
of anguish as that was to me! I remember the play of the sunshine 
on the ilex-leaves, I remember how I brushed the boughs of the 

nolias out of my path as I went up the verandah steps. Unseen 
myself, I saw Lani and my wife; his arms were round her, her head upon 
his breast, and I caught words which, though insufficient for law, told me 
of her infidelity. God help me! what I suffered! Young, unsuspicious, 
acutely sensitive, painfully alive to the slightest stain upon my honour, to 
be deplaced by this vulgar, low-bred rival! Great Heavens! how bitter 
was my shame ” 

Violet’s hands clenched on his in a passion of sympathy for him and 
horror at his wrongs : 

‘Oh, Vivian, my dearest! how I grieve for you! how I hate her 
Would to Heaven I could avenge it on her!” 

“Death has avenged me, my darling!” said Sabretasche, gravely, 
gently soothing the vehement emotion his story had roused in Violet’s 
warm and impassioned nature before he resumed his narrative. ‘* Those 
few words that fell on my ear in the first paralysed moment of dim horror 
at the treachery which had availed itself of my unsuspecting hospitality 
to rob me of my honour, were sufficient for me. Even then I had memory 
enough to keep myself from stooping to the degradation of a spy, and from 
lowering myself before the man who had betrayed me. I went farther 
into the room, and they saw me. Lani had the grace to look guilty and 
ashamed ; for only the day before he had asked me to lend him money, and 
I had complied, he knowing all the while what reward he was giving me. 
ITremember being perfectly calm and self-possessed ; one often is in hours 
of the greatest suffering or excitement. I motioned him to the door; he 
slunk out like a hound afraid of a double thonging. The fellow had neither 
conscience, spirit, nor courage; he was a coward, and craven-hearted as 
those under-bred men often are at heart. He went out, and I was left 
alone with Sylvia—with my wife. Do you wonder that for nineteen years 
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I have loathed and abhorred that title, holding it as a synonym with all 

that is base, and treacherous, and shameful—a curse from which there is 

no escape—a clog, rather than take which into his life a man had better 

forego all love, all pleasure, all passion—a mess of porridge with poison 

in the cup, for which he must give up all the priceless birthright of liberty 

— peace, never enjoyed and never valued till they are lost for ever, past 
? 

“ Do you think there was any shame, remorse, repentance on her face, 
any regret for the abuse of all my confidence, any sorrow for the true 
affection she had outraged, any consciousness of the fidelity thus repaid, | 
of the trust thus returned ? No: in her face there was only a devilish 
laugh. She met me with a sneer and a scoff; she had the brazen false- 
ness to deny her infidelity, for she knew that admission would divorce 
her and give me freedom; and when I taxed her with it, she only 
answered with invectives, with violence, insult, and opprobrium. It ever 
seemed as if a devil entered into her when she became possessed with that 
fearful and fiend-like passion. I will not sully your ears with all the dis- 
graceful details of the scene where a woman; at once a virago and a liar, 
gave reins to her fell passions, and forgot sex, truth, all things, even 
common decency of language or of conduct: suffice it, it ended in worse 
violence still. As I rose, to leave her for ever, and end the last of these 
horrible interviews, which destroyed all my self-respect, and withered all 
my youth, she sprang upon me like a tigress, and struck at my breast 
with a stiletto, which lay on a table near, among other things of curious 
workmanship. Strong as I was at that time, I could scarcely master her 
—a furious woman is more savage in her wrath than any beast of prey ; 
she clung to me, yelling hideous words, and striking blindly at me with 
her dagger. Fortunately for me, the stiletto was old and blunt, and could 
not penetrate through the cloth of my coat. By sheer foree I wrenched 
myself from her grasp, seized her wrists, unclenched her fingers from the 
handle of the dagger, and left her prostrate, from the violence of her own 
passions, her beautiful hair unloosened in the struggle, her hands cut and 
torn in her own wild fencing with the stiletto, her eyes glaring with the 
ferocity of a tigress, her coral lips covered with foam. From that hour I 
never saw her face.—Last week I read the tidings of her death.” 

Sabretasche paused. He had not recalled the dread memory of his 
marriage without bitter pain; never till now had his lips breathed one 
word of his story to a living creature, and he could not lift the veil from 
the secret buried for eighteen years without some of the murderous air 
from the tomb poisoning the freer, purer atmosphere he now breathed. It 
had a strangely strong effect on Violet. All the colour fled from her 
lips and cheeks ; she burst into convulsive sobs, and trembling painfully, 
shrank closer into the Colonel's arms, as if the dead wife could come and 
claim him from her, his new young love, idolised so tenderly, wooed so 
fondly, with so bright and cloudless a future opening before her. 

Gently and tenderly Sabretasche caressed and calmed her. 

“My precious Violet, I would not have told you my story if I had 
known how it would pain you. I did not like you to be in ignorance 
of my previous marriage, and I could not tell you the fact without telling 
you also the history of the wretched woman who held from me the title 
you have promised me to bear. But do not let it weigh on you, 
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dearest. Great as my wrongs were I can forgive them now. She can 
harm me no longer; and you will teach me in the sunshine of your 

resence to forget the deadly shadow of her past. _I will tell you no more 
Se-din: you look so pale. What will your mother say to me for sending 
away your brilliant bloom? She likes me little enough already! Do you 
wish me to go on? Then promise me to give me my old gay smiles; I 
should be sad, indeed, for my early fate to cast the slightest shade on your 
shadowless life. Well, I left her, as I said. It is useless to dwell on the 
anguish, the misery, the shame which had crowded into my young heart. 
If I had not cared for her it would not have stung me so keenly, but I had 
loved her generously and truly and faithfully until then. To have my name 
stained, my wife stolen from me, by such as that low-bred and spiritless 
cur, and to know that to this woman I was chained for life, fettered till 
one or other of us should be laid in the grave !—it was enough to drive a 
man of one-and-twenty to any recklessness or any crime. With that 
shame and horror upon me, I had to watch over the dying hours of my 
father. He died, very shortly afterwards, in my arms, gently aud peace- 
fully, as he he had spent his life. I saw the grave close over one from 
whom I had never had an angry word or a harsh glance, and at once 
reckless and heart-broken, I came to England. I took legal advice 
about my marriage ; they told me it was perfectly legal and valid, and 
that the evidence, however morally and rationally clear, was not strong 
enough to dissolve the unholy ties which bound me to one whom in m 
heart I knew as a virago, a liar, an adulteress, who would, if she could, 
have added murder to her list of crimes. Of her I never had heard a 
word. I left her, at once and for ever, to her lovers and her fell pas- 
sions.” 

“Did the child die?” asked Violet. ‘I wish you had had no child, 
Vivian. I am jealous of anything and everything that has ever been 
yourss and, my Heaven! how I hate that woman and all belonging to 

er! Sin or no sin, I would give all I have on earth to revenge you. 
My dearest, my dearest ! that you should have been so wronged. Oh! 
pray God that I may live and make atonement to you.” 

“* God reward you, my darling!” murmured Sabretasche, fondly. ‘ You 
need be jealous of nothing in my past ; Violet, none have been to me what 
- are and will be. I never remembered the child. She was nothing to me; 

ow could I even know that she was mine? But some years afterwards, 
they told me she had died in infancy. So best with such a mother! What 
could she but be now? I came to England, joined the Dashers, and began 
the life I have led ever since, plunging into the wildest dissipations, to try 
and still the fatal memories that stirred within me, revenging myself on 
that heartless and false sex whom I had before trusted and worshipped, 
gaining for myself the reputation, to which your mother and the rest of 
the world still hold, of a fascinating vaurien and an unscrupulous profli- 
gate, none guessing how my heart ached while my lips laughed; how, 
sceptical by force, I yet longed to believe; and how, amidst my plea- 
sures and sedatives, excitements and stimulants, the heart of my boyhood 
craved to love and be loved! ‘Three years after my arrival here, the sight 
of Guiseppe da Castrone recalled to me the past in all its hideous horror. 
What errand do you think he, shameless as his sister, came upon? None 
less than to extort money from me by the threat, in Sylvia’s name, that 
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she would come over to England and proclaim herself my wife. I was 
weak to yield his demand to him, and not to have the servants show him 
at once out of the house; but money was plentiful, his presence was 
loathsome; the idea of seeing Sylvia, of being forced to endure her pre- 
sence, of having the mistress of young Lani known in England as my 
wife, was so horrible to me, that, without thinking, I snatched at the only 
means of security. I paid him what he asked—exorbitant, of course—and 
hung that other millstone round my neck for life! But I would have 
iven half my fortune to avoid the bitter disgrace of my marriage being 
own, and ght constantly before me; and a thousand out of the 
large income Moncrieff had left me seemed well paid, even every year or 
two, to avert the horror of her presence. From that time to within the 
last twelvemonth her brother has come to me, whenever his and her 
exchequer failed; she was not above living on the husband she had 
wronged! For nineteen years I kept my secret; all I had to remind me 
of my fatal tie was the annual visit of Castrone. Can any one wonder 
that when I met you I forgot oftentimes my ewn fetters, and, what was 
worse, your danger? In my many loves I had only, I confess, sought 
pleasure and revenged myself on Sylvia’s sex—how could | think 
well or mercifully of women? But you roused in me something infi- 
nitely stronger, deeper, and more tender. In you the soft idyls of my 
lost dreams lived again ; with you the grace and glory of my lost youth 
returned; in you, for the first time, I realised all I had sacrificed in relin- 
yee my liberty. Before, as a man of the world—bitterly as I feel 

e secret disgrace of it—I had experienced no inconvenience from the 
tie. Ihad wooed many lightly, won them easily, forsaken them reck- 
lessly. None of the three could I do with you. They had only 
charmed my senses; you, in addition, won into my heart; they had 
amused me, you grew dear to me—a wide difference, Violet, in a woman’s 
influence upon a man. At first, I confess I flirted carelessly with you, 
without thinking, as it had been my habit of doing with all women as 
fair as you are, without remembering my fetters or your danger. But 
when the full beauties of your heart and mind, rarer even than the rare 
beauty of your form and features, unfolded themselves to me for the first 
time, I remembered mercy, even while I learnt that for the last time I 
loved. How great were my own sufferings I need not to tell you. 
Unable to bear the misery of constant intercourse with you, conscious in 
myself that if long under the temptation I should give way under it, 
and say words for which, when you knew all, you might learn to hate 
me——.” 

“Oh, never, never!” whispered Violet, fondly. ‘I should always 
love you, Vivian, come what might.” 

Sabretasche passed his hand fondly over her high arched brow; his 
manner, always most soft and gentle, had deepened into a singularly 
loving tenderness with Violet, around whom all the inborn poetry and 
depth of feeling, which in its strength almost amounted to melancholy in 
this soi-disant gay and fashionable Ame damnée of aristocratic circles, 
had now gathered and intensified. 

“ My darling, I knew well that you would. But it was the very con- 
sciousness that if you loved, you would love very differently to the frivo- 
lous and inconstant women of our set which roused me into mercy to you, 
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where with others I had always forgotten it, for the simple reason that 
they never merited it or needed it. So I left for the south of France, 
to give myself time for reflection, or—vain hope !—to forget you, as I 
had forgotten many ; to give you time to find, if it so chanced, some 
one who, more worthy of your attachment, would reward it with the 
legitimatised happiness which the world allows and smiles upon approv- 
ingly. I travelled to the Pyrenees. In a week from leaving London I 
was in Biarritz, intending to go on eastward into the Orientales, to stay 
there for some time for the sake of the sea-bathing ; but the first evening 
I was at Biarritz, I took up over my chocolate an Italian newspaper—how 
it chanced to come there I knew not—it was the Nazionale of Naples. 
Among the deaths I read that of my wife! Great Heaven! that a hus- 
band’s first thoughts should be a thanksgiving for the death of the woman 
he once fondly loved, over whose sleep he once watched, and in whom he 
once reposed his name, his trust, his honour! Violet, what I felt when 
that single line in the Italian journal gave me back liberty, life, youth, 
everything that existence holds of brightest and sweetest in giving me 
you, words could never say! I read it over and over again, the letters 
danced and swam before my eyes ; I, whom the world says nothing can 
disturb or ruffle, shook in every nerve, as I leaned out into the evening 
air, dizzy and delirious with the rush of past memories and future hopes 
that surged over my brain. With that one fateful line I was free / 
No prisoner ever welcomed liberty with such rapturous ecstasy as I. 
The blight was off my life, the curse was taken from my soul, my heart 
beat free again as it had never done during the twenty long years that 
the bitter shame and misery of my marriage had weighed upon me. 
Love and youth and joy were mine again. A new existence, fresher and 
fairer, had come back to me. My cruel enemy, she who had corroded 
my life with her fiend-like and venomous tongue, who had given my 
honour to a low-bred cur, only fit to associate with my footmen, and 
who had yet stooped to live on the money she robbed from the boy- 
husband she had wronged, was dead, and I at last was free—free to 
offer to you the truest and fondest love man ever offered woman—free 
to receive at your hands the golden gifts, robbed from me for so long. 
Violet,—dearest, I know that I shall not ask for them in vain.” 

She lifted her face to his with broken yet eloquent words, still greater 
eloquence in her eyes gleaming with unshed tears ; and as his lips lin- 
gered upon hers, the new youth and joy he coveted came back to twa 
tasche, never, he fondly thought, to leave him again while both their 
lives should last. ; 
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JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. 
BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 


WE are all of us nervous at times.. We all occasionally wake up in 
the middle of the night, and gaze shrinkingly into a pit of horrors. 
Dreadful things glare at us through the darkness. Not the hideous faces 
which in our childhood scared us trouble us now. Imagination does not 
picture a goblin behind the curtain, and we have no dread of a fiend’s 
claw. But things done and said in the long past trouble us, and are not 
to be got rid of by a:dive beneath the bed-clothes. Lying in the black- 
ness of midnight, amid perfect silence, we get a glimpse of how we shall 
rest in a coming night, with eight feet of earth above us. The holiest 
living man cannot think of that narrow home without a shudder. Are 
we at all akin to the holiest living man? Let us calmly consider how 
that great account stands. How many unsettled points remain? Let 
us enumerate. O horror! And then—by night, by day, it is the old 
story of Felix waiting for a more convenient season, and never finding it 
—we roll over to the other side of the bed. 

Yes, but there is to be no more sleep to-night—no, no. The child’s 
goblin may not be there, but something must be there, or we could not 
be so tormented with this miserable feeling. A new set of horrors dig 
their fangs into us. Now it is despondency in regard to the affairs of this 
life which crushes us. Doubts and misgivings of all kinds seize us. What 
can be our ailment? Has anything occurred during the day which, 
clinging to us while in this only partially awakened state, is the real cause 
of such dreadful discomfort ? Let us see. We were half offended with 
But no, that was a trifle. There was that speculation which seems 
likely to lose us a hundred pounds or so ; still, never mind, that’s no great 
matter. Well, then, we gave a beggar half-a-crown in mistake for a penny- 

iece— that certainly was most intensely annoying, and we were upset by 
it for afull hour. However, that was not i¢, there must have been some- 
thing else. Ah, yes, there was something else. O ruin and wretched- 
ness! We remember hearing that that gigantic concern, the “ British 
and Foreign Patent Lucifer- Match Company,” in which we hold so large 
an interest, had been declared bankrupt, and was going to be wound up. 
The secret is out now. The pit smokes, and the horrors rise up even 
thicker than before. Shall we survive the night ? 





Most of us have heard enough and to spare of the advantages attach- 
ing to joint-stock companies. Unfortunately, against these advantages 
are a few trifling drawbacks. Dealing now with companies not registered 
under the Limited Liability Acts, the holder of one share is, we surmise, 
generally ignorant of the startling fact of his liability for the whole debts 
of the concern. Moreover, he is directly responsible to every creditor. 
Thus, immediately on the company failing to satisfy a judgment, the 
creditor can apply for execution against every shareholder. We are not 
about to discuss the fairness or otherwise of these provisions, but we ex- 
press our astonishment at any man of position and means taking a share 
in @ company so constituted. Remember the many causes which may 
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bring a joint-stock company to grief, and then consider the peril always 
surrounding the shareholder of reputed wealth. If the man of substance 
could but know the extent to which that substance is looked to and relied 
upon by the creditors of an undertaking numbering him amongst its 
shareholders, to liquidate their claims, in event of the company failing, 
he would shiver in his shoes. Small comfort to be told that after paying 
the debts he can by legal process seek to recover from each fellow share- 
holder his due contribution. The immediate demand may have ruined 
him, or the main body of shareholders may prove worthless. In any case 
he will suffer, if the debts be large, grievous detriment and annoyance. 
Within our own knowledge is a case illustrating the severity with which 
these provisions press against the wealthier shareholders in an insolvent 
company. A builder took from a debtor four or five ye up shares in a 
company which soon afterwards became insolvent. Upon the ordinary 
shares only five shillings per share had been paid, but upon these shares 
paciased to the builder had been paid five pounds per share, so that at 
first sight it would appear the builder would be secure from any call until 
after payment by the other shareholders of four pounds fifteen shillings 

rshare. But what occurred immediately on the company failing ? The 
liaeeet creditor rose in wrath, and cried aloud for blood and slaughter. 
“Give me of the finest and fattest,’’ he cried, “ that I may recover my 
due.” Alas for the builder! A builder suggests pleasant thoughts to an 
incensed and hungry creditor. He thinks of the accumulated profits and 
the valuable plant and materials. Our builder in this case was selected 
for attack. Thus the heaviest creditor of the ill-starred concern demanded 
his entire debt from almost the smallest shareholder. And he would have 
obtained it but for a pure accident, which we will relate, because it will 
show how preposterous a trifle will sometimes turn an important decision 
in our courts of law. The transfer deed had been lena and was all in 
form but in one point. It had not been sealed. And on this trumpery 
score the creditor failed in his application. The document being without 
seal was not a deed, and so was not binding. The court shielded the 
builder, and we were glad, but we mourned over the wretched quibble 
upon which it granted its protection ! 

And it may be that this terrible responsibility on the part of each share- 
holder actually tends to bring about the mischief which the framers of the 
act thought, probably, it would avert. Relying so much—too much, it 
may be—on the liability of certain individual shareholders, the persons 
dealing with a joint-stock company are apt to extend to it an amount of 
credit beyond the bounds of prudence, and utterly beyond the limit which 
due consideration for the shareholders as a body would assign; for such a 
course is both short-sighted as well as selfish. Should insolvency over- 
take the concern, the creditor may find himself wofully deceived as to the 
security he thought he possessed in the few wealthy shareholders. Even 
if his estimate of them have been true, assailed on all sides, they will pro- 
bably yield to the storm, be broken, and cast down. General confusion 
will ensue. The luckless investors will fly in every direction. Lawyers will 
chuckle and thrive, debtors be ruined, and creditors be only too thankful at 
receiving, perchance, a small dividend after apparently interminable ow 

A wonderful change in the position of the shareholders is offered by the 
act limiting liability to the amount of the shares subscribed for. From 
holders of shares in companies registered under this act neither can any 
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amount be demanded beyond that covenanted to be paid, nor can any 
assault be sustained direct from a creditor. The creditor can sue the com- 
, and, not being satisfied, can cause it to be wound up, but the share- 
folders are protected from his wrath, and are only liable (to the extent of 
their shares) to the official manager appointed to close the undertaking. 
In one respect, and one only, does a former shareholder in a limited 
liability company seem on a less favourable footing than he occupied in a 
company registered under the old act. If he have been a shareholder 
within one year prior to the winding up, he is at once open to calls 
(should the shares not be paid up) equally with the existing shareholders. 
Under the 7 and 8 Vic., he for three years stood, so to speak, in the 
und, and was not summoned unless wanted ; that is to say, unless 
the existing shareholders were found unequal to liquidate the debts. 
There are still very different opinions upon these two systems. Does 
the greatly increased protection thrown around the shareholders by the 
Limited Liability Acts operate unfairly to the creditor? We take excep- 
tion, in the first place, to companies (other than banking or discount com- 
ape availing themselves of credit. Why Should they get into debt ? 
e reprobate the custom to individuals, why should we alter our tone to 
companies? In the case of a limited liability company, a person trusting 
it must undoubtedly look carefully to its position, and must watch its 
course to the termination of his connexion with it. He cannot, as before, 
selfishly make himself comfortable with the reflection that certain wealthy 
— still figure on the direction. There may be such, indeed, on the 
irection of the limited liability company, but, as has been said, they are 
not open to his attack, nor to the attack of any one, for the least amount 
beyond the defined responsibility contracted. So he must keep his eye on 
the concern, not trust it too much, not trust it too long, and particularly 
notice (we will suppose him to have had the decent prudence to ascertain, 
ere dealing with it largely, the number of shares subscribed for) that a 
good margin of capital remain uncalled. Now the spirit of the Limited 
Liability Acts is to induce creditors to show this reasonable consideration 
for themselves and their debtor, and if they will but exercise it, the 
chances are very many, even should a break-down occur, a satisfactory 
settlement will speedily be arrived at. There will be no startling revela- 
tions of enormous debts, the result of unbounded credit, as disgraceful 
almost to those who gave as to those who accepted it. There will be no 
panic among the shareholders, no bankruptcies, no fleeing in every direc- 
tion to avoid demands so outrageous, and so scandalously aggravated b 
attendant expenses, that a manly front is out of the question, and a ms 
retreat alone thought of. In equitable and orderly fashion the concern 
will be wound up, and in a comparatively brief period every man will re- 
ceive his due. And another circumstance favouring this probability is, 
that among the shareholders of limited liability companies will most likely 
be found many more persons of respectability and substance than will ap- 
pear, as a rule, among the investors in companies constituted on the 
Opposite principle. 
are imperfections in the Limited Liability Acts which should be 
amended. It will be seen that all applications for shares embrace a pledge 
to sign the articles of association when called upon so to do. This is im- 
portant, but no thought is given to it, the application is signed as a matter 
of course. The intending applicant might go to the office, and ask to see 
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the articles, and failing in his object he might abstain from applying. 
But ought not the articles from the first to be ready for, and open to, 
inspection by any intending applicant?—and ought not the document 
which is handed to the public—the prospectus—to be an epitome of all 
prominent points in the articles? In these articles may be many matters 
a proposing applicant should know. For instance, upon such subjects as 
remuneration to promoters, directors, and officers, regulations respecting 
the latter, powers of directors, periods of retirement of directors, there 
may be a great diversity of opinion; and although it might swell the 
prospectus inconveniently, we think that an abbreviation of the la- 
tions in the articles on these, and all similarly important points, ought to 
be inserted. 

We have referred to remuneration paid to promoters. The formation 
of joint-stock companies seems likely to become a new profession. The 
uninitiated would suppose the institution of a company was after this 
wise: A want is felt. A few enterprising men, of influence and position, 
meet and agree to form a public company. They add to their number 
sufficient to represent a board of direction. They prepare and print a 
prospectus, and then go before the public. But most joint-stock under- 
takings have a widely different origin. There is no want felt, and there 
is no meeting in the first instance of enterprising men seeking to become 
directors. But a skilful “ promoter” sees, or fancies he sees, just the 
shadow of a requirement, and in a few minutes so has he plied his pen in 
the preparation of a prospectus of a new joint-stock company, that the 
doubtful need makes its appearance on paper as an imperative necessity, 
only less startling than the magnificent advantage to accrue from its 
supply. Then follows the formation of a board of directors, a task so 
heart-breaking and maddening that none but marvellous powers of en- 
durance can survive it. We have no doubt most humorous accounts 
might be written by associated promoters of the agonising struggles, the 
bitter disappointments, the galling sneers and petty insults, and now and 
then the delightful successes, which have marked their respective endea- 
vours. There is often risk, too, to be encountered. The gentlemen 
agreeing to form the direction sometimes require to be guaranteed 
against expenses, in event of the public declining to take the shares, and 
so the concern be precluded from proceeding. Such indemnity is fur- 
nished by the promoters, and, as a consideration for it, and for the time 
and labour bestowed by the promoters on the formation of the company, 
a handsome sum is covenanted to be paid them, should the result of ap- 

lying to the public be favourable. Now, this is a matter entirely 
tween the parties; and if by “ parties” could be understood the pro- 
moters on the one hand, and the whole body of applicants for shares on 
the other, nothing, at all events, could be said against the fairness of the 
transaction. But the “ parties” here are the promoters and the directors 
only, and of the bargain entered into between them the applicants for 
shares are entirely ignorant. Yet this should not be, because, as the 
bargain is one which will affect the whole body of shareholders, it should 
not simply be made legal by insertion in the articles of association, which 
scarcely anybody sees, but should be openly stated in the prospectus, seen 
almost by everybody. 

An article upon this dry, but really very important subject, cannot here 

be extended to any length. We desire, once again, to implore parties 
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ing to embark in joint-stock undertakings, especially such as are 
couhanialh to make Geena better acquainted, than ie the practice, 
with all the important points which a shareholder should know. The 
exact constitution of the company, embracing every rule laid down for its 
management; the thorough respectability and general eligibility of the 
posed directors; the efficiency of its chief officers, are matters, our 
friend with money, which you should distinctly ascertain and approve 
before that money you part with or jeopardise. “Oh! you can’t take 
the trouble!’ Then don’t. But in such case, in order that you may 
continue our friend with money, and not be our friend penniless, or our 
friend in the workhouse, stick fast to the elegant simplicity of the Three 
per Cents., and a few similar investments. 








“THE BOAT OF MERCY.”* 


THere could scarcely be a more appropriate name given to a Life- 
boat than that of the “ Boat of Mercy,” nor could the poetic abilities of 
the long-tried and well-known Mr. Nicholas Michell have been devoted 
to a better cause than pleading the claims of the Royal National Life- 
Boat Institution by portraying one scene out of many that occur almost 
daily on our iron-bound coast, and which (while depicting most others) 
came as a Cornishman under his own particular observation. The 
moment, too, has been most opportune, just as all England was grieving 
at the records of the most numerous and lamentable disasters that have 
visited our seafaring population and shipowners for many a long year. 
It is a sad, sad scene that of helpless shipwreck: death in its wildest, 
sternest form! What a beautiful picture is that painted by Nicholas 
Michell of the mighty ocean in its tranquillity, and then again of “ night 
at sea :” 

No garish beams, but all around 

A crystal plain without a bound, 

Awing us like eternity. 
But how fearful is the change when that same ocean is presented to us 
in vivid and tumultuous verse, lashed by the furious storm, and bearing 
all before it to destruction : 


O’er foam-topped, mountain billows bounding, 
The tempest loud his trumpet sounding, 
Like a wild race-horse to the goal, 
A passion that defies control, 
he vessel shoreward sweeps ; 

The wrathful seas her sides are lashing, 
The breakers rolling, maddening, flashing, 
Then o’er the crags in thunder dashing, 

But still that course she keeps. 


Then come the tearful, heartrending parting: “ What all life’s kisses 





* The Wreck of the Homeward-Bound; or, The Boat of Mercy. By Nicholas 
Michell, Author of “ Ruins of Many Lands,” “ Pleasure,” &c. With an Illustra- 
tion, London: William Tegg. 1862. 
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to our last?” and the “ mother’s love more strong than death!’ But at 
that supreme moment, when all is given up as lost, and grim and ghastly 
death is treading the deck in anticipatory triumph, lo! the Boat of Mercy 


arrives : 
’Tis done,—despite the winds, the roll 


Of that storm-maddened, fearful sea, 
Bravery hath snatched each shivering soul, 
O greedy death! from thee. 
Not yet the wife shall press her pillow 
Beneath the cold and dreary billow ; 
The mother and her bud of bloom 
Go down embracing into gloom : 
Earth yet its joys, its sweets will give, 
O rapture! still to live—to live! 


They reach the shore where waves in thunder 
Are rolling, rolling,—and the foam 
Is mounting high, hile caverns under 
The beetling cliffs, the mermaid’s home, 
Rebellow to the frantic blast, 
But safe that shore they tread at last. 
See! beaming eyes to heaven they raise, 
Pouring their souls in thanks and praise ; 
Then the rough seamen’s hands they wring, 
And some, o’erpowered by bursting fecling, 
Their arms around them wildly fling, 
While tears down many a cheek are stealing, 
They bless them for their noble deed, 
True saviours sent in hour of need ; 
If God rewards high acts below, 
Their souls shall every rapture know. 


But now spectators on the shore 
Shout their applause ; the heart-raised cheer 
Is heard above the ocean’s roar ; 
“The Life-boat !” thunders far and near.— 
That bark of slender, fragile form, 
Battles triumphant with the storm, 
Lives when the ship no more can ride, 
But founders in her strength and pride ; 
The dove sent forth, rejoiced to bear 
The branch of hope to pale despair ; 
The rainbow in the cloud of gloom, 
Deliv’rer from the threatening tomb ; 
Her generous mission is to save, 
The guardian angel of the wave. 


Laying aside its merits as a poetic and at once a truthful and touching 
portraiture of scenes which all should treasure up and learn to sympathise 
with, if they have not done so before, Mr. Nicholas Michell’s poem is 
printed for the benefit of that most admirable and praiseworthy society, 
the National Life-Boat Institution, and is therefore doubly worthy of 
popularity. Too much publicity cannot be given to an institution sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, which has one hundred and twenty 
life-boats stationed on the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, and yet 
wants many more, and which has saved thousands of lives since its com- 
mencement. We sincerely hope that Mr. Michell’s heart-stirring and 
touching appeal will be the means of doing much good. 

Jan.— VOL. CXXIV. NO. CCCCXCIII. Ht 
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THE RIVER AMUR* 


Mr. RavenstTEtn’s work on the Amur has not been written in a hasty 
manner, for the mere p of meeting publishing demands, but is the 
result of the progressive labour of several years. ‘The author published 
a paper on the Russians on the Amur in Bentley's Miscellany, in 1857, 
and has since that time been laboriously collecting materials for the pre- 
sent work. To the explorations of former times he has now been able 
to add the details of the important explorations effected by the expedition 
under Maack, sent under the auspices of the Siberian branch of the 
Russian Geographical Society, and of the East Siberian expedition, also 
sent by the same society, mainly aided by the generosity of a few indi- 
viduals, (Maack’s work has been published in St. Petersburg, in 1859, 
in 4to, with maps and plates, 6/. A résumé has also been published in 
France, by M. C. de Sabir, but it appears that only one hundred and 
fifty copies were printed, and we, as well as Mr. Ravenstein, have made 
vain applications for a copy.) 

This, however, is of little import, as Ravenstein had access to the 
original, and with Schrenk’s and Maximowicz’s Fauna and Flora of the 
Amur, the observations of the naturalists Radde, Gertsfeldt, Kochelof, 
Schmidt, Meynier, Eichthal, and others, and the labours of the topo- 
graphical corps, added to those of mercantile and other travellers, there 
is really little now to be desired as far as a general knowledge is concerned 
of the basin of that great river, which has not yet played that part in the 
world’s history which seems to be its due. 

The native population of the Amur, even if we include emigrant 
Chinese and edie is far from numerous. It may, our author says, be 
estimated at 24,000 for the whole of the territory at present in possession 
of Russia. With two exceptions, the whole of this population, which is 
divided into tribes, belongs to the Tunguzian stocks. These tribes, it is to 
be observed, are mentioned for the first time in the annals of China, 1100 
B.c. They were then known as Suchi, or Zucheu. Gorski supposes their 
original seats to have been in the steppes of Mongolia, whence they re- 
treated before the advaneing Mongols to the forests of Girin, north of the 
sacred Shan-alin mountains. From Girin they spread over the whole of 
the present Manchuria, and colonies of them proceeded northward, far 
into Siberia. The Chinese applied the name of Dun-khu to the eastern 
Mongols, and hence the corruption Tunguz and Tunguzians. 

The two exceptions are the Gilyaks, on the Lower Amur, whose lan- 

e differs from the Tunguzian dialects along the river, but the features 
of these Gilyaks are still Mongol; they have small, obliquely set eyes, 
prominent cheek-bones, and scanty beards, and the Ainos, in Sakablin, 
whose language differs both from the Tunguzian and the Gilyak, while 
their features are decidedly not Mongol, and they are further distinguished 
by a profusion of hair: 

The Tunguzian tribes either are nomads, keeping herds of reindeer or horses, 


* The Russians on the Amur. By E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. London: 
Triibner and Co. 
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or they subsist chiefly upon the produce of their fisheries. The reindeer Tun- 

ians are called Oronchon, or Oroke, a word signifying reindeer-keepers, and 
are met with on the Upper Amur, and on Sakhalin. Among the other tribes, a 
tradition prevails of their having owned reindeer at some remote period; and 
there is one tribe along the sea-coast still called Orochi, or Orochon. The 
Manyargs and the kindred Birars and Solons, on the Nonni, who occupy the 
vast prairies above the Bureya Mountains, keep large herds of horses. The 
Goldi, Olcha (Manguns), Gilyaks, Orochis of the sea-coast, and Ainos, are fisher- 
men, but are hunters also; and the Goldi, especially those settled on the Sun- 

i, cultivate the ground to some extent. It is, however, only the Manchu 
and Chinese, and the Daurians living amongst them on the Middle Amur, who 
till the ground to a larger extent, the Daurians doing so even at the time the 
Russians first appeared on the Amur. At that period their settlements ex- 
tended into Dauria, whilst at the present day they are but rarely found above 
the Dzeya. 

The Chinese elassify the natives of the Amur according to their way of 
dressing the hair. The Goldi, and others who have assumed the habit of shaving 
the head, are called Twan-moa-tze, that is, “people who shave the head ;” the 
tribes who use fish-skins, as one of the chiet materials for making their gar- 
ments, are called Yu-pi-ta-tze ; the Olcha and others on the Lower Amur are 
called Shang-moa-tze, i.e. long-haired people, and the Orochi, Elle-aio-tze, red- 
haired people. There are, besides, Chinese, who have fled to the wilds of the 
Usuri, and are called Kwang-kung-tze—that is, people without family. 


‘The River Amur. 


Reverting specially to the native tribes now subject to Russia, with a 
view to estimate their numbers, Ravenstein gives the following results : 


The Oronchons of the Upper Amur numbered, in 1856, two hundred and six 
individuals of both sexes, roving over an area of 28,000 square miles, which 
would give one hundred and seventy square miles to each individual. Next come 
the Manyargs. Their numbers, including the Birars and the Solons, on the right 
bank of the Amur, are about 20,000, of whom one-sixth, at most, are under 
Russian sway. The agricultural population about Aigun, estimated at from 
40,000 to 50,000, is also confined chiefly to the right bank of the river, those 
on its left bank hardly amounting to 2000. The Goldi occupy one hundred and 
fourteen so-called villages on the Amur, with three hundred and twenty houses, 
and 2560 inhabitants. The Manguns, forty villages, with one hundred and ten 
houses, and 1100 inhabitants. The Kile on the Upper Gorin, and Negidalze on 
the Amgun, do not probably exceed 1000 souls. The population along the 
Usuri is estimated by Veniukof at 1400, of whom about four hundred are on 
the left bank of the river. The vast tract extending between the Usuri and the 
sea-coast, from Castries Bay in the north to the frontier of Korea, is very thinly 
populated, and it is only in the south, where there are several Chinese settle- 
ments, that the population is comparatively numerous. Veniukof reckons the 
population between the Usuri and the coast, north of Port Imperial, at 1600; 
and we believe that 2500 might be the approximate population of the entire 
coast-region under consideration. The Gilyaks on the Amur occupy thirty-nine 
“villages,” having one hundred and forty houses, and 1680 inmates. The popu- 
lation of Southern Sakhalin, up to about 49 degs. of north latitude, was calcu- 
lated by Mamia Rinso at 2850, in four hundred and thirty-eight huts, which 
would allow 2°1 square miles to eachinhabitant. If we assume a similar popu- 
lation for the northern (Russian) part of the island, we obtain 8550, which is, 
however, in all likelihood beyond the actual number. 


Or, arranging this population according to tribes, we obtain : Oronchons, 
260; Manyargs and Birars, 3000; Daurians, 2000 ; Goldi, 3560; Olcha 
(Manguns), 1100; Negidals and Kile (Samagers), 1000; Orochis, 1000; 
Orokes or Sakhalin, 1000 ; Gilyaks, 8180 ?; Ainos, 1000 ; Chinese, 1400, 
The 1000 Ainos are in Northern or Russian Sakhalin; it is estimated that 
H2 
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there are 2850 more in Southern or Japanese Sakhalin, and no account 
is taken in this estimate of the nomadic Tunguzians, who annually cross 
the Yablonoi Mountains, from Yakutsk, to pasture their reindeer. 


The banks of the Upper Amur, down to the mouth of the Dzeya, are in the 
occupation of the Tunguzian tribes of the Oronchons and Manyargs (Monacirs, 
Manegres), the principal difference between whom is, that the chief domestic 
animal of the former is the reindeer (Oronchon—reindeer-keeper), and of the 
latter the horse. The horses are small, but strong, and of great endurance. 
Before going on a long journey, the Manyarg keeps his horse for a day without 
food, and on his return also the poor beast is made to undergo five or six days’ 
abstinence. This is done with a view of keeping the horse in working condi- 
tion. Among the Manyargs the influence of the Chinese, with whom they live 
in close proximity, is very apparent, not only in their dress, but in their general 
demeanour. The oppressions of the Mandarins have broken their spirits, and 
they are much more submissive than the Oronchons. They are ments s to tow 
the boats, and are rewarded for their labour by harsh treatment and heavy blows. 
They pay the usual tribute in skins, and are, besidgg, liable to military conscrip- 
tion, and are sent to the Sungari to serve their term. Now that the Russians 
are in possession of the left bank of the river, the Manyargs living there are of 
course no longer exposed to these severities. 


The Manyargs occupy, generally speaking, the whole of the prairie 
region down to the Bureya Mountains, where their horses find forage ; 
whilst the Oronchons, on account of their reindeer, are confined to the 
mountainous districts. 

The Birars, residing along the Bureya river, are a sub-tribe of the 
Manyargs, and the Solons, north of Mergen, are probably related. 

Ravenstein gives, on the authority of Orlof, who lived some time 
among the nomadic Tunguzians, a very interesting account of the manner 
in which these tribes are engaged at different seasons of the year : 


The most populous part of the Amur is that immediately below the Dzeya, 
where, for a distance of forty to fifty miles, some twenty-five or thirty villages 
are scattered along its banks, above and below the town of Sakhalin-ula-hotum 
or Aigun. These villages number ten to fifty, or even one hundred houses 
each, and are built either on the high banks of the river, where plantations of 
trees protect them against cold northerly winds, or on sandy islands or penin- 
sulas, among the willows. Between these villages their clumsy carts may be 
seen going. These have two wheels fixed to the axletree, and they all turn 
together. They are drawn by oxen, and move but slowly along the wretched 
roads. Labourers are engaged in the gardens and fields surrounding the villages, 
and herds of cattle and horses graze on the intervening pasture-lands. ‘I'he 
river is enlivened by junks mt fishing-boats, the former carrying sails and 
streamers. They are towed up the river by men on the banks. Leaving this 
a pee district, the mud-houses again become scarce, and in their place we 

nd yurts covered with birch or lareh-bark, sedge or twigs. But whilst the in- 
habitants of these yurts resemble the Oronchons and Manyargs in dress, they 
are in feature more akin to the Daurians. 

This population consists of Daurians and Manchu, who can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from each other in appearance. They are taller and stronger than 
the Orochons; the countenance is oval and more intellectual, and the cheeks 
are less broad. The nose is rather prominent, and the eyebrows straight. The 
skin is tawny-coloured, the hair brown. The lower classes do not shave the 
head, and their hair resembles an ill-constructed hay-stack, around which they 
twist their pig-tail to keep it in place. The higher classes shave the head in 
front and over the temples, a cultivate a tail which hangs down behind. 
Some of the women are well-favoured, generally round-faced, fleshy, and of a 
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very ruddy complexion. Collins noticed several old people and young children 
afflicted with sore eyes, and among the women several cases of goitre. 

The dress is very much like that of the Chinese. The men wear a long blue 
coat of cotton, loose linen trousers fastened at the knee, or made into leggings, 
and Chinese shoes or boots made of skin. They wear also a kind of vest, or 
kaftan of skin or fish-skin, and a belt, to which is attached a case containing a 
knife, Chinese chop-sticks, tinder, a small copper pipe, and tobacco. Both 
sexes are passionately fond of smoking, and, as in China, constantly carry a fan 
about with them. The women dress in a blue cotton gown with short loose 
sleeves, above which they wear a cape or mantle of silk, reaching down to the 
waist. The hair is brushed up and fastened on the top of the head in a bunch, 
which is secured by a comb ornamented with beads, hair-needles, and decked 
with gay ribbons and real or artificial flowers. The ear-rings, finger-rings, and 
bracelets exhibit much taste. The women are in the habit of carrying their 

oungest children about with them, tied on their back. The girls, on being re- 
eased from their swaddling-clothes, are dressed like their mothers, but the boys 
up to six or seven years of age only wear a pair of loose pantaloons. The use 
of fur or leather in their clothing is restricted almost to the inhabitants of the 

rts. 

"The houses generally stand in a square yard, having a fence of stakes or 
wickerwork. ‘The frame-work of the house is made of wood, and the walls are 
plastered with mud-clay, for wood is here rather a dear commodity, and men go 
to the Upper Amur to fell the wood necessary for the consumption of the inha- 
bitants of the prairie, and float it down in rafts. The roof is covered with 
sedge or grass. The interior is not generally divided into compartments, but 
when it is all culinary operations are carried on in the entrance-room, and we 
meet here also with the children, sucking-pigs, calves, chickens, and dogs of the 
proprietor. There is a large window of paper soaked in oil on each side of the 
door. During summer the paper windows are replaced by matting, which rolls 
up like our blinds. The fireplace is generally to the left as you enter, close to 
the wall. A large iron pan is set up into this fireplace, and the smoke passes 
through wooden pipes leading from it and carried underneath the low benches 
which encompass the apartment, and continued to a sort of high wooden 
chimney stuck up in the yard. Great economy is thus practised as regards the 
smoke. The wooden benches, which are about eighteen inches high, and five 
or six feet wide, serve as places of repose by night or day. Cupboards are let 
into the wall for articles of clothing and utensils, such as wooden and clay 
vessels, baskets, boxes, iron kettles. A clay-pot with charcoal is placed in 
frout of, or on one of the benches, to light the pipes, which are in constant re- 
quisition. When a guest enters, one of the women at once fills and lights a 
pipe, and having taken a few puffs herself, and wiped the mouthpiece with her 
hand or apron, she presents it to him. On the walls we perceive pictures of 
Buddhist deities, or of Foism, painted on lirien. Outside many of the houses 
there is a slirine containing idols, in front of which stand small basins with 
incense. We noticed, in addition, opposite the door of many houses, and stand- 
ing within the yard, a square wooden screen several feet high. On that side of 
the screen facing the door there is a pole attached, with an arrangement for 
raising it when required. The upper part of this pole is ornamented with the 
skulls of beasts of prey, small flags, horse-hair, or the like, and during prayer it 
is set up while the worshippers are lying prostrate on the ground aera. 
Maack noticed a rude calendar in the house of the Manchu official residing at 
the mouth of the Sungari. It consisted of a bent bow, to the cord of which 
thirty wooden bells were attached, and one of which was pushed every day to 
the other side. 


The Tunguzians about Aigun till the soil and breed cattle, but they 
carry on fishing and the chase with the same zest as their neighbours. 
The Manchu and Chinese are more addicted to the former, the Daurians 
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to the latter. The religion of the Daurians, or Daori, as he calls them 
on the U Sungari, is described by E. Ysbrand Ides as very impious 
and diabolical, for, according to their own admission, they are Shamanists, 
and serve and worship the devil. 


At midnight the neighbours frequently meet, both men and women. One 
of them prostrates himself upon the ground, and those surrounding him set up 
a hideous howl. Others beat a kind of drum, and, after a short pause, the 
shouting recommences, and this continues for an hour or two. After some 
time, the person lying upon the ground, and who appears to be mad with en- 
thusiasm, raises himself, and tells the others where he has been, and what he 
heard and saw. Sometimes one or the other of the company desires to learn 
something about the future, and the information is, of course, afforded him. 
Not a night passed whilst I stayed in the place without these devil-worshippers 
velling in this way. 

The dead are kept in the house for three days ; they are then half-buried in 
a funereal hut in the garden or field. It is daily visited by the nearest relatives, 
who bring all sorts of meat and drink. The food is put to the mouth of the 
deceased with a spoon, and the drink is placed in small cups outside the hut. 
A few wecks pass in this manner, and Pm the decomposed corpse is buried 


deeper. 

These Daori live in houses made of loam, or earth, thatched with reeds or 
thin bamboos. ‘The walls are whitewashed inside. On a pillar, about six feet 
high, are suspended the entrails of an animal, with a small bow, arrows, spears, 
and other arms arrayed around it. Before this they bend now and then in 
adoration. The houses are not divided into compartments ; nearly half the 
room is encompassed by a bench, about a yard gh and two wide, which is 
covered with reed matting. ‘The fireplace is outside the house, near the door, 
and the smoke from it passes through a pipe conducted beneath the benches 
through the house. This arrangement replaces but imperfectly our stove, and 
imparts but little warmth to the room, though the persons lymg upon the divan 
are pretty comfortable. 

Two iron kettles always form part of the household utensils; one of them 
contains water for the tea, and the food is cooked in the other. The houses 
have large square windows, pasted with paper. They are hinged at the top, and 
opened for ventilation by raising the bottom part with a stick. 

These people are well made, especially the women, and dress like the 
Manchu in China. The secretaries of the mandarins who are sent to this part 
are privileged by a letter from the Khan to select any women or young girls 
whom they may fancy whenever love prompts them. I have myself frequently 
been present when the best-looking females were taken away in a cart, as if they 
were going to the slaughter-house. Some of the men whose wives had been 
taken in this manner still persist in considering it a special favour to have such 
fine gentlemen as brothers-in-law. Others, though discontented, are compelled 
to conceal their chagrin from fear of punishment and disgrace. 


The Tunguzians of the Lower Amur—Goldi, Manguns, and Orochis— 
exhibit so great a similarity in outward appearance, customs, and manner 
of life, as not to require a separate description. The nose in the Goldi 
is not, however, always flat, and the eyebrows are often well defined and 
arched. The Orochi wear straw hats with a wide brim. In winter the 
well-known fish-skin dress is replaced by dresses made of dog and rein- 
deer skin and fur, and the fine Mangun gentleman, with his jovial face, 
dandified moustaches, and beard a la Henri-Quatre, conveys a good idea 
of the comfort which such a dress affords. The bear-cages are also a 
curious feature in the villages of these people : 


They are built of strong planks, and on one side they have an opening for the 
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trough, above which is attached a peculiar kind of head-dress which the Shaman 
wears at funeral ceremonies, and a tassel of the bark of the lime-tree fixed to 
a small stick, which also appears to embody some religious idea. The bear 
(Ursus aretos), being feared as a fierce antagonist, is respected accordingly, and 
ys a part in the religious notions of these tribes. They speak of him as 
“ Mafa,” i. e. Chief, Elder, or, to distinguish him from the tiger, who is also 
“mafa,” Sakhale mafa, i. e. Black chief. In hunting the bear the natives exhibit 
a great deal of intrepidity. In order not to excite his posthumous revenge, they 
never attempt to surprise him, but have a fair stand-up fight. When it ts not 
desired to secure a bear alive, the Tunguze uses a spear, which he holds firmly 
ted in the ground, with the point directed towards the bear, upon which the 
t throws himself. It is much more exciting sport to catch a living beast. 
A party of ten men or more enter the forest provided with straps, a muzzle, and 
a collar with a chain attached to it. Having discovered the whereabouts of the 
beast, a battue is instituted. The individual near whom the bear debouches 
jumps upon his back in the twinkling of an eye, and seizes hold of his ears. 
Another man then rapidly throws a running knot round the neck of the beast, 
and almost suffocates him. He is then mane. ty and the collar is fastened round 
his neck, and the chain passed between the hind legs. He is led in triumph to 
the village, and put into his cage. These bear-hunts do not always pass without 
accident, and one frequently encounters an individual frightfully mutilated, a 
living witness of the dangers encountered with this redoubtable denizen of the 
forest. Once in his wooden cage, the bear is fattened on fish. On high fes- 
tivals, when it is desired to lead him forth, some of the planks of the roof are 
taken out, and the beast is teased until it stands upon its hind-legs, when a sling 
is thrown round its body, and the roof uncovered sufficiently for him to get out. 
Having succeeded in dragging him forth, one of the men jumps upon his back, 
again getting hold of the ears, whilst the others tie his paws, and place an iron 
chain in his mouth. He is then bound between two fixed poles, an involuntary 
witness of the frolicking going on before him. On very grand occasions he takes 
a more direct share in the festival, by being killed with superstitious ceremonies, 
scrupulously observed on all such occasions. The skull, jaw-bones, and ears are 
then suspended on a tree, as an antidote against evil spirits; but the flesh is 
eaten and much relished, for they believe that all who partake of it acquire a 
zest for the chase, and become courageous. Sometimes Bruin escapes this fate 
by scraping a large hole beneath his cage, and escaping to the forests. 

The bear has thus become, so to say, domesticated. Of other animals, 
besides the bear and the eagle, we find in the houses of the Goldi and Manguns 
the horned owl (Strix bubo), of value for catching the numerous rats; the jay 
(Garrulus glandarius), the hawk (Astur palumbarius) or kite (Milvus niger), 
kept for no particular object, or merely for the sake of their feathers, which are 
used to wing arrows. The natives are also very fond of seeing swallows build in 
their houses, and to induce them to do so fasten small boards under the roof 
inside, to which the swallows have free access through the windows, doors, or 
smoke-holes. 


The Gilyaks inhabit the banks of the Lower Amur, and the northern 
part of Sakhalin. They do not differ much in appearance from their 
Tunguzian neighbours. The features are still Mongolian, the nose is 
rather flat, the eyes are small, the lips are voluptuous, the eybrows bushy, 
and the beard is stronger than with the Tunguzians. They do not shave 
the head, but wear the hair tied up into a thick tail, or in tresses. The 
Russians describe their women as frights; but tastes are not always the 
same, and Rinso, the Japanese, says they are very comely, and doubly 
attractive, on account of their daily ablutions. Their dress does not vary 
much from that of the Tunguzians. They wear large boots of seal-skin, 
or sometimes cotton, and a blouse of Chinese pattern. Their habitations 
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are wooden houses, = their chief food is F aay a character is not 
good, being prone to thieve, and even murder. ve bears in cages, 
and if we are to credit Rinso, poligamy prevails, ail the Sediorie 
treated with the greatest indulgence. Only those who are skilled in the 
use of the needle can expect to get married. They are Shamanites and 
idolaters, and even more superstitious than the pr yee 

nt mx Ainos occupy a portion of Sakhalin, part of Yeso, and some of the 

uriles. 

No attempt is made by our author, or apparently by the Russian 
ethnologists, to even conjecture the nature and the origin of this singular 
race, dwelling, as it were, as an offshoot of such marked races as the 
Mongolians, The Tunguzians, of whom the Manchu form a mere sub- 
division, are, according to some, of the Turanian race of man, with which 
they connect both the Mongols and the Turks—the name Tatar or 
Tartar being incorrectly applied to either alike, as to the Manchu dynasty 
of China and the Turkish nomades in Russia, in Europe. We suspect 
the Ainos to be as utterly different from the Mongols as the Turks and 
Turcomans are. 

Orotskos are few in number, and occupy the interior of Sakhalin and 
its eastern coast. Their language differs from that of the Aino, and, 
according to Schrenk, they are Tunguzians. 

As to the commercial resources of the country generally, and the 
germs of their development, as also with regard to the nature of the im- 
ports which merchants desirous of trading on the Amur should pro- 
vide themselves with, we must refer those who are interested to Raven- 
stein’s work. It is a perfect hand-book of the Amur, and will be con- 
sulted by the historian, the politician, the geographer, the naturalist, the 
ethnologist, the merchant, and the general reader with equal interest and 
profit. The author has adopted the orthography of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society and of the Hydrographical Office, in which the letters 
a and i are always pronounced as in ravine, the o as in go, the e as in 
there, and the u as in flute. The dipthong ai or et asthe z in hide. The 
consonants are pronounced as in English, but the kA expresses a guttural, 
as in khan in Persia, which becomes khaun with the Anglo-Indian, and 
kong (Hong-kong) with the Anglo-Chinese. No one can use the system 
without feeling at once the benefit of its extreme simplicity, and how 
much its general adoption would remedy the incongruous rendering of 
Asiatic and African words into our language. 
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THE GREVAVOE ELOPEMENT. 
IV. 

TuE little dinner-party at Trafalgar Hall had gone off splendidly. 
There was Mynheer Van Donker, perspiring under the weight of a large 
square-tailed pilot cloth coat, which he had put on over his ordinar 
habiliments as being more “dressy,” and with a little bles-endaiak 
cotton handkerchief, which he had bought in Lerwick, round his neck, 
of which he was evidently very proud ; and there was Mr. Eric Sweynson 
in his best blue frock-coat, with flat brass buttons, and his sailor-like, 
half-forward, half-awkward manners; and there was Miss Julia, trying 
not to look nervous and absent, yet behaving in such a manner that she 
would inevitably have been suspected of being either deranged or ill, had 
not the gentlemen very soon got “ half-seas over ;” and there was Lieu- 
tenant Tomkins in his highest glory, and, as his old cook remarked when 
she saw him, “just filskit wi foaly,”* behaving in a style quite unsuited 
to the Sabbath-day. He had insisted on attiring himself, for the first 
time since he came to Grevavoe, in his full suit of regimentals, and, to 
Mr. William Dicky’s vexation, he had commanded him to go and array 
himself in his best livery coat, with shiny half-a-crown looking buttons, 
and clean striped vest, spick and span new from London, so as, he said, 
they “might go on board in state,” although Mr. Dicky had care- 
fully folded the said articles of clothing away that very morning and put 
on a shabby working suit, expecting that out at sea they might get a little 
ducking. At length, about eight o'clock, they rose to proceed on board. 
At the last moment Van Donker was very nearly spoiling the whole 
affair, for by this time he had got drunk and forgotten all about it, and 
he insisted on Julia’s coming on board too, accompanying the invitation 
with sundry endearing expressions and glances, and finally protesting he 
would carry her on board. Julia escaped to her room, but Lieutenant 
Tomkins was not appeased for some time. However, after drawing his 
sword and flourishing it, and talking, “ Damme,”’ of “the honour of a 
Brishoff’cer, damme,” and “ Damme, sir, you’re no gentleman, sir,” he 
was appeased by the intercession of Mr. Eric Sweynson, and at last he 
and Van Donker embraced, with loud shouts of laughter, and hurried to 
the beach so rapidly that Mr. Sweynson and Mr, William Dicky could 
scarcely keep up with them. Here a little incident occurred which 
might, had the gentlemen been more sober, have proved fatal to the 
scheme. A boy—one of Laurence Sweynson’s sons—was standing on 
the beach along with some companions waiting to see the boat go off, 
and curious to behold the lieutenant “in state,” for the rumour of the 
officer’s splendid attire had gone abroad. Lieutenant Tomkins being 
very affable and chatty with everybody to-night, asked this youngster, 
“Well, young ’un, what are you up to?—-where have you been?” To 
which little Joannie Sweynson, thinking this unmeaning, off-hand question 
required a formal answer, replied “Ta da kirk.’”” Whereupon the lieu- 
tenant further inquired, “ And whom did you see at the kirk?” And the 
boy rejoined, “Capen Murtimer.” Mr. William Dicky, who was within 
hearing, shivered, and muttered to himself, “It’s all up!” And so it 





* Frolicsome, or wild with folly. 
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robably would have been had the lieutenant been sober; but as it was, 
” relieved Mr. Dicky’s mind in a moment, by bursting out into a fit of 
laughter, and exclaiming, “‘ Doo’s dramin’ !”* (for he occasionally affected 
the Zetland dialect when in good spirits, or a little tipsy) and jumped with- 
out further delay into the boat. The rest followed, and a few strokes of the 
oars put them alongside of the “buss.” Then they went into the little 
confined cabin, which stank horribly of tobacco smoke, fish, spirits, grease, 
and bad odours generally ; and Van Donker lost no time in producing his 
schnapps, which to have the effect of sobering him, acting as an 
antidote to the lieutenant’s Glenlivet, for he immediately briskened up, 
and Mr. Dicky saw that he was making preparations for observing his 
of the bargain with the captain. Shortly Mr. Dicky knew that the 
gin of the other gentlemen had been drugged. Lieutenant Tomkins 
grew less chatty and noisy, and more thoughtful, rubbed his head once 
or twice, leant it on his hand on the table, and muttered something about 
being drowsy. Van Donker got up and pointed to his bed, which seemed 
to please the lieutenant, who, without a word, rose also, steadying him- 
self on the skipper’s shoulder, tumbled imto bed, and in a moment was 
fast asleep; and Mr. Eric Sweynson, who had, indeed, been more than 
half asleep all the afternoon, sank completely mto the arms of Morpheus 
about the same time, and was deposited in an opposite berth. Then Van 
Donker went on deck to get all ready for sea. About ten o'clock, those 
of the inhabitants of Grevavoe who were out of doors were surprised to 
observe the little Dutch vessel’s anchor taken rapidly up, and to see her 
stand out to sea before the favourable breeze, swiftly getting less and less, 
and then disappearing on the northern horizon. 

The report of this flew far and wide; every one believed it to be a 
freak of Lieutenant Tomkins’s, and most people remarked, “ Bairns, it 
wisna’ seff ta geen ta sea effter a’ yon drink.’ And little Joannie 
Sweynson—the boy who had so nearly marred all Captain Mortimer’s 
a it as his private opinion that “da lootenan’ wis gaen awa ta 

ht da Frinch, or he widna’ ha pittin’ on his epperlits an’ his swird,”’ 
at which the old women, admiring the sagacity displayed by one so 
young, shook their heads in grave assent, and remarked, “ Bairns, dat’s 
vera lek, an’ Gude kenows if he’ll ivir set fit upo’ da cosst more; fur if 
you Boaneeperty grips a had o’ him he'll edder flug da inside oot o’ him, 
ur he’ll mak him hst fur a Frinch soadger !” 

Then such slight darkness as accompanies the Zetland summer evening 
fell upon Grevavoe. At this time of the year, however, night is little 
more than a name, and Miss Tomkins sat at the window of the parlour 
long after the “ buss” had disappeared, reading from a book she held in her 
hand, without any artificial light whatever. Suddenly she rose, and 
Jooked at her watch; it was past eleven. She went into the lobby, and 
called to know if the old cook had gone to bed. Yes. The fact was 
announced by a drowsy-toned affirmative, proceeding from under some 
remote bed-clothes. She felt very nervous now, but she commanded 
herself, and hurrying to her room, undressed and arrayed herself in the 
suit of clothes belonging to Mr. Dicky, which had been left for her use. 
The few things she meant to take with her were already packed up in a 
ema! loundle, and she knew that Magnie Smith had horses ready, waiting 








* “You're dreaming.” 
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in the shade of the front garden wall. She crept from her room with a 
palpitating heart, carrying her bundle, and now—rather late in the day 
—half suspecting that she was behaving as she ought not todo. She 
listened cautiously in the lobby; no sound but the distant snoring of the 
old servant, and the gentle whining and scratching of her dog, whom she 
just had locked up. Then she stealthily left the house, fastening the front 
door noiselessly behind her. 
Magnie Smith, faithful to his word, was waiting as she had 

with the horses. She felt shy, for almost the first time in her life, as she 
thus presented herself before a man in man’s attire. But Magnie was 
most respectful and attentive, and hastened to assist her to mount. Then 
he mounted on the other horse, with the bundle before him, and they 
proceeded quietly on their way. They felt the necessity of preserving 
almost perfect silence until they should have got out of sight of the houses 
of Grevavoe, for the night was most light and quiet, and sounds could be 
heard distinctly at a distance. Now and then there would be borne to 
them, clear and loud, the bark of a dog, whose quick ear had caught the 
distant sound of their horses’ footsteps, and who had leaped up from his 
slumbers by the smouldering embers of some “ but-end” fire and rushed 
out to have a bit of harmless “ bow-wow,” for at Grevavoe the cottagers 
are in the habit of sleeping with their outer doors open all night in fine 
weather. So they gradually crept by the shadiest and most retired routes 
towards the “toon dek,”* passing—not without a shudder, for Magnie, 
like most Shetland peasants, was superstitious, and Julia had acquired 
some of the same feelings—the little quiet, solitary churchyard, with its 
ruined old Catholic chapel almost imbedded in long, rank grass, and the 
grey headstones here standing out im the light, and there sleeping in a 
deep shadow, suggestive of all that was mysterious and supernatural. At 
the “toon dek,” on the top of the hill, they found Captain Mortimer 
waiting, and passing through the little “grind,” or gate, Julia was 
beside her lover. Then casting one last look behind at Grevavoe, lying 
so peacefully under the midnight sky, with the stars and its own frown- 
ing cliffs reflected on its bosom, the water washing softly on the beach 
below Mr. Eric Sweynson’s house and shop, and round the sharp-peaked 
Erin Stack, the travellers proceeded rapidly down the hill. They rode 
for some miles through the dark valley, over the heather and broken 
ground, past “sheep-croes’+ and planty-cruives, past quiet hill-locks, 
one of which was made more gloomy and deathlike by a couple of 
deserted, roofless houses which stood on its margin, and through whose 
open windows the moon, now beginning to rise, shone in a ghastly man- 
ner, like an artificial light through the socket-eyes of a skull, and by the 
banks of that murmuring burn, along which the captain and Miss Julia 
had so often strayed, and which was murmuring away as contentedly as 
ever to-night, just as though nothing was going to happen. Then they 
reached the place where the boat lay. The men were all ready ; no time 
was to be lost; Julia shook hands nervously and silently with Magnie, 
the Captain put money into his hands, Magnie wished them all happiness, 
and the boat shoved off. In about an hour they were in the mainland 
island, where by Magnie’s arrangements horses were in waiting to con- 
vey them to Scalloway, and without stopping longer than enabled them 


——— 





* Town dyke. + Sheep-folds. 
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to partake of some refreshment, which Miss Tomkins had not omitted to 
bring with her, they hurried on to their place of destination, guided by a 
son of the owner of the horses. It was a long and irksome ride, espe- 
cially irksome, because they could not converse, for fear of awakening 
the suspicions of the guide, who kept close to them. For many long 
hours they pressed on, over hills and through valleys, most of them bleak 
and brown, and by the borders of many snug, retired little voes, and 
through green, fertile “toons,” where bands of people and dogs came out 
to stare at the strangers. Travelling in these times in Zetland was not 
what it now is, since our stout sappers and miners have, with the aid of 
the natives, improved the roads to such an extent, and Julia and the 
captain felt very thankful when they at length entered the long, fertile 
vale of Tingwall, which they knew was near their journey’s end. Passing 
the melancholy manse and loch of Tingwall, they soon reached the little 
village of loway, and put up their horses at a small cottage built in 
the shadow of the ruined castle, once the residence of Earl Patrick Stuart, 
who for malpractices suffered the extreme penalty of the law in the 
Grassmarket, in Edinburgh, many long years ago. Scalloway is still a 
small place, consisting of one straggling, irregular street, running along 
the border of the little bay, or voe, but we find at present a good propor- 
tion of shops in the place, and a good deal of noise and dirt, which be~ 
tokens that business is thriving in the locality, and a certain peculiar, 
and, we think, rather unpleasant odour (but of course that is according 
to taste), which suggests that this business is not wholly unconnected 
with the whale and seal-oil trade. But Scalloway was a much quieter 
village at the period of our story, and our travellers felt confident that 
there was little chance of any discovery there. Captain Mortimer had 
decided to get on board of the vessel with as little delay as possible. He 
knew they would be safer there; and, besides, he had fully resolved, if 
the captain was at all an agreeable sort of person, and an apparently safe 
kind of man, to entrust him with his secret, for he knew how uncomfort- 
able it would be for Miss Tomkins to travel in her disguise, and he 
thought it probable that some female passengers might be going in the 
vessel, with whom she could be put. So, after they had rested and par- 
taken of some refreshment in the small cottage, which claimed to be the 
only inn in the place, he left Julia for a short time, and went on board 
the Sea King schooner, which was lying in the bay, and requested to see 
Captain Halcro, the master. Captain Halcro soon made his appearance, 
a good-humoured, jolly-looking individual, who had been over most of 
the known world, and had now come home with a little money to pursue 
his profession in his native country, and who spoke the Zetland dialect 
still, with a touch of Aberdonian, a touch of Irish, a flavour of English, 
and a strong spice of the Yankee mingled therewith. The captain found 
Halcro was just the man for him. They got friendly in a very short 
time. 

** Wall, I cale’late,” said Captain Halcro, “ye’ll be wantin’ to make 
the ying leddy as commfortable as possible durin’ the voge. I'll see she’s 
cimfirtable durin’ the voge, sir—I’ll see to that, captain. We've got a 
hantle—I mean a considerable amount—of female leddies a going to 
the suddard. We'll give her a billet on them, my lord—I mean, captain. 
I’ve hed the plaiser of hearin’ of her and her paarent previous, sir. I 
belave he was in the cosstguard of the navy, sir.” 
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«“ Yes,” replied Captain Mortimer; “he’s a lieutenant in the navy. The 
fact is, you know, he’s rather irritable and wrong-headed at times. But 
I expect all will be smooth when we return again. He can’t fail to come 
round once it’s all over. I’m sure I shall always be most grateful to you 
if you can make the dear girl comfortable.”’ 

“Dan’t mintion it,” rejoined Captain Halero—“ dan’t mintion it, my 
dear boy, if you will permit me to have the honour—to have the plaiser— 
of naming you so. Honour among thieves, you know. The fac’ is, I wud 
‘ave bin likely to ’ave galopped with my wife, too, sir, when I wis a 
youngster, sir, onnly we wirn’t ginteel enough then; and so, as her 

rents were oonfavourable, although we didn’t galop, but we did worse, 
for we didn’t become united in the holy bands of materminy till our furst 

oungster was born, when the paarents, you see, sir, thought they wouldn’t 
tter interspose no further. That was the way to serve them, I reckon.” 

The captain did not express his opinion on this neat and artful way of 

rocuring the consent of A ovale parents, and forcing “‘ the course of true 
bie to run smooth.” He merely grinned and nodded. But he was well 
pleased with the result of his interview. It was arranged that Julia was 
to be taken on board at night, when, with the assistance of Mrs. Halcro, 
who was expected to arrive from Lerwick in the course of the afternoon 
to bid good-by to her husband, she would be able once more to array her- 
self in her legitimate attire. The Sea King wouldn’t be ready to start 
before next forenoon. 

“ And I calc’late,” remarked Captain Halcro, “ it it’s exteremely doot- 
ful whether we'll be able to git away dan ; for the skeoy is exteremely 
cloody-lek jist now, my lord, and I sispect it we’re a goin’ to ’ave a bit of 
aseaon. Dan’t ye hear dat?” 

Captain Mortimer listened, and said he certainly heard something. 

Wall,” rejoined Captain Halcro, “ dat’s the brakkers on the shore. Ye 
never hear dat unless he’s goin’ to be a trifle of a swall (squall). Ye may 
depend it’s goin’ to be that, my lord—I mean sir. And only hear to the 
sea-fools screekin’! My upinion undootedly is it we're a goin’ to ’ave 
rain and a swall!” 

The captain muttered an oath between his teeth, and said he hoped not. 
It would be most unfortunate if he were detained now. He must get 
away somehow or other. And if it came on to blow, that confounded 
Dutch “ buss’? would most likely have to put back to Grevavoe. 

“Wall, I reckon, dat’s most lekly,” said Captain Halero; “ dat’s 
divlish possible and lekly, captain.” (Captain Halcro considered it neces- 
sary to swear in a refined manner while conversing with a dashing person 
like Captain Mortimer. It showed knowledge of the world, acquaintance 
with haut ton, &c.) ‘It’s divlish canfounded lekly it she would putt 
about, my lord, or she would be d——d lekly ” (he unconsciously re- 
turned to his more homely and favourite oath) “to go to the buddom, 
my lord.” 

Captain Mortimer started. ‘“ You don’t mean to say you think it’s 
going to be so bad as all that ?” he exclaimed. 

“ Wall, I ’ave a divlish confounded nawtion it will, my lord. Hooivir, 
dan’t say nawthin’ to tirrify the ying leddy, mind.” 

Captain Mortimer went on shore, resolved on getting Julia on board of 
the schooner as soon as possible. Mrs. Halcro was to stay on board till 
the vessel left, and he knew Miss Tomkins would be likely to be more 
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easy in the company of a female who knew her , while the cabin of 
the vessel be at least not more comfortless the shabby little 
inn, and the chances of detection would be less in the former. So in the 
eveni a particularly dark evening for that season it was, the sky 
being cloudy and threatening—they proceeded on board, and Captain 
Halcro introduced the young lady to his wife, who was a jolly, good- 
tempered person, like himself; and the latter lady, withdrawing with Miss 
Tomkins into the small crib which was set apart for female passengers 
(when the space was not required for fish or any little thing of that de- 
scription), transformed the soi-disant footman into a blooming maiden 
with almost as much eelerity as Harlequin in the pantomime changes the 
old witch or other unpopular individual into a fairy, silver-spangled 
Columbine. Captain Halcro derived much satisfaction from this trans- 
formation, When Miss Tomkins made her a e before him in her 
own dress, he took off his hat and made several low bows, each succeed- 
ing one a little lower than the one before, for Captain Halcro especially 
prided himself on his gallantry and devotion to the sex. 

“ Medem,”’ he exclaimed, “I am charmed to have the honour, and 
plaiser, and gratification of seeing you in your reg’lar habiliments, for I 
raly couldn’t siffer behowlding you in dat flunkey-cott. You pit me in 
mind, now, very much of Wheen Marry Antownett it I seed wance I was 
in France aboot thirty year ago, and it you’ll reclec dey shopped da head 
off of efterwards 7’ da gullateen, the blaigirds! Raly the picter of you 
ll mak’ me ett me breakfast in greater comfirt da-morrow mornin’! Oh, 
we'll mak’ her comfortable, sir! She'll sleep as soond and as ginteel on 
board of my little craft as she would in Sent Jeemes’s Palace, or Holy- 
rood, or the Tooleries, on a bed of gold and onder a coonterpane of settin 
and diamon’s !” 

Although Captain Mortimer did not exactly sympathise with the very 
sanguine views expressed by Mr. Halcro in this flowery harangue, he yet 
saw that Julia would be more comfortably situated on board the Sea King, 
under the kind care of Mrs. Halcro, than in any other place he had it in 
his power to put her at present. So, thanking the captain and his wife 
for their kind attentions, he bade Julia good night, and went on shore, 
earnestly hoping that the weather would be so much improved next 
day as to allow of the schooner starting. But, alas! he was completely 
disappointed. The morrow came in boisterous and rough, and got worse 
and worse as the day proceeded. Thursday was as bad. To go to sea 
was out of the question, and various reports reached Scalloway of boats 
having been lost at the fishing, and vessels having gone ashore on dif- 
ferent parts of the coast. It will readily be believed that our lovers were 
most anxious, and not all Captain Halcro’s eloquence could remove the 
fears from their mind. Captain Mortimer was certain that Van Donker’s 
vessel must have been forced back to Grevavoe, and he knew well that 
Lieutenant Tomkins would be upon their track immediately if the weather 
only allowed of his crossing the sound. In a state of extreme agitation 
he wandered about the beach at Scalloway, heedless of the wind, the rain, 
and the sea-spray which beat upon him, ever looking anxiously up the 
road leading to the north by which he and Julia had arrived. 

At length, on Thursday evening, to his great astonishment, he beheld 
Magnie Smith all alone, riding towards him down this road, and hurrying 
to meet him, received from him intelligence of a very startling descrip- 
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tion. It seemed that the change in the weather had been sooner 

at Grevavoe than at Scalloway, for when Magnie reached home on that 
Monday morning the squall had got before him, and the wind and sea 
were very boisterous. It was the custom at Grevavoe for the men employed 
in the “ haaf,’’ or deep-sea fishing, to spend the week, from Monday to 
Saturday, during the fishing season—that is, all summer—absent from 
their homes and families. At the fishing station of Fiedeland, several 
miles distant in the north of the mainlaed island, huts were erected for 
their accommodation, and this was their head-quarters. On Monday 
morning they quitted their homes for the fishing station. Monday was 
occupied in procuring smaller fish for bait; on Tuesday they proceeded to 
the “ deep water,” the time between then and Friday evening being oc- 
cupied there, or between there and Fiedeland, just as the weather and 
the state of the week’s fishing rendered necessary. Then home to their 
families on Saturday. But on this Monday morning the weather had 
been too bad and threatening to allow of their departing from Grevavoe 
for the fishing station, and the “ haaf” men were consequently idle, and 
straying about the beach watching the weather. Poor Laurence Sweynson 
was not the least anxious of the inhabitants of Grevavoe on this oecasion, 
His circumstances were becoming worse every day, and the loss of a day 
or two’s summer fishing made a vast difference to him as to the others. 
His family was large, and not very useful to him as yet, and he had onl 
managed to meet his last year’s rent to his brother (who, as we have said, 
treated him just as he treated any of his other employés who were not 
related to him) by disposing of his best cow. He was sitting gloomily 
in his house on that Monday, repeating his favourite speech, which we 
have already quoted. ‘“‘ Dey must go to "Marica; there was nothing here 
for a man to do. If they didn’t go all their things would be shortly 
rouped out,’’ &c. 

“ Weel, da sheuner (sooner) da better, I tink, Laurie,” said Mrs. 
Sweynson. “ Sin’ dis aald deevil o’ a bridder o’ dine—I will ca’ him 
sae’ (seeing Laurence about to make a remonstrance), fur dat’s what he 
is—sin’ he cam hame it’s been naethin wi’ wis but tribilashon an’ dis- 
commfort! It wisna sae bad whin we hed da laird fur a messter, fur it’s 
o’er true it dey’re nane herder dan fokk’s ane sib (kin) ta hev o’er dem. 
Ugly haythen it he is, I lekked him no frae da first mommint it I set me 
een upon him. He kens I lek him no, ruffian it he is. An noo he’s 
setting up fur a jantleman, I waarn.* Sheurely! sheurely !’—(this last 
contemptuously). Gaen drinkin’ wi’ aald Nicky, an’ effter blaain’ him- 
sel’ out wi’ drink wi’ him an’ yon Dutch shield doon at Purgatory, 
goin’ aff to navigatt aboot up an’ doon o’er da face o’ da oshin upo’ da 
Loard’s day. Feth, I hoop da deevil is swamped dem a’ ta da buddom, 
an’ geen him what he’s been wirkin’ fur a’ dis time !” 

“Wumman! wumman! if ye wid ownly howld dat tongue o’ yours,” 
remonstrated Laurence, who was much the milder of the two, and who 
was, moreover, an elder of the kirk. ‘ Sheurely it was truth it da gude 
man said it da tongue is a unruly member. It wid be better for you ta 
pluck it oot an’ cast it frae you, dan ta keep it ta be a constant torment 
upo’ ertt lek dis !” 

“Yea, I'll deu dat da moarn!” rejoined Mrs. Sweynson, ironically. 
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* Waarn—suppose, fancy, &c 
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“« T’ll just deu dat fur Eric Sweynson, haythin bleggird it heis! Na, na, 
T'll pluck his tongue oot first, an’ his een teu! Feth, I hoop he’ll niver 
set his fit more upo’ dis shore ; an’ it’s vera lek teu, fur da sea is enoff just 
noo ta whummil onny ship it ivir was built !’’ 

“ Weel,” remarked Tedder, alias Theodore Twat, a neighbour who 
happened to be present at this conversation, “if dat happened ta be da 
caish, gude-wife, it wid be better fur you a’ wys (every way). Fur maste 
lek dere could nonn come atween Laurie an’ da bairns an’ Messter Eric’s 
laands. So if dey did get whummel’d, I waarn a’ da laand an’ a’ dasiller 
wid deescend ta Lok an’ dan we wid a’ be fishin’ ta him fur wir messter. 
Weel, Laurie, boy, I hoop ta see da day yet, onny wy !” 

«Ah, Tedder, I kenow no dat,” returned Mrs. Sweynson, with a sigh. 
“Dat ruffian Philisteen ’il shate wiz oot o’ it some wy. I widna winder 
it he laves it by wiz (us) to Nicky or some ane lek dat. Na, na, wir (our) 
ounly chance is ’Merica, I tink, as Laurie ae says.” 

Mr. Tedder Twat having no further argument or proposition to ad- 
vance at present, after remarking, in rejdinder, that he “ darrsayd it 
’Marica wisna a bad place, fur dey said it dey wir nae taxes dere sin’ da 
waars wis, an’ so maste lek fokk could keep as monny dugs as dey 
lekked for notthin’,” and, likewise, that nevertheless the old country 
might shortly improve if, “as fokk wis recoontin’, dey wir goin’ ta tak’ 
a’ da laand frae da lairds an’ pert it among da poor fokk” (a favourite 
idea with some gentlemen of Tedder’s stamp), now proposed that Lau- 
rence should go with him “ round the banks,” and see “if dey wir onny 
waracks.” 

Laurence agreed at once, glad to escape from his wife while she 
remained in her present frame of mind, and to “the banks” he and 
Tedder went. They had roamed about for a long time, seeing nothing 
and getting very wet; and Laurence proposed that they should return 
home again. They were standing then on the top of a moderately- 
sized cliff, on the brow of one of those deep clefts in “ the banks,” known 
in Zetland as a “gyo.”"* It was a dangerous place to persons less ac- 
quainted with it than Laurence and Tedder Twat*were. In summer 
long grass and plants covered some of its most precipitous and rugged 
parts, and gave it a very deceiving appearance. There was a small 
sand and pebbly beach at the bottom, which looked pretty in fine 
weather, but over which just now the waters rushed, lashing the rocks, 
and gurgling farther on through the small cave which penetrated the 
head of the gyo. They were gazing down, when Tedder plucked 
Laurence suddenly by the arm, and exclaimed, “Sees doo dat?” (Do 
you see that?) “ Dat’s somethin’, no doot! I'll go doon ; come along.” 
Laurence was easily prevailed upon, and the two men descended the side 
of the gyo gradually, clinging for support to the long herbage. In a 
few moments they were at the bottom. The dark object they had seen 
had disappeared. They remained firm on a rock for a minute or two, 
the waters washing over them; then Laurence said, “‘ Never mind, it’s 
geen. Da sea’s ta’en it. Come back again, I canna staand langer.”’ 

“Wait a meenit,” cried Tedder, who was gazing towards the cave, 
“here it is. It was in dere; it’s comin’ oot. Grett Heevenly Fayder !” 
he shrieked, as the object was washed to their feet, “ Eric Sweynson !” 





* In pronunciation the g is hard, and the y gets its full sound,—thus, Gee-yo. 
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And Laurence, pushing forwards, joined in the shriek, for before him 
lay the body of his brother! The shock was almost too much for him, 
strong-nerved man though he was, and little love as there had been 
between him and his brother. For a moment the scene seemed to swim 
before him, and he clung to the rock. When he recovered, he found 
Tedder had secured the body, and had dragged it out of reach of the 
waves. Then he nerved himself to lend assistance, and silently and firmly 
the two men conveyed the corpse to aledge where it could lie safely until 
they procured assistance to take it to the top of the bank. Then 
scrambling up, they hurried home, and spread the intelligence, and re- 
turning with some neighbours and a rope, all that remained of Eric 
Sweynson was borne to be laid out for interment in his house, the door of 
which they had to force open. 

The sensation created in Grevavoe by this was immense, far exceeding 
that on the occasion of the wreck of the Archangel brig. No one, of 
course, cared for or regretted Eric Sweynson, but the circumstances under 
which he had met his death were appalling and startling, and, moreover, 
there appeared no doubt that Lieutenant ‘Tomkins, the footman, and the 
whole crew of the Dutch vessel, had likewise met a watery grave. Then 
the rumour flew that Miss Tomkins had also gone in the * buss,” and the 
grief of the neighbourhood was naturally much greater in these cireum- 
stances, as the young lady had been much liked and admired. The old 
servant at Trafalgar Hall was confident she had gone. She said that, 
feeling tired with her exertions in preparing dinner for the company, she 
had gone to bed soon after Lieutenant Tomkins left the house, and that 
she had a recollection of Miss Tomkins having spoken to her after that, 
and a sort of vague remembrance of hearing the front door shut later in 
the night. She thought Lieutenant Tomkins must have returned after- 
wards, and forced Julia to come back to the “‘ buss” with him for a cruise. 
The old woman further stated that she had had “ aawful drames,’’ the 
precise nature of which she could not then quite recollect, but she knew 
she had wakened in the morning under the impression that the world was 
about to come to an end, which on this very account she was certain 
would occur some day yet. Tedder Twat remarked here, “ everybody 
kenew dat sheurely,” but he was unanimously rebuked as an impertinent 
meddler, and hustled out of the road. 

Lieutenant Tomkius’s cook then went on to say that on getting up in 
the morning—which, she being rather sleepy-headed, was not till near 
noon—she had been astonished to find the house so still, and still more 
startled and astonished to find, on exploring, that she was quite alone in 
it. She had just begun to come to the conclusion that Miss Julia must 
have accompanied her father on board, and had just ascertained by ocular 
demonstration that the Dutch “buss” had disappeared from Grevavoe, 
when persons arrived at Trafalgar Hall to inform her of the supposed loss 
of that craft, and put her upon her examination. On the termination of 
this narrative there was a general wail among the women, and a cry of 
“ Puir young lass!” and it was proposed to send off immediately for “the 
minister,” though what for, except to muddle matters a little more, did 
not quite appear. However, “ the minister” was sent for and came, and 
not only he, but also Kirsty Sweynson, whose sister happened to live near 
the manse, and who consequently received the intelligence of the disaster 
as soon as Mr. M‘Candle. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 
IlI.—Tue Revo.vuTion AND THE Emprre. 


Tue total strength of the paid forces of France on July 14, 1789, 
amounted to 163,438 men. The staff was very large, for it consisted of no 
less than 9378 officers. Such was the badly disciplined, carelessly recruited, 
and discontented army with which revolutionary France found herself com- 
pelled to oppose the whole world up in arms against her. Following the 
example of the capital, the towns, villages, and hamlets of France began or- 
ganising national guards. According to the reports sent in by the com- 
manding officers, there were more than four million combatants; this armed 
force, which did not stand under the direction of the minister of war, was 
consequently thirty times stronger thatthe army. The latter gave but 
slight obedience to a government which had lost esteem and affection ; 
the former, which was thoroughly devoted, was preparing for action; 
hence the struggle could not last any length of time, and the results are 
well known. 

The formation of the National Guard through the whole of France led 
to the disbandment of the provincial troops. The colonial regiments, 
which had behaved very badly during the troubles in the West Indies, 
disappeared from the army-list in October, 1861, and their depdts were 
converted into six line regiments. The law of January 1, 1791, which 
had fixed the composition of the army, also decreed the suppression of the 
names borne by the regiments, and finally substituted for them numbers 
running upwards in order of seniority. This measure, which was the 
rigorous consequence of the abolition of titles, does not appear to have 
been generally well received, and it is certain that, even in 1793, the old 
names continued to be used; and it is not impossible that this obstinacy 
on the part of the public was a cause of the dull hatred the sans-culottes 
kept up against the army, and which led to its disorganisation, to the 
serious detriment of France. A decree of January 28th, in the same year, 
called out 100,000 national volunteers, intended to fill up the ranks of 
the army. These volunteers were soon followed by a number of mobilised 
battalions of the National Guard. In January, 1793, these battalions 
were 454 in number, and from this date it is almost impossible to count 
them. Their number at one time exceeded 900, but owing to the general 
disorder of the administration, the extreme liberty the volunteers enjoyed, 
and which they too often employed, to return home without beat of 
drum, it would be impossible, at the present day, to draw up a perfect 
and exact list. 

Among these battalions, the first of them which marched to the frontier, 
when the Austrians attacked Flanders, and the Prussians invaded Cham- 
pagne, were excellent. Composed of the élite of the enthusiastic youth, 
containing a great number of soldiers dismissed after the American war, 
and drilled by non-commissioned officers of the provincial troops, these 
battalions were soon equal to the line, and rivalled them in patriotism, 
bravery, and discipline. We may say the same of the special corps levied 
in 1792, under the name of Legions: composed of artillery, cavalry, and 
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infantry, they rendered eminent services, and were the school in which 
many of the French generals were educated. Amid all these forma- 
tions, which succeeded each other, the regular army, accused of royalty 
and disaffection, which, almost without clothes, bread, or pay, defended 
the French frontiers against allied Europe, was finally disorganised in 
1792. While awaiting the general disbandment, which political cireum- 
stances rendered imprudent, the regiments were dismembered by sending 
the several battalions to serve with different armies. The reason for this 
was, government said, that it was less easy to corrupt in detail than en 
masse; but the true reason was, that the regular army was at that time 
greatly reduced in strength, and it was considered highly advisable to 
have in all the armies and fortresses a nucleus of trained troops, to act as 
a support and example to the volunteers. The continuance of this system 
would have assuredly produced excellent results; and when the volunteers 
were once instructed and trained, they might have been formed into pro- 
visional regiments for the duration of the war, without attacking the 
institution of permanent troops, whose worth resides in great measure in 
the traditions of a glorious past. 

But this system had, in the eyes of the men who were beginning to 
guide the revolution, the inconvenience of rendering the volunteers, to 
some extent, subordinate to the troops. ‘This was the exact contrary of 
what they desired, and, as it would not have been very rational to pro- 
claim the superiority of the volunteers in the presence of the enemy, they 
evaded the difficulty by decreeing that in future all the defenders of the 
country should be indiscriminately called in the bulletins ‘“ National 
Volunteers.” The generals, however, who commanded the armies did 
not quite understand the value of this expedient, and continued to make 
a distinction between the battalions of the regular army and the volun- 
teers. This distinction, which was not to the advantage of the latter, 
especially after the arrival in the camps of men who regarded it as an 
honour to be called sans-culottes, excited the wrath of the clubbists. The 
victors at Jemmapes were declared to be aristos, andt he destruction of 
the old regiments was resolved on. The law of April 29, 1792, it was 
supposed, would effect the purpose, by creating six legions, each composed 
of two battalions of light infantry and one regiment of dragoons. Several 
others were eventually incorporated: the infantry to form new battalions 
of chasseurs A pied, the cavalry to serve as the nucleus of eight new 
regiments of chasseurs & cheval. 

On January 13, 1793, General Valence, who was instructed to draw 
up the basis of a new military organisation, harmonising with the wants 
and passions of the moment, read in the Committee of Public Safety a 
memoir, in which he proposed to brigade the army, by attaching two 
battalions of volunteers to each battalion of old troops. This project, 
formed into a law on February 21, of the same year, gave rise to the 
formation of 212 demi-brigades. After peace was signed these demi- 
brigades were to assume the names of the departments. This law, 
which implied a general remodelling of nearly one thousand bat- 
talions, scattered all over Franee and the colonies, in the midst of war 
embarrassments, and a most critical situation, could not be carried out 
immediately. During 1793, the arrival of fresh battalions of sans- 
culottes raised to its highest pitch the disorder prevailing in the armies. 
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The protection granted by the representatives of the people to men who 
distinguished themselves by the exaggeration of their revolutionary senti- 
ments, to the injury of those who only possessed merit and courage, and 
the singular manner in which these high personages regarded claims to 
promotion and reward, were already beginning to produce the most fatal 
consequences in the old battalions. Hence the Convention reverted to the 
idea of brigading, hoping in this way to produce some slight degree of 
order in this anarchy. 

The law of —_ 21 was again discussed in January, 1794. 
From the speech made by Dubois Crancé, it is easy to see that the 
measure which assailed the army was one of pure ostracism, that it had 
no other object but to mask the want of discipline, learning, and subor- 
dination in a great portion of the volunteer battalions, and that the accu- 
sation of royalism brought against the true defenders of France was only 
a pretext and a falsehood. The execution of the amalgamation was 
decreed, and thus ended the old army of .the kings of France: thus dis- 
appeared these old corps, the relics of the illustrious band which had their 
— share in all the contests of their country. Faithful to the last 

our to the noble motto of the warriors of France, ‘‘ Honneur et patrie!” 
ever brave, ever devoted, the army was destroyed by the tumult of revo- 
lutionary passions, after adding the glorious names of Valmy, Jemmapes, 
and Fleurus to the long list of triumphs. It had been the first to crown 
with laurels the tricolor of regenerated France, in which flag were com- 
bined the ancient oriflamme of St. Louis, the azure banner of Charles 
VII., and the white pennon of Henri IV. The army disappeared, but it 
left glorious representatives behind it, in the shape of eighteen future 
marshals of France, and of the great man who, for so many years, would 
cause the name of Napoleon to create terror throughout the world. 

Prior to the disbandment of the army, most of the old leaders had 
thought it advisable to fly: it was not merely a folly, as some historians 
have written, but a crime against king re | country. The gentlemen 
imagined that the army could not do without them ; they only saw in the 
battalions of national guards and volunteers an awkward squad of citizens 
and rustics who could not hold out for an hour against a line regiment. 
These illusions were speedily dispelled when the non-commissioned officers 
of the old regiments were converted into skilful and experienced chiefs, 
and the battalions of volunteers, organised as if by enchantment, formed 
a new army, more powerful, imposing, and national than the old army of 
the kings of France. 

It was not the same, we allow, in all branches, and in the navy espe- 
cially the emigration was severely felt. Such an important institution 
demands so much learning on the part of the officers, and such a marked 
speciality, that when the officers, who were all noble gentlemen, departed, 
the French navy ceased to exist. And yet it was very fine and powerful 
in 1789, and the navy-list for that year showed a strength of eighty-one 
ships of the line, sixty-seven frigates, and fifty-seven other ships of war. 
In less than five years, this fleet, which formed the grandeur and strength 
of the monarchy, and had covered itself with glory during the American 
war, was annihilated. The sailors at Brest and Toulon revolted against 
their officers, expelled, ormurdered them, and the revolutionary clubs 


applauded this conduct, and said that they had deserved well of their 
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country. The naval officers were followed by those of the mercantile 
marine, but the latter, accustomed to command small vessels, were not 
suited to grand evolutions and battles. The Revolution does not count 
a single brilliant naval engagement, and the fragments of the great royal 
navy disappeared in the terrible catastrophe of Aboukir. 

In the mean while, the country had been declared in danger, and his- 
tory will ever feel amazed that the measures of disbandment and amal- 
gamation to which we have alluded should have been carried out under 
such critical circumstances. To destroy thus the most considerable and 
best part of the army would have been a signal act of folly, had not the 
Brunswick manifesto, purposely spread through all the towns and villages, 
served as the most stimulating appeal to arms ever known. A thing un- 
exampled in any other nation then occurred: France rose as one man. 
Let us quote from a military historian, General Joachim Ambert: 


At thfs moment the garden railings were converted into pikes, the lead of th® 
old chateau and the ploughshares were piled up at the door of the forge, and 
our citizens, collecting at the town gates, furiously pressed the strong hand of 
the peasant who, aroused by the tocsin, left the cabin of his forefathers. It was 
a thorough earthquake: every instrument became a weapon, every man a 
soldier. Europe trembled on hearing the march of the French people, and 


when she saw our old game-bags on our wide shoulders, our old noe 
ag. 


in our black hands, and bread, powder, and bullets in a sorry leathern 
The Duke of Brunswick and the Counts of Provence and Artois trembled in 
front of their handsome regiments, so well drawn up, so well brushed, so well 

loved, so well shod, so brilliantly armed, and so covered with decorations. 
iow glorious was the departure for the army! Along the roads the “ Mar- 
seillaise” and the “ Chant du Départ” were sung. The battle-field echoed with 
the cry of “ Vive la nation!” ‘lhis cry made every man brave, and our young 
soldiers marched resolutely and enthusiastically against the enemy. With such 
aan. the revolution which had had its Thermopylae was about to have its 

arathon. 


According to the law of Aug. 23, 1793, which called out all Frenchmen 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-two, and through the patriotic 
fever which each felt after the solemn declaration of the danger of the 
country, the army increased in gigantic proportions. So many combatants 
had never been seen since the great Asiatic invasions, and we could hardly 
believe it were there not the archives of war there to prove it. On 
April 15, 1794, the entire strength of the army amounted to 794,334 
men. Nor must we feel surprised at such an amount, even in the midst 
of the general disorganisation, and at the moment when the utmost 
exertions were insufficient to cover such frightful expenses. At this 
time, luxury, sloth, and excesses of every description were banished from 
our armies: they no longer dragged after them the fearful amount of 
baggage and impediments, horses, servants, and superfluities, which 
cause the chiefs such great embarrassment, and at times convert simple 
reverses into irreparable disasters. ‘The generals were poor, and shared 
the privations of the soldier; they paid great attention to him and very 
little to themselves, and they solely desired to shed their blood at the 
head of their troops. 

We must allow, however, that this army, organised with such precipi- 
tation, and under such circumstances, was in a state of disturbance: the 
new institution had not had time to take root yet. The spirit of privilege 
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and routine contended against the spirit of equality and innovation. All 
was incoherent and frequently disordered; the foreign regiments, assimi- 
lated by the legislative body with the French, as regards internal disci- 
pline and uniform, appealed against the assaults on their privileges. The 
corps most deprived of their officers who had emigrated were troubled by 
discouragement and anxiety. In truth, the battalions of volunteers were 
daily multiplied, but, with the exception of the first levies, they were 
imperfectly organised. 

As regards uniformity, the elements of the French army were not of a 
nature to make up for their inherent defects. The general staff and 
artillery were still without daily statements, and the brigade was the 
largest item of unity. The order of battle, marches, and transport had 
not been organised, and when the French army commenced the struggle 
with the allies, it was as inferior to them in its organisation as in its mode 
of fighting. But its education rapidly progressed under fire, and.during 
the second campaign important ameliorations restored its superiority. 

The history of the organization of the French army may be divided 
into two great periods: 1, That during which the influence of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety was felt, and which goes on to the rupture of the 
general peace; 2. That in which Bonaparte put the seal on the progress 
of military institutions by his victories and power. 

We have seen how, on January 28, 1794, at the height of peril, at the 
moment when the northern and southern frontiers were assailed, and 
civil war was devouring the west, the amalgamation of old corps with the 
volunteer battalions was decreed. 710,000 infantry were under arms 
after this decree, and the cavalry amounted to 60,000, the artillery 
31,000. During the Directory, when the coalition began to break up, 
the infantry was reduced by a second amalgamation to 100 demi- 
brigades of the line and 26 of light infantry, representing 496 brigades 
each of 425 men. The cavalry, after undergoing a reduction of nine 
regiments, had only 24,000 sabres, making up 279 regiments. The 
artillery was also reduced to 24,000 men, and it was not till after the 
_ rupture of peace that the Consulate effected the changes characteristic 
of the second period. But now to enumerate the changes effected during 
the first period of scarcely ten years (1794—1803). 

The grade of Marshal of France was suppressed, and the charge of 
commander-in-chief became temporary, and there was only oue corps of 

eneral officers for all arms, The luxury that formerly prevailed in the 

ead-quarter staff was cut away: one general of division, two brigadier- 
generals, an adjutant-general with two assistants, one captain of artillery, 
one captain of engineers, and one commissary of ordnance, composed the 
staff of all the active divisions, and must suffice for all the exigencies of the 
service. All the regiments received a stronger and more uniform orga- 
nisation, which facilitated their brigading, and the creation of horse- 
artillery materially increased the value of the cavalry. Experience having 
proved that, in order to derive the greatest service from sappers and 
miners during sieges, they ought to be placed under the immediate com- 
mand of engineer officers, henceforth this corps became a distinct arm, 
carefully recruited, and which performed splendid service. As the brigade 
appeared an incomplete unity, divisions were substituted, composed of 
two brigades. Lieutenant-generals took the title of generals of division, the 
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maréchaux de camp that of brigadier-generals: these officers were at- 
tached to their troops as a colonel is to his regiment, and the reciprocal 
confidence thus produced had the best effect. Each brigade comprised 
two demi-brigades (regiments of infantry), and one or two cavalry regi- 
ments. The strength of the division was twelve battalions, and from eight 
to twelve squadrons, or from 12,000 to 15,000 men. In addition to the 
guns called those of the battalion, a six-pounder battery was attached to 
each division, so that it might be able to act independently. Five or six 
divisions formed an army very easy to manceuvre under all the cireum- 
stances of war. 

The operations were no longer impeded by the establishment of maga- 
zines and bakeries. Necessity and devotion enabled the requisition system 
to satisfy the wants of the soldiers, and when regular rations could not 
be served out, the troops were sent out foraging, or were quartered on 
the inhabitants. Hence there was no fear about food so long as the war 
went on in fertile countries, such as the Netherlands, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain. From this moment the movements became more rapid and 
bold, and, when necessary, strategic marches were made by the postal 
system, by means of relays prepared in advance. It was thus, for in- 
stance, that the garrison of Mayence was transported into the Vendée. 
Such were the more important changes which in less than three years 
formed the formidable armies that extended the frontiers of France to 
the Rhine and the Alps, crossed those new frontiers, and overthrew 
several thrones. This first period was also remarkable for the foundation 
of the Polytechnic school (1794), intended to supply engineer officers 
exclusively, and artillery officers concurrently with the non-commissioned 
officers. At the same period a military school was founded, under the 
name of the Ecole de Mars, at Sablons, but this experiment was soon 
abandoned. This military school was eventually re-established at St. 
Cyr, by the Emperor, where it still exists. 

Voluntary enlistment, requisitions, and new appeals to the patriotism 
of the nation, sufficed for a while to fill up the ranks of the army of the 
revolution, till a decree of 19 Fructidor, year VI. (September 5, 1798) 
established the conscription. This law was based on the great principle 
that every citizen is a soldier, and is bound to aid in the defence of the 
country. At the same time, the system of permanent requisitions re- 
mained in existence. Under ordinary circumstances it affected young 
men from the age of twenty to five-and-twenty, who were divided into 
five classes. It was stipulated that the number of men required should 
be taken from the first class, so that the others might not be affected, save 
in a case of insufficiency. A second law left to the communes the mode 
of determining who of the conscripts should supply the contingent, and 
the ballot was everywhere adopted. By the constitution of the year VIIL., 
and the organic acts that accompanied it, the general contingent, how- 
ever, was regulated by decrees of the Senate. 

_ In the first moment of enthusiasm the officers were nominated either 
by the soldiers, or arbitrarily by the representatives attached to the army. 
We may here examine into the influence and position of the sixty mem- 
bers whom the Convention delegated to the armies to watch the acts of 
the chiefs and encourage the patriotism of the soldiers. Being all ani- 
mated by the most violent fanaticism, courageous in danger, full of cool- 
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ness and daring in the most critical circumstances, inaccessible to fear or 
pity—everything about them, not excepting their theatrical costume, in- 
spired terror and alarm. They resembled Cromwell’s Puritans, or, more 
correctly, the medizval legates who, in order to maintain religious unity, 
and revive the tottering faith of the people, cast an interdict over cities, 
laid the ban on lords and even sovereigns, preached crusades against 
heretics, and ordered their soldiers to slay all, “leaving to God the care 
of recognising his own.” 

These rude proconsuls speedily set to work: it was necessary to pro- 
duce terror in the higher ranks of the army which still contained friends 
of the old régime, who were objects of suspicion to them, and place the 
generals under the necessity of conquering or perishing. Custine was the 
first victim they selected. Beauharnais, Brunet, Maczinski, were de- 
capitated; Biron, the brave and chivalrous general, also perished on the 
scaffold; while, an unexampled fact*in history, General Houchard, the 
victor at Hondscootte, was handed over to the executioner for having in- 
curred the disapprobation of the representatives of the people. The 
Romans had beheaded Manlius for fighting contrary to the orders of the 
senate; the English had shot Admiral Byng for not gaining the victory at 
Minorca ; but it was left for the Committee of Public Safety to offer the 
first instance of a victorious general dragged to the scaffold because he 
had not entirely destroyed his conquered foe. 

The Directory, which succeeded the Conventional Government, had a 
rude task to perform, for it had to keep the Republic in the position it 
had acquired, and strengthen the revolutionary work. The violent im- 
pulse given to the state by the Government of Terror had exhausted all 
resources: confiscations, the maximum, and requisitions, were not possible 
to the new government. All the administrative services were compro- 
mised by the embarrassment of the Treasury, and the taxes offered arrears 
amounting to one thousand five hundred million franes. The armies 
wanted for everything; the cavalry and artillery had no horses left ; the 
infantry were exhausted by wretchedness and death. A stop must be put 
to all these embarrassments; the regiments had to be filled up again and 
the navy reorganised. ‘The national enthusiasm, exalted almost to the 
last pitch by the unheard-of successes of the hero of twenty-four years of 
age who commanded in Italy, made up for all this, and the military insti- 
tutions, defective though they were, were not modified until the day when 
General Bonaparte seized on a power which he alone could hold with 
firmness. At this period begins the second portion of the history of the 
organisation of the French army. 

The Consular Guard, the first important creation of the chief who had 
thrust himself on France, formed a corps of 7000 men, the modest origin 
of that Imperial Guard which was destined to grow with its founder and 
become so numerous and formidable. The consular power lasted but 
four years ; but during those four years immense revolutions were ac- 
complished, and great reforms prepared or in course of execution. The 
First Consul had insensibly advanced towards the throne : Bonaparte had 
become Napoleon. But in restoring the title of emperor, it was no vain 
dignity that he borrowed from the history of his illustrious predecessor, 
Charlemagne ; he restored his entire work, and re-established the Car- 
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lovingian empire with its great military institutions. In his ascendancy 
and rapid course, the emperor took with him his old comrades in arms. 
On becoming emperor, like Charlemagne, he required his great imperial 
feudatories, and he created sixteen marshals, a brilliant military constel- 
lation, each name in which reflects a beam of Napoleonic glory. 

As for the army, he reorganised it in all its details; for his mission 
was, as himself said, not only to govern France, but to subjugate the 
world, which otherwise would have crushed him. Starting from this 
gratuitous supposition, General Foy well observes, he organised the 
Empire exclusively for war, and this is so certain that he himself recorded 
it in the Moniteur after the signature of the treaty of Amiens. ‘ The 
French people, however, will constantly remain inthe attitude which 
the Athenians gave Minerva, with helmet on head and lance couched.” 
And, in fact, he made immense preparations at that period on the sea- 
board, which he studded with redoubts from the Gironde to the Scheldt. 
At the same time numerous corps proceeded into Italy and Holland, 
to the shores of two seas, and a powerful army was collected on the 
Channel. 

Strangely enough, while Napoleon made no apparent change in the 
old elements that constituted her military strength, his presence, his 
incessant energy, and his genius, made quite different men of his troops, 
whom he fascinated by his prestige. He divided into six camps the 
countless troops extending from the Texel to the Pyrenees, and honoured 
them with the title of the “‘Grande Armée.” On Ist Fructidor, year 
VIII., he established his head-quarters at Boulogne, where he surrounded 
himself with the most brilliant staff ever seen. The officers received 
theoretical instruction, the troops practical training: the latter that they 
might obey and manceuvre uniformly, the former to learn the art of 
commanding and arousing the spirits of their troops. Both were equally 
full of zeal and ardour, and they prepared themselves to conquer at 
Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, and Wagram. This was the most glorious 
epoch in the history of the French army. Standing between two equally 
magnificent periods, of which one was just concluded, and the other was 
about shortly to commence; rich in recollections acquired on the banks 
of the Rhine, the Danube, the Adige, and the Nile; powerful through 
its organisation, knowledge, and experience; intelligent through the 
talent of its officers, and commanded by the first captain in the world, the 
French army at that time surpassed all other armies, ancient or modern. 

When Villeneuve, by his incompetency, destroyed all chances of an 
invasion of England, Napoleon turned his arms in another direction. 
At the beginning of this long campaign against the European coalition, 
the general organisation of the French armies received a modification 
important to notice. The divisions, instead of remaining composed, as 
they had been under the Republic, of troops of all arms, became troops 
of the same arm, with a foot or horse battery attached, according to their 
nature. The junction of several divisions, under the name of corps 
d’armée, formed a new fraction of the great armies, and the command 
was entrusted to the marshals of the Empire, or chosen generals of divi- 
sion. The cavalry and infantry divisions combined in variable propor- 
tions to form corps d’armée: but in some campaigns corps d’armée were 
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employed entirely composed of cavalry. It was this alteration that de- 
cided the fate of the day at Eylau. Before entering into detail about 
the organisation of each arm, and leaving the revolutionary periods we 
will say a few words about the temper of the troops on the establish- 
ment of the Empire. 

The elevation of the general-in-chief to the consular dignity was hailed 
with delight by the army, which seemed to share this military glory; but 
when the decree was issued substituting the word regiment for demi- 
brigade, and another instituting the Legion of Honour, murmurs broke 
out in all ranks, for the republican spirit was not yet extinct in the heart 
of the veterans of the Rhine and Italy. It cost these old soldiers a pang 
when a title disappeared to which such glorious reminiscences for them 
were attached; and, although the change did not cause the corps to lose 
their numbers, or alter in any way the organisation of the old demi- 
brigades, they could not find the heart to surrender the names they had 
gained on the battle-field—such as, the Impetuous, the Invincible, the 
Thunderer, the Terrible, the Infernal, the Incomparable. Nothing, in 
fact, would in their eyes compensate for these glorious titles, which were 
about to be lost for ever beneath a new name. The institution of the 
Legion of Honour itself, which created a new source of emulation, and a 
further means of keeping up the military spirit, was regarded with dislike 
by the majority. Arms of honour seemed more national, more military. 
The grumblers (and there was no want of such in the army), on seeing 
the institutions of the old monarchy exhumed, and the embroidery with 
which the dignitaries of the new régime covered themselves, burst forth 
into bitter sarcasms. Among the troops, among the leaders, before all, 
there were many ambitious men, who approved of all these measures, for 
the ribbon was beginning its empire; but the majority, and chiefly the 
old soldiers, highly disapproved of them, and these, we are bound to say, 
represented the true temper of the army. 

it became necessary, therefore, to give the troops a moral education, 
in addition to the military training they had received. Napoleon saw 
this, and determined to strike the imagination of the soldier by the 
grandeur of his enterprises, by splendid fétes, imposing solemnities, and 
incessant occupation. The great project of a descent on England, the 
fétes celebrated on the occasion of the Legion of Honour being instituted, 
and, above all, the camps on the ocean shore, served his purpose admirably. 
Always occupied himself, the Emperor possessed the secret of always 
occupying others. The rivalry he contrived to arouse among the chiefs 
of the various corps, between the corps themselves, by constantly keeping 
the soldier’s mind on the stretch, insensibly caused the customs and insti- 
tutions of the Republic to be forgotten. ‘The camps offered the most 
animated picture imaginable. The soldiers, dressed in workmen’s blouses, 
wearing sabots to protect them from the damp, lodged in huts, and well 
fed, enjoyed excellent health, kept up by exercise in the open air. In the 
distance they could see England, and the English men-of-war pointing 
their guns at the camp in challenge. This sight produced an extra- 
ordinary impression on the troops; they fancied they were about to effect 
prodigies; all was novel for them, all appealed to their imagination. This 
immense sea was about to become a battle-field, and the flower of the 
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French army might possibly be swallowed up in these heaving waves ; for 
on the sea, any man who falls disappears, and the light boats that were to 
transport the French soldiers to England might easily be sunk by a single 
shot. This thought, however, did not for a moment shake the confidence 
of the soldiers, for their assurance was so great, and they felt so certain of 
success. 

Two years passed in this school had entirely carried out Napoleon's 
object. Not only had he formed wondrous soldiers, but he had entirely 
done away with the forms and recollections of the republican institutions, 
If a few malevolents still remained, they were among the generals of the 
Republic and the old soldiers of the great wars. The former either gave 
in or retired, while the latter were partly incorporated in the Imperial 
Guard, and received the traditional name of “ grognards.” Napoleon saw 
with unconcealed delight this progress, which he carefully studied, and, 
being henceforth freed from any alarm as to the temper of the troops, he 
hurried along the path he had already traced. The same decree that sub- 
stituted the denomination of regiment for demi-brigade raised the number 
of battalions from three to five. The four first were called service 
battalions, the fifth depét battalion. Each battalion was 6 companies 
strong: 1 of grenadiers, 1 of voltigeurs, and 4 of fusiliers. Each com- 
pany had a strength of 140 men, officers inclusive, which raised the total 
strength of a regiment to 3970 men, of whom 108 were officers. 

Each regiment had an eagle for its standard: it was carried by-a lieu- 
tenant or sub-lieutenant of at least ten years’ service. Two old soldiers, 
chosen from the bravest and the uneducated, who, on that account, were 
unfit for promotion, were appointed to escort the eagle-bearer, and re- 
ceived the title of second and third eagle-bearer. Napoleon reserved 
the right of choosing the eagle-bearers, and they could only be deprived 
of the rank by himself. At first, only the line regiments received 
eagles; but, soon after, the eagle, armed with thunderbolts, was substi- 
tuted for the republican pike in all the corps.* 

One of the most important creations of this period was that of the 
voltigeurs, who made their appearance in the infantry regiments at the 
camp of Boulogne. They were assimilated to the grenadiers as picked 
companies, and held the left wing of the battalion, the grenadiers being 
on the right. The voltigeur has become one of the original types of the 
French army. Child of the Empire, he has the great advantage that he 
has no cause to blush for his ancestry. At that time a man required to 
be brave to bear the hunting-horn. The private who desired to attain 
to it must have made his mark, and the man who wished to be an officer 
was required to produce valid proofs. The Prussians would exclaim, on 
seeing the voltigeurs, “Da kommen die kleinen Minner” (here come 
the little men). It was a cry of terror, which everywhere spread a 
panic, 


—— 





_* When the question arose as to selecting the arms of the Empire, a long de- 
liberation took place in the council of state. Some proposed the lion, the king 
of animals ; others, the golden bees of the Merovingians; others, again, the Gallic 
cock. Napoleon angrily said, “ Your cock is an animal that lives on a dunghill, 
and is devoured by the fox; I will have none of it. Let us take the eagle—it is 
the bird that bears the lightning, and looks the sun in the face.” 
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The infantry being the arm the most used, had undergone but slight 


reforms under the republican government: it was employed such as it 
was, without losing any time in improving it. The Emperor paid great 
attention to it; he abolished the old drill on the Prussian ome and 
made sensible alterations in the uniform. Napoleon only desired one 
species of infantry, but he wanted it good for everything; still he kept 
up the light infantry regiments. The French infantry was at this period 
composed of 90 line regiments and 27 light. In 1805, it counted, in 
addition to these 117 regiments, twelve battalions of reserve, and some 
thirty foreign battalions—Corsicans, tirailleurs of the To, chasseurs of 
the East, and black pioneers. At the camp of Boulogne was also formed 
that corps of ten thousand grenadiers and carabiniers combined, which 
immortalised itself in the carmpaign of 1805, and pursued the enemy’s 
cavalry at the charge from Ulm into Bohemia. 

The cavalry also claimed Napoleon’s serious attention, and he esta- 
blished the arm in the three divisions of heavy cavalry, mixed, or line 
cavalry, and light cavalry. He increased the two first categories to the 
injury of the last, which, under the Republic, had been disproportionately 
augmented. The cuirassiers, who only formed three regiments, had 
twelve in 1802, and fourteen in 1812. The dragoons, in spite of the 
brilliant services they had rendered under the old monarchy, had been 
reduced to a most insignificant condition by the Republic : at one moment 
assimilated to the heavy cavalry, at another to the light, changing their 
chiefs and system daily, combating now on foot and then on horseback, 
or scattered among the infantry divisions, with no other duty to perform 
than that of clearing the way before action and pursuing the enemy after 
defeat. The dragoons lost, amid these fluctuations, both their esprit de 
corps and their old reputation. The army, on seeing these men half 
horsemen and half foot soldiers, with no distinct functions, charging 
badly because they were badly mounted, going through their infantry 
drill badly because the cavalry man is neither equipped nor dressed to 
perform it properly, uttered the words, “ Sabre de bois!’’ and the jokes 
finally demoralised the once brilliant dragoon regiments. But when 
Hoche had formed at Neuwied distinct brigades of dragoons, and they 
were at length employed in a manner befitting them, they regained their 
old place in the esteem of the army. They formed the mixed cavalry 
under the Empire, and the number of regiments of that arm was eventually 
raised to thirty. 

As for the light cavalry, the organisation of 1804 reduced their effective 
strength, although Napoleon kept up twenty-four regiments of chasseurs 
and ten of hussars. If these light regiments lost under the Empire some- 
what of the numerical prestige the Republic had given them, the part they 
played in the field was all the more brilliant in consequence. Dashing 
after Murat and Lasalle, they galloped over the thousand battle-fields of 
the Empire, cutting down and scattering the enemy’s dense squadrons ; 
and after visiting in turn all the capitals of Europe, they ventured on to 
the icy steppes of Russia, and perished almost to a man on the banks of 
the Mincio. At the beginning of the Empire the various cavalry regi- 
ments had an effective strength of 80,000 men, all mounted. In order 
to supply this arm with competent officers, Napoleon founded at St. 
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Germain a new cavalry school, after the pattern of the one at St. Cyr; it 
turned out annually from 150 to 200 officers. 

Although the Emperor made but slight modifications in the organisa- 
tion of the artillery, he increased its personal and matériel to such a 
degree that even in 1814, after so many disasters, the effective strength 
of the artillery amounted to 103,336. In these myriads of men and 
guns the horse-artillery resumed its natural destination. Attached by 
batteries to the cavalry divisions, it protected them against the fire of the 
enemy, and paved the way for successful charges. There were battles, 
such as Wagram and Lutzen, in which as many as eighty guns were col- 
lected into a single battery, intended to open fire on the enemy’s lines. 
Napoleon, whom a tendency as marked as it was legitimate attached to 
this arm, the cradle of his fortunes, called the battle of Wagram one @ 
coups de canon. In truth, during the Sth and 6th of July, 1809, the 
French army employed no fewer than four hundred guns, and it was the 
first occasion on which the Emperor made use of his great artillery 
reserves. 

The engineers were composed, in 1804, of—1, a staff, comprising the 
engineers, properly so called, and having, like the artillery, an inspector- 
general, generals of division and brigade, &c.; and 2, the troops, among 
whom were five battalions of sappers, two of miners, two squadrons of 
military train, and two companies of workmen attached to the manu- 
facturing arsenals of Metz and Alessandria. Napoleon did not increase 
the strength of this arm so much as he did the artillery. Hence, when 
the disasters of 1813 and 1814 occurred, he saw that he had committed 
a mistake. The engineers, dispersed among the various European for- 
tresses, were insufficient to defend the old frontiers of France, and it was 
found necessary to enlist civil engineers and even land surveyors, as in 
the early days of the Revolution. 

The Emperor, in his determination to improve all the details of the 
military organisation he had created, paid special attention to the corps 
entrusted in the transport of provisions, ammunition, &c. Frederick the 
Great owed the crushing rapidity of his marches to the order that pre- 
vailed in his transport system, and Napoleon imitated him in this point. 
He even went further, for he placed the civil departments of the army on 
a military footing. A decree of March 27, 1807, created eight battalions 
of land transport, and organised the army bakers in twenty-five brigades. 
Ten companies of hospital orderlies were organised in 1809. In his 
enlightened care for all that concerned military institutions, Napoleon 
specially interested himself about the brave soldiers mutilated during the 
humerous campaigns of the Republic, and those who, through age and 
infirmity, had merited a glorious rest. During the period of the camp 
at Boulogne, France contained a veritable army of veterans. There 
were ten demi-brigades of them: the veterans of the army of the East, 
the Piedmontese veterans, those of the army of Italy, fourteen companies 
of veteran gunners, aud, lastly, the veterans of the Consular Guard. 
The whole formed a strength of 16,000 old soldiers. Napoleon, who 
wished to imitate the ancients, resolved that the veterans of the French 
republic should receive allotments of land, like those of the Roman 
republic. Camps of old soldiers were, therefore, established at Alessan- 
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dria and Juliers; lands belonging to the state were given them, and 
1000 veterans subdivided into companies surrounded these plots with 
fortifications, and raised their cottages within the enciente they had 
thrown up. 

On July 29, 1804, appeared the decree organising the Imperial Guard, 
which, at the outset, was composed of one regiment of grenadiers a pied 
and one 4 cheval, one artillery corps, one legion of picked grenadiers, one 
regiment of chasseurs 4 pied, and one of chasseurs a cheval, a battalion 
of sailors, a battalion of vélites for each infantry regiment, a squadron of 
mounted vélites attached to the chasseurs, and, lastly, a company of 
Mamelukes. Ata later date, Napoleon, compelled to make head against 
the whole of Europe, augmented his Guard until it became a real army, 
to which he called all the best soldiers from the other corps. Originally, 
no man could enter the Guard under twelve years’ service, including cam- 
paigns; but after the disasters of 1813 had decimated this glorious 
phalanx, the Emperor was compelled to accept any recruits, even con- 
scripts not yet uniformed ; and when the Guard finally disappeared from 
the scene, it comprised only a few faithful soldiers—the battalion of the 
isle of Elba. 

The Guard was scarce formed ere its effective strength was augmented: 
dragoons, horse artillery, fusiliers, and a pulk of Polish lances were 
attached to it successively. In 1809 the new creations of tirailleurs, 
grenadiers, and chasseurs doubled the number of the chief infantry and 
cavalry corps. The Guard at the battle of Wagram counted 31,924 men. 
From that period up to the occupation of Paris, the Guard was annually 
augmented. A regiment of National Guards of the Guard was created in 
1810, and about the end of the same year the King of Holland’s Guard 
was incorporated in the Imperial Guard, and a new regiment of Polish 
lancers organised. In 1811 four more regiments of tirailleurs and vol- 
tigeurs were added, while the regiment called the Petits Hollandais as- 
sumed the title of Wards of the Guard, and soon had an effective strength 
of 8000. Soldiers between the ages of fourteen and sixteen were selected 
from the children of the regiments, and drilled by the non-commissioned 
officers of the Guard. Napoleon paid great attention to these lads, whom 
he wished to make the King of Rome’s Guard. The disastrous rapidity 
of events prevented him carrying out this plan ; and after Leipzig, when 
the weak depots went to meet the invaders, the Wards, who had already 
fought at Dresden, were sent to the French frontier, where they nearly 
all perished during the campaign of 1814. 

The effective strength of the Guard, which in 1814 had attained the 
proportions of a real army, was raised to 80,000 men by the creation of new 
regiments of tirailleurs, andthe incorporation of the Kingof Spain’s Guard. 
This prodigious increase, while the line remained almost stationary, had, in 
the Emperor's ideas, two great interests. The first found its source in 
the necessity of picked troops, for experience had shown him that suc- 
cess lay in great reserves. ‘The second was the need of a wide system 
of emulation and reward. Ata period when Napoleon was exhausting 
the active resources of France, it required a powerful motive to keep the 
young soldiers whom the imperial decrees called out at each moment, 
and the guard offered this powerful motive. To complete our sketch of 
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the Imperial Guard, we will add that in 1814 the workmen of Paris and 
the manufacturing towns were enrolled under the title of Volunteers of 
the Guard, and alli those men were accepted “‘ who contracted an engage- 
ment to serve until the enemy were expelled from the soil of France.” 
In conclusion, we may state that the gradual increase of the Empire had 
raised the French army to the incredible amount of 928,500 men present 
under arms at the same moment. 

We need not say here how little the measures taken by Louis XVIII. 
with respect to the army answered the expectations even of those who 
had applauded the return of the Bourbons. The army was treated with 
a species of contempt, regarded as the accomplice of the hero on whom 
all hatred was concentrated, and as a final result the ante-chamber 
officers were placed at the head of the glorious relics of the great army. 
Hence, when the Emperor returned from Elba, the army ran to take u 
arms as if by enchantment. On the day after his entrance to the Tuile- 
ries, Napoleon set to work to collect his forces. The army at this 
moment had an effective strength of 175,000 men of all arms ; 20,000 
enrolled volunteers ; 80,000 old soldiers called on active service ; 25,000 
more who had joined the mobilised national guard; 30,000 pensioners 
forming fifty-five battalions; 3000 old gunners forming thirty-six com- 
panies ; 20,000 troops of the Old Young Guard, reorganised under that 
title; 5000 grenadiers and chasseurs of the Old Guard, horse and foot, 
who returned under their eagles ; 6000 coast-guardsmen, reorganised in 
fifty companies ; 6000 chasseurs of the Pyrenees and the Alps; 12,000 
foreign soldiers, who had remained in France or flocked to it; forming 
a total of 200,000 men, who raised the active forces of France to the 
grand total of 375,000 fighting men. 

Lastly, the whole male population of France were divided into two 
classes of men, from twenty to forty years of age, and of those from 
forty to sixty. The former, formed into a mobilised national guard, 
would supply 417 battalions, intended to garrison the fortresses and 
form reserve corps for the defence of the frontier; it was an active force 
of upwards of 300,000 men. The second, classified as the sedentary 
National Guard, were to form 3000 battalions, reserved for the de- 
fence of each parish ; they amounted to nearly 2,000,000 men. All 
the services were organised; the different arms were provided with every- 
thing they needed; the forges and foundries were at work day and 
night. It was necessary immediately to arm 200,000 volunteers, or old 
soldiers who had formed the line regiments, as well as the 417 battalions 
of mobilised national guard. ‘The factories tripled their productiveness, 
and ten large workshops organised in Paris, and employing from seven to 
eight thousand cabinet-makers, locksmiths, and watchmakers, were able 
to turn out and repair three thousand muskets a day. At that time 
there was more activity in the capital than in 1793. This prodigious 
effort was the work of about fifty days. 

Louis XVIII. and his court had scarce returned from their second 
exile ere the organisation of the royal army was decreed. It was con- 
sidered necessary to disband the last imperial phalanxes, branded with 
the name of the “ Brigands of the Loire.” All the titles that recalled 
the great epoch which had passed away were hastily changed; the name 
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of legion was substituted for that of regiment; and instead of light or 
line infantry, there was an amalgamation of horse and foot by the crea- 
tion of fusiliers and chasseurs. Each new legion, composed of three 
battalions, two of infantry and one of cavalry, took the names of one of 
the eighty-six departments of France. But this state of things did not 
endure for long; the inconvenience resulting from it was soon seen, and 
ten legions were specially formed of infantry; lastly, in 1820, the de- 
nomination of legion was suppressed and that of regiment restored. 
The cavalry underwent fewer modifications: the lancers were suppressed, 
and their lances given to chasseur squadrons. Louis XVIII. was not 
fortunate with his reforms. On March 10, 1818, perceiving, not with- 
out some alarm, that the voluntary enlistment, though encouraged by 
bounty money, would never suffice for the maintenance of his army, he 
reverted to the law of conscription, which he had abolished on June 4, 
1814, in the liberality of his charter and his love for his people. With 
this monarchy, which, according to the energetic expression of an his- 
torian, “ re-entered France in a stranger’s baggage,” reappeared all the 
institutions of the old régime—the aristocratic corps, the gardes du 
corps, a royal guard, which suffered in a comparison with the Imperial 
Guard, mo the Swiss. 

The revolution of 1830 abolished these ephemeral institutions, and 
the predominant element of the armies of the Citizen King became once 
more popular. The suppression of the fourth battalion, the establish- 
ment of the infantry at 75 regiments of the line and 25 light infantrv, 
and, lastly, the formation of the chasseurs 4 pied, are the principal mili- 
tary acts of the reign of peace at any price. 

We have already told more than once in these pages the history of 
the army of the Second Empire, and, therefore, need not dwell on it 
here. It is acknowledged that, at the present moment, the French army 
is in a finer condition than it has ever been before, and the soldiers have 
proved that they are in no way inferior to their fathers in bravery, in 
Africa, the Crimea, Italy, and China. As, however, the history of the 
French army would not be completed without an account of the foreigners 
who have served under the flag of France, we purpose to devote a 
further and final chapter to that interesting subject. 


